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Arnual Supplies and Equipment Number 





You can expect years of 
uninterrupted service from 


VOGEL SIELFILWSIH 
Number Ten Water Closets 


NO HAND OPERATION is required to flush these 
closets. They flush every time and use less than four 
o_o gallons of water for a flush. 


fas | ALL MOVING PARTS of the VOCE! SEUFLUSH 
te Number Ten are made of high tension bronze. 
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SEATS are air-seasoned hardwood, finished with several 
coats of hard drying varnish. Indestructible hard rub- 
ber composition seats can be supplied when specified. 
BOWLS are heavy, twice-fired vitreous china, with a re- 
inforced shelf at the back for valve connection. 

Juvenile height bowl can be furnished. 

TANK is heavily riveted galvanized iron and can be 
placed behind the wall if desired. This is really a high- 
grade outfit sold at a very moderate price. 


8S © Oc 






Can be supplied 
with open front 
seat. 


Your plumber will tell you about the VOGEL, SELFLUSH 
Number Ten made by a concern that has specialized in the 
manufacture of SELFLUSH Closets for more than 20 years. a 
cealed in the wall. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMBARNY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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N. Le Sp ent Thousands of Years 
Making REAL Blackboard 
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f&” AND YEARS 


OF SERVICEHAVE \¥ 
PROVEN THEIR WORTH 


Fine even textured blackboards . . Ideal 
writing surfaces that make writing on them 
a pleasure . . This is the “Pyramid” brand natural 
slate Blackboard . . No warping or buckling out of shape . . No surface to peel or crack . . 
Where slate is installed it will outlast the building . . The first cost is the only cost and in all 
fairness to your school and to its students, inferior and costly imitations should be avoided. 
The companion for a “Pyramid” slate blackboard is the Kencor Cork Bulletin Board . . Let 
us quote you on your next installation . . It will mean a real saving . . Write for literature. 


emsgee,, NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PYRAsie 740 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


maTURAL ch 
4 a BLACKB AR D 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Masonic Home 


Louisville, Kentucky 


had this Remarkable Experience 


The old institution comprised four buildings, with a total of 35,000 feet 
of radiation and no temperature control. 


The new institution comprises 14 buildings, with a total of 63,186 feet of 
radiation —and equipped with The Johnson System Of Control. 


The average coal consumption for the old institution — without Johnson 
Control — was 3050 tons per year. 


The coal consumption in the new institution — with Johnson Control — 
is 1674 tons per year. 


It requires about ¥/ the coal to heat the 14 new buildings as against what 
was required to heat the four buildings before: more than 3 times as 
many buildings, practically double the radiation — and 2 the coal con- 
sumption and annual coal cost: because of Johnson Heat Control. 


Such evidence as that definitely determines the value of Johnson Control, 
for the consideration of every similar building, including schools. 








JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE... . . . WISCONSIN 


Established 1885 
Branches In All Principal Cities 





i The All Perfect Graduated Control Of Valves 
And Dampers. The Dual Thermostat (Night 
&» Day) Control: Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent 


The ALL METAL 
SYSTEM 





JOHNSON HEAT & HumimpIty CONTROL | 
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KEWANEE 


Water Water Heating G ARB AGE BURNERS 








Hot Water is as necessary as Heat 








In basement, bathroom, kitchen—all over the 
house—a plentiful supply of hot water must 
respond to the turn of the tap. Hot 
water is as necessary as heat. 


And Kewanee provides the means of making both. 


As modern as a Kewanee Boiler, is a Kewanee 

Water Heating Garbage Burner. Riveted . 
steel to stand the gaff, it gives a lifetime of 
repair-free service. 


And it uses garbage and rubbish as 
part of the necessary fuel—a saving of 
from 20% to 50% of the cost of eg 

ordinary tank heaters. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee Illinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 


In sizes and styles to provide hot water 
for buildings of any size and every type. 
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Cleaning 
Cement 


Corridor 





Cleaning Linoleum in Corridor 





Cleaning 
Stage in 
Auditorium 


The cleaning system 
that saves three ways... 


__ Spencer Central Cleaning System 

protects the health of every child and 
teacher in the school by removing to a 
container in the basement all dirt and dust 
—from the finest chalk dust to the heavy 
dirt in the corridors and mats. 


It saves time—because it is an easy and 
convenient method. It saves equipment— 
floors—paint—books and decorations, by 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 


Send for Booklet 
When you remodel—or 
consider plans for anew 
school ask for the 
Spencer booklet ‘*Mod- 
ern Cleaning Methods 
for Modern Schools.’’ 


keeping the dirt constantly out of the 
building. 

It saves in the boiler room—by cleaning 
the boiler tubes and floor—often the re- 
sulting economy pays the operating ex- 
penses of the system. 


Leading educators and architects en- 
dorse it—and it is used daily in more than 
1500 schools. 






Cleaning Boiler Tubes 
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Hudson 
Vieu 
Gardens 
New York City 
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Attractive and 
Comfortable 


HE architects who designed this wonderful Five Box Boiler 
group not only considered appearance from 
the standpoint of artistic endeavor but also knew 
that this must be combined with a never-failing 
source of heat—thus Titusville Boilers were 
chosen for this most important task. Their 
reputation for design, material and workmanship 
is such that they were preferred above others. 





There are scores of other similar installations in 
all large cities. 


THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS Co. 
Titusville, Pa. 


Titu 


SERIES “W” WELDED FIRE BOX 


BOILERS 


- 
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21 doors, each 3 x 20 feet, 
separate this 63 foot open- 
ing between auditorium and 
stage-gymnasium in the 
Roosevelt School, Topeka, 
Kansas. 








**Quality leaves 
tts imprint” 


The beauty and smooth opera- 
lion of R-W Compound Key 
Veneered doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, 
shrinking, are practically elim- 
inated by tongue and groove 
method of applying veneer. 
These famous doors are now 
made exclusively and sold only 
by R-W for FoldeR-Way 
partitions. 








OLDER-WAY 
High. wide and handsome folding partitions- 


or all types of partition door in- 

stallations. No matter how high 

or wide the opening may be, standardize 

on R-W equipment and be sure of con- 
tinuous trouble-free performance. 


R-W FoldeR-Way partition equipment 
folds and slides large doors to either side 
..- smoothly, quietly and with the least 
effort. Engineered to save space and meet 
every architectural need. 


Feel free to consult the R-W engineer- 
ing staff at any time regarding any door- 
way problem. No door is too large or too 
small for R-W Service. Send today for 
illustrated Catalog No. 43. 


These doors can be quickly, 
quietly, smoothly opened 
and closed by a ten-year old 
child, thanks to FoldeR-Way 
and R-W engineering. 





Specially designed 
bottom roller for 
FoldeR-Way doors, 
beautiful brass _fin- 


ish or dull black. 





New Yok . . . . AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha_ Seattle Detroit 


Montreal +» RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 





Chicago 


























Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. Archi- 
tects: A. E. Doyle Co., 
Portland. 


lo PORTLAND 
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Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Architect, A. E. Doyle, 
Portland. 









Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Architect: 


Geo. W. Keilham. 







FRANCISCO i 








St. Joseph’s College, 
Cupertino, Cal. Archi- 
tect: L. J. Devlin, San 
Francisco. 











Glendale Sanitarium & Hospital, 
Los Angeles Branch. 
Architect: Alfred Puest. 
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Fine Arts Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Architects: Walker 
& Eiser. 





National City 
Bank Bldg., Los 
| Angeles, Cal. Ar- 
chitects: Walker 
& Eiser. 





























Breakers Hotel, Long 
Beach, Cal. Architects: 
Walker & Eiser. 
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| Evidence of Pride on 


the Pacific Coast 


ee architects have reason to be proud 
of their brain children. And the more 
pride they feel the more likely they are to 
specify long-wearing, good-looking treuble- 
free window shades—Columbia Window 
Shades mounted on Columbia Rollers. 

Which explains why, up and down “the 
Coast,” Columbia Window Shades are found 
in every window of so many fine hotels, col- 
leges, hospitals, and business buildings—and 
private homes. 

At the left is shown some of the more 
recent additions to the sky line of the coast 
line. They are typical of the thousands of 
buildings from West Coast to East Coast which 
are Columbia equipped from architects’ speci- 
fications. 

Every informed architect knows that 
Columbia Window Shades are a big money’s 
worth—fine window shades that are well-made, 
durable, good-looking, but not expensive. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Detroit Fresno Kansas City 
New Orleans Philadelphia 
St. Louis Salt Lake City 


Baltimore Boston 
Dallas Denver 
Minneapolis 
Portland (Ore.) 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 


Columbia 


GUARANTEED 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 


Nationally Advertised—Used Everywhere in Beautiful Homes 


San Francieco 


é 


_ Send for your Copy of 


“Window Shade Specifications” 






This interesting book tells all about window shades, window 

} shade rollers and roller brackets, approved methods of 
hanging window shades and suggests the most suitable type 

of shade for each kind of building. It also contains the 

: useful *‘Standard Specification for Window Shades.’’ For 
ag your copy mail the coupon to The Columbia Mills, Inc., 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Name 






Street 
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RE you planning now your annual summer house 
A cleaning? Most schools are—they cannot avoid 
it. Clean—clean—clean—from top to bottom— 
beginning with a thorough scrubbing for the floors. 
And what a job it will be, done by old fashioned hand 
methods. 


Do it right in your school! Install a FINNELL 
SYSTEM now—you can have one exactly suited to 
your needs. With it you can get your floors far cleaner 
than you ever could by hand and at less labor cost. 
The FINNELL gets the dirt out of every crack and 
crevice. Scrub down through the dirt. Revive waxed 
linoleum. You can actually refinish hardwood floors. 
The FINNELL will remove the old varnish, do light 
sanding and then wax and polish the floor. It applies 
a thin coat of wax and rubs it in—there are no sticky 


surfaces. 
A Size for Every School 


Eight models to choose from—a right size to meet 
your requirements. Act now! Have a FINNELL En- 
gineer make a survey to determine what size FIN- 
NELL would best suit your requirements. Write to- 
day. FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 807 East 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. Also 130 Sparks Street, 
Oottawa, Ontario, Canada. District offices in 
principal cities. - 


FINNEERL 


8 Sizes —ranging 





in price from 


$87.50 UP 


Vacation time — 
a $00d time to 
clean school floors 





SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 








Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A’’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


- 
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A School Window that 


Protects and Invigorates 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Steel Windows are furnished in 
types and sizes to meet any 


requirement 


Build up the health of 
school children with na- 
ture’s free aids--sunlight 
and fresh air. Truscon 
Donovan Awning Type 
Steel Windows promote 
both without the dis- 
comfort of sunglare and 
draughts. The lower 
sash controls the move- 
ment of the upper sash; 
all sash may be opened, 
or upper or lower sash 
alone left open—no win- 
dow poles are required. 
Shades on sash act as 
awnings reflecting the 
light to the ceiling and 
diffusing it. Designed 
to amply meet every 
school requirement, 
Truscon Donovan Win- 
dows are so economic- 
ally priced as to make 
them practical for every 


building. 


Write for catalog and full information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


STEEL WINDOW DIVISION 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 


ey ee on the Pacific Coast by 
The Universal Window Company, 
1916 Broadway. Oakland, Calif. 


TRUSCON 
DONOVAN 
AWNING TYPE 


STEEL WINDOWS 


THE SECRET 





Or success 









pa abe Pipe 


ROUNDS can be kept in condition for play, 

GG except during actual storm, by proper drain- 

age. Drains can be provided that will remove 
rainfall immediately and without fail. 


School officials and engineers have found in 
Armco Perforated Iron Pipe a way of increasing 
the playing hours. Efficient, non-crushable, dur- 
able, this sturdy pipe will withstand, without 
damage, the impact of tractors, rollers, and other 
heavy ground equipment, as well as the tremen- 
dous pressures of freezing or swelling soils. 


Once installed, Armco Perforated Pipe gives 
complete assurance of continued and dependable 
drainage. Throw away the “Wet Grounds” sign. 
When the rain stops, the grounds will be ready 
for play. 

23 years of drainage experience is at your 
service. Write today for complete 
information; no obligation. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from 
the Armco Ingot Iron of The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 





©—1929 A.C.M.A. 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


A Plain Statement 
of Our Position 


Some architects have become accustomed to mak- 





hs souipenant of ag ing panic bolts a part of the finishing hardware speci- 
leteas & ax ae aa. fications. This is perfectly natural, since panic bolts 
tant for the safety of the are placed in such close proximity to the finishing 
inmates as is the equipment hard 

of new buildings. ardware. 


| Yet it has become the source of considerable 
trouble to school men, as well as to the architects, 
since an occasional unscrupulous dealer accepts sucha 
specification as an opportunity to substitute cheaper 
devices as part of the finishing hardware contract, 
which is far more difficult when panic bolts are made 
| a separate item of the specifications. 


In order to prevent substitution and to give the 
school boards what they want, we have for many 
years made it possible for every reputable hardware 
dealer to get Von Duprin devices at the same prices. 


For your own protection, we earnestly urge that 
you request your architect to specify panic devices 
separately from finishing hardware, and to specify 
them by name. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Devices are listed 
as Standard by the Underwriters Laboratories 
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When Schools Re-order 
They Must Be 
Satisfied 


Christian College, Columbia, Mo., writes, ‘‘Some 
time ago you presented the merits of Sonotint flat 
wall finish and Cemcoat Floor Enamel. Because we 
had not used these materials we were skeptical. The 
fact we are now placing another order for an addi- 
tional quantity of ‘each proves we are well satisfied 


with your products.”’ 


Cemcoat and Sonotint are only two of the seven 
long-lasting school preservative products 
described below, used by thousands of schools. 


FOR CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


Hardening and 
Dustproofing 


LAPIDOLITH —This liquid 


chemical concrete hardener welds 
the loose particles into a close- 
grained mass that becomes granite 
hard. Excellent for basement or any 
floor receiving hardest wear. The 
flint-like topping withstands years 
of traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapidol- 
ized concrete floor sanitary. Goes 
on like water so labor cost is negli- 
gible. Equally efficient for old or 
new floors. Colorless. 


Surface Coating 
and Coloring 


CEMENT FILLER— For floors 
where decorative appearance is 
wanted as for hallways, basement 
rooms, toilets, etc., apply this 
material over new or old surfaces. 
Forms a wear-resisting smooth, 
colored top over rough, pitted or 
soiled floors. Four standard colors. 
Easy to apply. Labor cost small. 


Painting 
CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 


— Dustproofs and decorates with 
a glossy, washable, wear-resisting 
film. Comes in eight attractive 
colors. Exceptionally elastic. Will 
stand up where other floor enamels 
would fail. Dries in twenty-four 
hours. Special application for base- 
ments on floors where dampness is 
prevalent. 


FOR WOOD 
FLOORS 


Wearproofing 
and Dustproofing 


LIGNOPHOL —This penetrat- 
ing preservative prevents splinter- 
ing, checking, warping and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Supplies 
a toughening binder that increases 
tensile and resisting power of wood. 
Safeguards floors against deteriora- 
tion from dry heat and moisture, 
and waterproofs. 


Polishing 


AMALIE Liquid or Paste 


WAX—wWhere a more lustrous 
finish is desired, apply this highly 
decorative Carnauba Wax. Has high 
content of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use liquid 
for renewing polish on floors previ- 
ously waxed. Use paste on new or 
newly treated floors. 


For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT= For hallways and 


auditoriums — wherever light is 
needed use Cemcoat Egg Shell or 
Gloss—the strongest light-reflect- 
ing white paint that is made. Not 
only does Cemcoat reflect more 
light, but it stays white after other 
paints turn yellow. Won’t chip or 
peel. Can be washed over endlessly. 
Comes also in colors. 


SONOTINT—Specially made for 
classrooms or the library. Its soft, 
velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. Comes in 18 beautiful tints 
that are restful to the eyes. Con- 
tains no poisonous ingredients. 


Washable. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SS SE A Ra ania eameieeee 


| L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
! 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send literature on the following products: 


S. B. J.-7 


Lapipourtx [_ |] Licnopxot [_] | 


CemcoaTt Firoor ENAMEL C] Cement Fitter [] CErMCOAT C] SONOTINT C] 


Ama.iz Wax C] 


| Cocccccccccescssore 


re | 
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This Complete 
Line 


Panel 


Type Toilet 
Partitions 











Flush 
Panel Type 
Toilet 

Partitions 







Dressing 
Room 
Partitions 








Shower 
Partitions 


Covers 
Your School 


artition Needs 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 


metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


1703 Urbana Rd. 





Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 
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REMODELLING 
WITH CLOW 
CAN MEAN A 
SATISFACTORY 
JOB...FOR THE 
LIFE OF THE 
BUILDING 


Obsolete plumbing fixtures may be 
breeders of much sickness and disease. 
Poor-looking, shabby fixtures are de- 
pressing to pupils. 





Moreover, faulty plumbing may be ex- 
acting a heavy toll for water and repairs. 


Remodel now with Clow, and virtually 
forget plumbing troubles for the life 
of the building. 


Clow Madden Automatics are built to 
guard health for a quarter century and 
longer. Automatic... they can never 
stand unflushed. They are independent 
of forgetful children. 


Clow Fountains are built extra heavy. 
The wall-type is supported on extra 
heavy hangers. A special cleansing film 
always keeps the fountain free from 
dust and germs. 


Clow Urinals are built full height, and 
in one piece. They mean cleaner, more 
healthful toilet rooms. 


Check up today. Plan to remodel now 
for the last time. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 N. Talman Avenue, CHICAGO | 
Sales offices in principal cities 





Clow Full Height Urinals 





PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, | 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 





| 


DIRECTORY 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


C. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


| 
| 





WM. J. J. CHASE, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist | 
| 140 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. | 








Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 












COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 








MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Melceneti. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. 





Building, 6th and Main 


Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 


GEISECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





State Central Saving Bank | 










Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 
Specialists in School Building’ Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the ‘“‘HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


| 445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
laa ecm ee ll 


J. EDWIN KOPF & DEERY | 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Architectural, Engineering, Equipment, and 
Consulting Service Rendered. 
Indiana Pythian Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana | 


| LEE & HEWITT 


| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


» ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


uw Ih C. Llewell 
.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.L.A. 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.I.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


| 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MARR & HOLMAN 
ARCHITECTS 
Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 
701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


McGARRY & McGARRY 


ARCHITECTS 


241 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 








PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


| 160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 








[ Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 
| Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, IIl. 
| Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 





DIRECTORY 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., a. ge ay vile £- as 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A Am Soc. C 


ALLEN B. POND, F.A. A. A. ALBERT L. ELOYDA. L.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


_ GODFREY M. RICCI 


ARCHITECT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON | 


| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
| ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 


| Times Senne Building Richmond, Va. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 





N.S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational! Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building 


| 


Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 
; Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulti 
Service — Architect Board of Education City Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
tructural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 


H. J. VAN RYN, A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 





WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 





Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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LINE ON THE MARKET 


MAHONEY CHAIRS 


EXCEL IN STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 





FOLDING CHAIR No. 85 


Extra wide curved back, with steel 
rods extending across outside of top 
and bottom back rails. Lower front 
dowel is also re-enforced with continu- 
ous steel rod. Seat lifts independent 
of short legs. Note extra heavy 
stretchers or supports in lower part 
of chair. An ideal style to strip in 
sections of two or three chairs. This 
chair is more “roomy” than the aver- 
age folding chair, therefore it affords 
added comfort. Material of maple in 
natural or walnut finish. Carried in 
stock in natural finish. Weight about 
twelve pounds. 





PORTABLE CHAIR No. 251 








There’s a Difference in 
Portable Chairs ... 
here is ONE outstand- 
ing Mahoney Feature 





The Re-enforced Seat as used on all 
slat seat portable chairs absolutely 
insures against pulling apart at the 
joints and adds 100° to the life of 
chairs. Seat pivots on a solid steel 
pin acting on a brass bushing set in 


the standard. This assures a free- 
acting, noiseless hinge. 


Furnished in Mahoney 
Chairs exclusively 





ASSEMBLY 
SEATING 


Mahoney Assembly Chairs solve 
the seating problem wherever 
portability is desirable. At- 
tractive and graceful, they are 
at the same time staunch and 
rugged. Their curved backs 
and correct posture seats make 
them comfortable — an impor- 
tant feature in schools where 
attentiveness is such a vital 





FOLDING CHAIR No. 129 


A real flat folder that is actually com- 
fortable, because top back support is 
curved. The most rugged chair on the 
market. Made of full thickness maple 
stock, finished natural or walnut. Car- 
ried in stock in natural finish. Weight 
about one hundred pounds per dozen. 








PORTABLE CHAIR No. 255 


The outstanding value of our entire line. Back is 
curved with 5-ply veneer “housed” on four sides. 
The seat is curved with flush slats. Material of 
hard maple. Carried in stock in walnut finish. 
Weight about sixteen pounds each. 


THE MAHONEY CHAIR CO. 


Central and Western Sales Office 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Showrooms—New York City, Boston, and Hartford, Conn. 


The “Rock of Gibraltar” of the portable chair factor. Available in sections of 
industry. Heavy framed curved back and seat of two, three or four and in a 
hard maple. All slats flush with frame. Double wide variety of styles. 

dowel construction used throughout entire chair. . 

The chair of the century. Carried in stock in 


walnut finish. Weight about seventeen pounds each. Write for Complete Catalog No. 16 


Factory and General Offices—Gardner, Mass. 





MAKERS OF PORTABLE CHAIRS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY. 
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FREE Any or all of the fol- 

lowing pamphlets are 
available to school officials and 
teachers interested in posture 
and seating. Prepared by a 
seating authority, Dr. Henry 
Eastman Bennett. Based on 
exhaustive research and study. 


1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. 

2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- 
room, 

3—School Seats Too High. 

4— Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 
room. 

5—Uses and Limitations of Movable 
School Seating. 

6—The Buying of School Equipment. 

7—A Study in School Posture and Seating. 

8—Hygiene of the Seat Back. 


is Giving 
Posture 
Jeriouy ~ 
~ © 
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Girl and the Tin Woodman 
are the only types that 

can ignore the importance 
of correct Posture in Childhood 


9—School Posture in Relation to Visceral 

Organs. 

10—Scoliosis and School Seating —A Study 
in Arm Rests. 

11—Left Handedness. 

12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 

13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 

14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 
Sizes. =, f 

15—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and = f 
Abuse. SS 
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WOULD THE SEATING IN YOUR SCHOOLS REFLECT DISCREDIT 
ON THEM IF STUDIED FROM THE POSTURE STANDPOINT ? 


eer are secking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
‘to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor. 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School 
officials are vitally concerned in this, 
too. They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating—the hygienic 
construction which is always found 
in ‘‘American’’ products. Postur- 
ally, every “‘American”’ seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority. Size and proportion is the 
result of research and studies of child 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has 
been built the health protection to 
which every child is entitled. 





Focus Attention on Sea 


American Seating Compé 

| 1030 LYTTON BLDG. - CHICAGO 
7 Branches in All Principal Cities eR 
}. Afmerican products ate distributed nationally by accredited wareho' a 


distributors on a One-Price Policy. ae v 


‘ ' 


ye 


These quaint characters are 

quoted from the famous Oz 

Books and were created by L. 

Frank Baum. Used by permis- 

sion of Reilly & Lee Company, 
the publishers. 


Photograph of twelve-year-old girl in correct 
be white string om thé stat shows 

the position of the seat bones. Achalkmark 
indicates the. apex of the hip. Nove bo 

ee ae the seat-back. 
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Distributed by 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Retail Stores in Principal Cities 
and dealers everywhere 
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HE Educator Model of the White 
Rotary Electric has been carefully 
planned FOR SCHOOLS. It is the only 
machine designed especially for school use 
. . . So simple to operate that sewing 
instructors find teaching greatly lightened 


Feachine 


each one a necessity to efficient operation. 


A feature that is exclusive with the Edu- 
cator Model alone is the adjustability of 
both the machine and chair. A wide 


knee lever lets the pupil sit close to the 


—and pupils learn more easily. a= “Zss=—_ machine, or away from it, as 


Among the many splendid fea- 
tures of the Educator Model are 


stitch and tension regulators with 





numbered dials; spool pins which 





comfort dictates. The front 
is left open, and a convenient 
drawer is provided to give 


ample storage space. 


revolve and keep the spool from —¥f your school is already ‘When classes are over a collap- 
equipped with one or more 


jumping off;simplified threading; White Sewing Machines sible cover supplied with the 


{any model} youare entitled 


rotary motion, eliminating vibra- 


to these valuable wall chart 
teaching aids. Write for 


machine completely protects the 


them. Give serial number of 


tion; the White Sewing Light— each machine in your school. sewing mechanism from dust. 





© 1929, The W. S. M. Co, 


White Sewing Machine Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Sewing Machines for 53 Years 


ow *) ne . ° #, ‘id seis 8 oe ae 
EN ys OAS ly AS dee Be St aT et Te ES go thet tates Be oe 


Se ae 


Distributed by 

THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
District Offices 

and Distributors 


a *\ oui) °* 
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The Henderson Eclipse 
Movable Desk 
Model No. 660 
Now made exclusively by The 
Theodor Kundtz Company 
from Patents by Henderson. 
$10.00 each 


Adjustable Pedestal Desk 
Model No. 802 
The most practical of all fixed 
types of school desks. Special 
features of adjustability and 
sanitation. 
Large Size—Open Box 
$10.20 each 


Adjustable Steel Desk 
and Chair 
Model No. 405 
Simplified adjustment. Chair 
equapped with new device whici 
permits it to revolve for black 
board recitation. 
Large Size—Open Box 
$8.65 each 
f.o. b. Cleveland 


“The CMeodo 
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Bend in 
Four i Peder 
Now! 


CSSD 


—— can give you 
immediate delivery 


‘on any of these new 
models. Don’t risk 


annoyance and dis- 


appointment caused 


by late orders. Place 


your order now! | 


Cleveland Ohio, US.A. 


The Movable Adjustaplex 

Model No. 640 
Grace of line, ease of adjust- 
ment are outstanding features 
here. Built to give years of 
satisfactory service. 

Large Size — Lift Lid 
$12.00 each 
Sf. 0. b. Cleveland 


Single Pedestal Stationary 
Model No. 851 
This type desk naw being used 
in most of the larger cities in 
Junior and Sénior High Schools. 
Especially sturdy to resist 
hard wear. 
Large Size—Open Box 
$9.25 each 


Tablet Arm Chair 
Model No. 704 


The latest design in tablet arm 
chairs. Movable, adjustable, 
rigidly constructed. 


$6.20 each 
f. 0b. Cleveland 


rAundtz Company | 


SCHOOL_FURNITURE 


KUNDTZ LEADS THE WAY 




















LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 














For 
OFFICE 
LIBRARY 
CLASSROOM 
CAFETERIAS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


SAMSON 


SCHOOL TABLES 


Years after the purchase is 
when the high quality of 
Samson School Tables is most 
apparent. Thirty-three years’ 
experience have taught us how 
to build tables combining grace 
and beauty with the most 
important factor — ENDUR- 
ANCE. 


Check the 14 outstanding con- 
struction features described in 
our catalog. Insist that they 
be included in the specifica- 
tions when you next buy ta- 
bles for classroom, office, or 
library use. 


No. 321-A 
Samson Library Table 


PORCE-NAMEL 


Samson and PORCE-NAMEL Domestic Science Ta- 
bles, cabinets and bases feature durable materials 
with heavy hard maple or Laflat porcelain tops and 
efficient methods of construction, assuring you of 
equipment to satisfy the most exacting require- 
ments. The arrangement of drawers, cupboards, 
boards, seats, etc., is in accord with specifications for 
utmost efficiency and convenience. The waterproof 
tops are especially prepared for domestic science use. 


Send for the catalogs of 
Mutschler School Furniture. 


Nappanee, Indiana 
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Last Hour 
MITT A 


Here, Students Sit Squarely In Their Seats 


Uncomfortable positions tire pupils more than do the hours of school work. When they 
must turn in their seats to rest their arms while writing and to get proper light, they have 
no back support—they do not relax—tightened muscles soon tire. Before the last period 
classes arrive the pupils are restless, tired, uncomfortable and irritable. They worry the 
teacher and pay less attention to last hour classes. 


The school room pictured above is equipped with National Chair Desks with Moeser 
Extended Arm. In this room a pupil has proper light, proper support for the arm and 
back. Last hour strain is avoided by pupils and nervous strain is avoided by the teacher. 


“NATIONAL” Seats of Comfort 


with the Famous m,. 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM © gagseses 


eliminate facing the light and uncomfortable positions while writing. The pupil sits 
squarely in the seat. The back is supported when writing—working space is doubled—no 
turning to rest arm while writing—the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. 
National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure—they encourage 
correct posture—insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in 
last period classes and less worry and nervous strain on the instructor. 


Use This 10 Point System When Choosing School Desks 











1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design No. 101 

4. Strength 9. Simplicity hom, top, Mandeeds Antal to 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation fie coer ee ee 
Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with our own ex- a soft brown color. 


haustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for the New National School Equipment Book 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks. All types of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our catalog 
free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LUNE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 





North Manchester 


Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 





Left —The ‘“Panama™ combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Indiana 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 








COMFORT 


Is one of the essential characteristics of the VIKING 


Steel Folding Chairs. 


In designing the VIKINGS the 


importance of comfort in a folding chair was given prima- 
ry consideration; it has been built into these chairs. [heir 
properly designed seats and backs assure perfect comfort. 





VIKING NO. 500 


CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS 
RIGIDITY 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
ECONOMY 

COMFORT 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
COMPACTNESS 
BALANCE 
QUIETNESS 

LOW PRICE 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





VIKING NO. 1000 
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Frogress —~ 


IMING for an ideal: —not chain” 
ed down to a price. —‘‘Royal” 
Movable Desks bespeak pro- 

gress because they embody every 
conceivable school need of today, — 
and perhaps tomorrow, too. 









THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘AA Lifetime Chair’ 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Hour orades 








. «from Plain Oak tothe high 
grade Quartered Oak, 
Mahogany and Walnut. 


but each desk moderate 
in price 


IMPERIAL 
DESKS 





Three factors enter into the cost of school fur- 
niture: 1—Original Cost; 2—Length of Life; 
and 3—Cost of Maintenance. 


Imperial Desks are all moderately priced. 
Whether you select plain oak, mahogany or 
walnut you may be certain that you are paying 
a fair figure based upon quality of workman- 
ship and materials. 


Imperial Desks are sturdily built to withstand 
severe school use. The experience of many 
years has taught us that sound structural de- 
tails and careful designing is the foundation 
of furniture life. Imperial Desks are there- 
fore long lived. 


The petty annoyances of wobbly legs, creaky 
joints and sticking drawers tend to increase 
the cost of any school installation. They mean 
frequent attention, which, though seemingly 
trivial, means real expense when extended over 
a period of years. The ability of Imperial 
Desks to stand up through long years of bat- 
tering and abuse without attention is one of the 
principal reasons for their popularity. 


This Look for it 
trademark on all of 
assures good your desks 
quality and and 
correct design tables 


for every office use 





WAPERIAL DESK Co. EVANSVILLE. IND. 


A catalog of the complete Imperial Line of Teachers’ 

Desks, Classroom and Library Tables, Office Desks and 

all types of chairs will be sent through our nearest 
dealer on request. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE INDIANA 





Folds Flat 


As Tough as a Yegg! 


Here’s an all wood folding chair that will stand 
abuse, and the roughest of service. It may be 
knocked around and it won’t care. It’s as strong as 
an ox, and so well constructed that it won’t rattle, 
won’t warp, and can’t rust. It’s easy to open—easy 
to close—easy to stack—EASE-y to sit in. The ideal 
school and assembly chair. Stacks as easy as pan 
cakes. 


Well Built 


PEERLESS 


These wooden chairs are nailed and glued. They 
are so constructed that there are no metal stampings 
to get loose or come off; there are no nails on the 
seat; “no metal to touch you”—to catch the dress or 
pinch the seat or fingers. 

These chairs come in natural finish (beech) and 
also in colors—vivid red, blue, green, orange; and 
black or walnut on special orders. Made singly and 
in sections. Ideal for schools and all assemblies, both 


inside or outside, 
May Be Left 
Out in the Rain 


And among the other factors of 
the TUCKER’WAY, remember they 
won’t warp, (they can’t rust), and 
won’t turn white when left out in 
the rain. They are built of beech— 
uniform in color—dipped in water- 
proof varnish. That’s another rea- 
son why Chautauquas and others 
like them so well. THE OUT- 
DOOR Folding Chairs. 


Juvenile Sizes, too! 


In addition to the regular sizes, the TUCKER’WAY is 
made in junior sizes for the tiny tots. Fine for kindergartens. 
Exactly like the larger chairs but in a smaller size. 

These chairs also come in colors the same as the regular 
size or in the natural (beech) finish. 


Send for Sample Chairs 


Let us send samples of both sizes 
in any colors you desire for your in- 
spection. Knock these chairs around 
to prove for yourself that they are 
as tough as a yegg. Open and close 
it with your foot — note how easy 
and quickly you may do so. Sit in 
them and notice their comfort; stand 
on them and notice their strength, 
and that they won’t tilt. Use the AY 
coupon or write for samples and wes. “14 Juveniyg 
quantity prices. 


TUCKER 
Duck & Rubber Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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a What have you a right to expect in school- 
Bs seating? That is a fair question and one we 
Ee. like to answer. Next to proper food and reg- 
* ular hours for growing school children there 
*’ is nothing so important in safeguarding the 
=. health of boys and girls as correct seating. 
s. School seats should place. the student in a 
s.. correct, healthful posture. The sagging, 
broken down seat, or one which makes 
= “slouching” and “sprawling” easy is detri- 
i mental to health. Authorities agree that ana- 
s  tomically correct seating is very necessary to 
« good health. Students do better work when 
e seated properly:—they are more wide awake 
~; and far more efficient scholars. Steel Furni- ° 
ture Company has always paid particular 
attention to correct posture principles in seat 
designs. Every Steel desk and chair is sci- 
entifically planned to seat the student in a 
correct, healthful posture. Steel seats dis- 
courage “slouching” and “sprawling,” and 
encourage the student to sit correctly and ; 2 
most comfortably. SESS A eR PS EE SE 
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Steel seats are strongly built. The finest 
steel and woods, plus famous Grand Rapids 
Craftsmanship, plus volume production make 
them the best value in school-seating. Get 
the complete facts. Write today. 
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STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 











This Modern Schoolroom is 
as Permanent.as the School 


Slate and Duro-Cork 


Make Permanent Display 
Boards and Blackboards 


“Permanence and economy”—this is the standard 
by which the modern school is built. For perma- 
nence MEANS economy—in the long run durable 
materials cost less. 


Pennsylvania Slate Blackboards and Duro-Cork 
Display Boards will last as long as the school itself. 
They need no replacement, repair, renewal or at- 
tention of any sort. For your next school, try 
them! 


Buy It All from a Single Source 


Here is a close, compact, self-contained organiza- 
tion that quarries, works, finishes and sells its own 
product. Your slate and Duro-Cork will come to 
the job, cut to sizes required, ready for setting, 
without extra charge. Consult us! 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 


2 informative booklets 


s f . 
[ci Clip and 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


Please quote on square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


PUNO GUNS. Gives ciiccecccs square feet of Duro-Cork, delivered to ad- 
dress below. 


Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


Ns 504d 0 saw eee beeve esses ere eekeexe City and State 
[] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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Modern 


Schools 


have Adopted this Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust-Proof 


Here is the new, improved, all-hard-rubber 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. No break- 
age, saves books and clothes. No school can 
afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business world. 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. 
Simple to install, no special tools required. 
Further information will gladly be sent to you 


on request. 


Seng busch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
418 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Timely Message To Educators 


T IS interesting to note in 

this age of progress that no 
basic improvement has been 
made in the seating arrange- 
ments of our primary grades 
since the designing of the sta- 
tionary desk over a half cen- 
tury ago. Immense forward 
strides have been made in 
practically every branch of 
education but in this one re- 
spect it has stood still. For 
years school superintendents 
and educational authorities 
have realized the need of a 
change in the lower grades. 
It remained for the RINE- 
HIMERS, master woodwork- 
ers, to evolve the much-need- 
ed improvement. The ELGIN 


SCHOOL TABLE for first 
and second grades—the co- 
operative efforts of experi- 
enced educational directors 
and constructive engineers — 
is now fast replacing the im- 
practical, uncomfortable sta- 
tionary desk. It is the basis 
for the new principle of “group 
instruction.” 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET NOW 


These betterments can be 
better appreciated after read- 
ing our booklet “Seating Effi- 
ciency.” Send for it now. You 
can then make the necessary 
changes in your rooms during 
vacation time. 


RINEHIMER Bros. Mec Coa. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ELGIN, ILL. 


ff te ca 
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TELL CITY CHAIRS 


For Every School Room Requirement 





Tell City Chairs are the 
product of a factory that 
has for years specialized 
in chairs for the school. 


They are built for correct 
posture, designed to in- 





No. 113 





KINDERGARTEN CHAIR crease class room efficien- 
Quartered Oak Full-Box ' 
a oie ia iGdn Heights cy, and their long years 


No. 476 


LIBRARY CHAIR 


* Quartered White Oak Full- 

most economical. Box Seat with four corner 
blocks. Can be had. in 
Junior and Senior size. 


of service make them 


You can secure Tell City Chairs equipped 
with the famous Wittliff braces, an added 
advantage that means reduced mainte- 
nance costs for your school board. We 
have contracted for exclusive use of the 
famous Wittliff furniture brace for Tell 
City School Chairs. 





Bottom view of chair, show- 
ing position of Wittliff brace. 
Angle-headed bolts run 
through each leg, firmly 





bracing the entire chair. No. 1634 
Angle-headed bolts are flush 
with posts. ° 
Tablet Arm Chair 
: : . ° ‘ Tell City Tablet Arm-Chair, No. 1634, is all quartered oak, full box 
Tell City Chairs are carried in stock by jobbers through- saddle seat, quartered oak or maple tablet arm. Lower back slat is 
out the country for immediate shipment. We solicit in- Se ee ee ee ee Oe Oe Se Gee oe 


quiries and will mail complete catalog on request. No. 1633 Chair to match without tablet arm or book rack. 


TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 


TELL CITY, INDIANA 
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New Designs of INDESTRUCTO 
































INDESTRUCTO CORRECT POSTURE 
MOVABLE ADJUSTABLE DESK 
The back and seat are curved to fit 
the body and support the pupil in the 
correct posture as ascertained by the 
Correct Posture League and other au- 
thorities. A great advance in School 
Seats, seat top and back are of maple 
plywood finished in schoolroom brown. 
Steel frames in olive green unless other- 
wise ordered. Price including inkwell 
Nos. 1 and 2—$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95: 
Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 
95 cents. 





THE DUTCHESS 
AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


Beautiful, dignified, comfortable. The 
same through and_ through. Center 
standards the same as aisle standards. 
Standards of pressed steel with noiseless 
double ball and socket hinge, finished 
olive green unless otherwise ordered. 
Seat and back of 5 ply *% maple of the 
proper curves, finished dark mahogany 
unless otherwise ordered. Each $3.50, 
with *%s-inch baek $3.75. 






COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


MADENGASTEN CHAR No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 





Sturdily construct- Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as 
ed with a saddled well as fireproof. It will keep your libraries 
oak seat and curved in good condition during vacation months as 
quartered oak back well as during the school term. The shelves 
,and a_ solid steel are of wood, for better surface for the books, 
frame. Made in three and are adjustable. 
sizes. One dozen ; = : ; . 
weigh 110 lbs. and __Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 
are priced at $16.00. 55 in. high, each $30.00. 


Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


STRUCTOFOLD STL TaN  aartae Cae ORRECT 


CHAIRS Table, $3.00 Chair, $2.85 


Guaranteed to endure 
hard usage. Our special 
circular gives a choice of 
many designs. Any chair 
may be had with plywood 
scroll seat as in APW and 
HPS; with steel scroll seat 
as in BOS or with a steel 
flat seat. In some num- 
bers a choice of plywood 
or steel back is given. 
Rubber shoes for tubular 
patterns @ 15c per chair: 
Any patterns may be fas- 
tened in racks or rows as 
shown @ $3.00 per dozen. 

Prices per dozen: HPS 
$25.00; FPW $22.50; BOS 
and APW $20.00. HPS FPW BOS APW 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY 











wt 
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SANI-STEEL School Furniture 


THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


Shown at the right. The top is 
adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 














Wood parts are of oak, finished in 
schoolroom brown, while the steel 
frames are finished olive green. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 
and 404, $4.65; No. 405 and 6, $4.35; 
B Drawer, $0.95. Inkwells with 
steel swinging holders, $0.15. Back 
panel above bookshelf, $0.20. 








Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs.; 1% 
and 1. 











STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABE MOVABLE DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or solid. Top of 
standard rectangular pattern with flush top inkwell. Top 
is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has an adjustable level- 
ing device. Wood parts are of hard maple, schoolroom 
brown finish. Plywood top. 


No. 370-1 and 2 @ $5.25; No. 373 and 4 @ $4.95; No. 
375 and 6 @ $4.65. 









No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, No. 461 tab- 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back let arm chair 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive of slightly 
brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. lighter con- 

struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 450P 
At the left. Same 
as No. 450 but with 
plywood posture 
back and seat, $2.85. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


TABLET ARM CHAIR SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESK 


No, 420 
Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price of 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 


This desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 
golden. 


COMPANY - «+ +» INDIANAPOLIS 
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STANDARD 





S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 

However, if vou desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 

Besides these two there are twelve other 
Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 


distinctive styles of 





No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
Ame te Remo es tee eae) et 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 


literature. 


Cambridge City, 





whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 





STANDARD MFG. CO. 





The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction. meets his strictest re- 
quirements. 


Please write. 


Indiana, U.S. A. 

























MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


Pa wil chev AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
_ No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 























SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 
BOSTON INKWELL 





SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 













SQUIRES No. 12 
COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 60 
BOSTON INKWELL 

























Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 114’, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Glendale Union High School, Glendale, 
Calif. Alfred F. Priest, Architect. 
Equiped with ‘'Standard’” No. 93 
Tablet Arm Chairs by the H. S&S. 
Crocker Co., Inc., California Distrib- 
utors for the Standard School Equip- 
ment Co. 


hey Choose 
©he Standard Line 


Because it is in keeping with the standard set by 
their magnificent new school plant—because it con- 
forms to the highest conception of modern, health- 
ful, correct posture seating—because its sturdiness 
and reasonable cost spell economy . . . That’s why 
the school executives of Glendale, California, chose 
the Standard School Equipment Company’s Num- 
The No. 93 Posture Tablet Arm Chair is the result ber 93, Correct Posture Tablet Arm Chair. 


of five years’ development. Its shallow seat prevents The Standard Line includes desks, tables, book 


cutting off the circulation just above the knees, its ; : 
wide back slat is placed so as to support the back cases, chairs, stools and other school equipment. 


where support is needed, and the seat so shaped that Whatever your requirements, you may be sure that 
the occupant must sit well back and not on the edge. in the Standard Line you secure school furniture 
Back and tablet arm are so shaped that arms and which not only meets today’s requirements of 
shoulders are free and ae ae ones — beauty, utility, convenience, and health, but which, 
double spiral dowel construction throughout. Finish: through faithful years of service, will cut annual 
Standard Brown, lacquered. vn , 

costs to a minimum. We honestly believe that 

Standard values are “values—above the ordinary.” 


(The Standard Line | 


\ 


NS Cafeteria chairs must be 

aii strong, comfortable, con- 

You should have a copy of our new 1929 venient to handle and at- 
school catalog before you purchase for tractive. Number 1317 is 
next fall. Just a card will bring one. especially recommended 
where chairs are stacked 


... and a Correct 
Posture Kinder- 
garten Chair 


The little backs of 
small children are 
most susceptible to 
external pressure. 
Number 1473 at the 
right is_ scientifically 
designed to provide 





TL LEST TS 


gentle support and en- 
courage correct pos- 
ture. Made in 10, 12, 
14, 15 and 16-inch 
heights. 





Standard School Equipment Co. 
VALUES—-ABOVE THE ORDINARY 
Siler City No. Carolina 


on tables for cleaning. Legs 
are sturdily braced under 
the seat with special pro- 
vision for the strains caused 
by tipping backward. 
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MODERNIZE-— your ee 
Classrooms. INSTALL — ba 
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SLATEROCK is just what its name implies: a rock core 
with a slate surface. It is a permanent blackboard, the life of 
which is measured only by, the life of the school building itself. 
Extreme care and exacting supervision in the process of manu- 
facture have made a superior rock into a blackboard that is 
supreme in every way. 


1c Permanent Blackhoard 






THUY 








SLATEBESTOS will actually prove an economical installation 
in any building. Once installed it will bring blackboard trouble to 
an end. 

SLATEBESTOS is superior to other blackboards in these 
respects: 

Superior writing surface (Non-reflecting) 
More enduring (Actually improves with use) 
Easily erased 

Easily and-quickly installed 

Fire resistant 

. Low upkeep 


SLATEBESTOS IS REAL ECONOMY 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Blackboard and School Equipment 
17 EAST 23rd STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 





AanPwne 


years of satisfactory service it has rendered its many users. 
Built of the finest wood-pulp, it is specially treated to make it 
stiffer, harder, stronger, and more dependable than other boards. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


yo NAL 


























Palmer Liquid Soap 
Tank System. 


Most satisfactory, sanitary and economical soap 
service in School Wash Rooms containing two or 
more wash basins. Soap Valve service at each 
basin: as pictured. Can readily be installed in 
building already erected without defacing walls: 
as well as included in new building plans. Highly 
developed and perfectly practical in principle, 
material, construction, workmanship, finish AND | 
SERVICE PERMANENCY. Write for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


Hi ODUCTS < 


WAUKESHA,WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 











Being uniform in_ strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 





Individual Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Floor Dressing 
Vacuum Eraser Cleaners 
Sanitary Dusters 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 











Janitor 
Sanitary 
School 
Supplies 


\ a 










THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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Our Study Hall Chair No. 14 


The problem of Study Hall Seating is one that must 
be solved by the Superintendent of Buildings in the 
modern type of school architecture. 


Our pedestal tablet arm chair 
is the answer to the problem. 


Chairs can be placed in sections which will give a 
large seating capacity in a medium sized Study Hall. 





We will aid you in solving 
Observe the deep curved comfortable back with pos- your seating problems. 


ture seat. The arm is 14 inches wide, giving ample 


writing space. Arlington Seating Company 


Chairs are fastened to the floor and are therefore 
always in order. 


Arlington Heights 


Illinois 


ete a ete ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eet 
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THE IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


is guaranteed agdinst 
breakage for five years. 


Let us send you a sample — 


See how well it is made. 


| Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. | 

CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and | and seat as checked. | 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the | 0 Brown (walnut) €.) Battleship Gray () Wood Seat | 
most delicate floor covering. | 1 Maroon (mahogany) [) Olive Green O Leatherette Seat | 
| | 
| | 
| 


We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


The Rowles line of blackboards offers three distinct products, each designed to fill a particular need of price and purpose, yet all 
having the same smooth velvety surface that is characteristic of Rowles blackboards. 


ENDURAROC is a very practical blackboard for every type of school building regardless 
of size, cost or location. It is fire and water proof, will not warp,bulge, expand, or contract. 
It is uniform in thickness, light in weight, is available in long lengths, easy to handle, and 
cannot be broken by jars or vibration. It may be fastened to any kind of wall. ENDURA- 
ROC is easily installed by any carpenter or competent workman, although inexperienced 
in erecting blackboards. It will outlast any type of school building. 


PERMAROC meets every blackboard requirement. It is made of enduring material and 
will outlive the building. Where permanency is desired and economy rules we strongly rec- 
ommend PERMAROC. PERMAROC is not affected by atmospheric changes, heat or cold, 
or any other of the factors which cause warping. It, therefore, remains flat and smooth year 
after year. Gypsum rock, the base of PERMAROC, offers no fuel to flame; therefore 
PERMAROC is fireproof. The comparative cost of PERMAROC being low, the cost of in- 
stallation being nominal, the time required to erect it being short, the ‘whole operation is a 
most economical one and the results are all that can be desired in permanent blackboard at 
a low cost. 


DUROPLATE blackboard is considered one of the most reliable wood fibre blackboards 
obtainable. It is adapted for use in any building, permanent or portable. It makes an ex- 
cellent blackboard for general use, temporary classrooms, Sunday Schools, nursery rooms, 
kindergartens, conference rooms and for lecture purposes, bulletin boards and many other 
uses, too numerous to mention. 


Modern manufacturing equipment, volume production methods and 30 years experience in manufacturing blackboards assures uni- 
form quality, lowest prices, prompt shipments and maximum service and satisfaction. 


Rowles blackboards merit investigation and careful consideration. Samples, prices and details upon request. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Dealers ~Write ns in some Good Territory still open 





HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL osamen 4 | 

(RESTING ON DESK) 

FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


3. 


UNDREDS more school 
boards every year are 
standardizing on U. §S 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


U. S. 


406-20 S. W. 9th STREET 


4. 


5. 


U. 


INKWELL COMPANY 





Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 


Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


Has it any special 


Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 





waste-basket 


{n seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
of America, Vul-Cot is standard equip- 
ment .. . Solid at sides and bottom, so 
that not even the smallest particles can 
sift through onto the floor ... Made of 
National Vulcanized Fibre—a material 
that is practically indestructible... 
Guaranteed for five full years of service. 














Wilmington, Del., U. S.A 






advantages? 


Write for samples of 
You can get 


VUI-COr 


-the national wastebasket 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
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The EYESAVER 


A SAMPLE 
WILL RE- 
VEAL THE 
FULL VALUE 
OF THIS 
RULER. 
GLADLY 
SENT UPON 
REQUEST. 


(PATENT PENDING) 





A NEW Idea 
in RULERS 


SHE EYESAVER is an entirely new 

idea in ruler scales. It was designed 
by an authority on educational matters 
and will be found most practical not only 
for school work but also for general use. 


The Eyesaver scale is printed in three 
contrasting colors. On the reverse side is 
a combination inch scale, also a protractor. 


The Eyesaver ruler is manufactured by us 
under an exclusive arrangement with the 
designer. While only recently introduced, 
stocks of the Eyesaver are in the hands of 
leading wholesale distributors throughout 
the country. 


SENECA FALLS RULE & BLock Co. 


-{ Makers of SENECA RULERS} SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


(INCORPORATED) 





GOLD MEDAL 
School Crayons 


onal g SE and Chalks 


AN-Du-SEPTIC and AntI-Dust 95% 
Pure Dustless Blackboard Crayons, and 
GOLD MEDAL colored chalks enjoy an 


enviable position on school supply lists 
because school supply buyers can al- 
ways depend on the reliability of these 
products, and know they are the best, 
most economical buy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Other GOLD MEDAL Products 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons ARTISTA Water Colors 


PERMA Pressed ARTISTA Tempera 
Crayons Show Card Colors 
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Approved! 


By Leading Educational 
Centers The Country Over! 


NGLE STEEL Stools and Chairs are found in the 

leading schools throughout the country. This 

wide-spread acceptance has been earned by sheer merit, 
inherent worth and practicability. 


Unusual durability, structural advantages, manufac- 
turing economies which result in lower prices to you, 
and permanence—these are a few outstanding values 
of this modern equipment. 


Ask for Catalog “‘C-A.”’ Pin the coupon to your letterhead. 
Over 250 items from which to choose. 


No. 1 D. S. Stool. Just the thing 
for laboratories. Heights, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches. Legs built 
of substantial angle steel. Wood 
seat is 13%” diameter and finished 
in mahogany; other finishes if de- 
sired. Steel frame finished in olive 
green enamel. 


No. 100 Stool 


No. 100 Stool. 1314-inch wood seat. 
Substantial stretcher construction. 
Heights: 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 and 27 
inches. Legs of heavy angle steel. 


No. 1700 Tablet 

Arm Chair — Arm 

Size, 1214” wide by 

27” long. Seat, 

141%” by 1444” and 

%”" thick. Saddle 

style. Two-piece 

wood back firmly 

riveted to rear 

continuous posts. 

Height, seat, 18”, 

17” and 16” from 

floor. Top of arm, 

26%”, 25%” and 

24%” from floor No. 1700 
respectively. Tablet Arm Chair 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Pee aa = Dealers in Ssieel Cllten” aw 


. = - 
Ea Angle Steel Equipment =. 
. ANITARY - DURABLE ~=tia~aa=a~<a 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 
} Send Catalog “‘C-A” 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are 
furnished in capacities, ranging from 4 
to 400 g.p.m. of water and 3 to 171 cu. 
ft. per min. of air. For serving up to 
300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 





Deserves 
~adiploma, 
too... 





Final examinations . . . commencement ex- 
ercises . . . the awarding of diplomas .. . 
another school term is over. And the right 
to an honorary certificate has also been won 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE by the vacuum heating pump in the Jen- 





VACUUM HEATING PUMPS— 
CONDENSATION PUMPS —COM- 
PRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS 
FOR AIR AND GASES—STANDARD 
AND SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS—HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 
— SEWAGE EJECTORS — SUMP 
PUMPS—FLAT BOX PUMPS— 
MARINE PUMPS 





nings-equipped school. 

For nothing but praise is heard for these 
worthy pumps. Janitor-engineers applaud 
their conscientious work in keeping return 
lines and radiators clear of air and conden- 
sation. Superintendents commend them for 
making possible efficient operation of the 
heating system and the noticeable fuel econ- 
omies which result. 

Bulletin 85 fully describes the construction 
and operation of the Jennings Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pump. Write for a copy. 


ennings Pumps 


HE NASH ENGINEERING CO 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK 


CONN. 
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“MAKING EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


In the Schools of 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 


Much thought and care has been exercised in the se- 
lection of all equipment for the fine schools of this 
County. 
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As usual under such conditions, “Standard” Electric 
Time Systems have been the predominant choice of 
architects and school officials. 





PARK AVE. ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, 
New York City 





ARDSLEY 

High School 
ARMONK 

Grade School 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR 

New High School 

Old High School 
DOBBS FERRY 

Masters School 
GREENBURGH 

Grade School 

School No. 8 
HASTINGS 

Senior High School 

Grade School 
HARRISON 

Silver Lake School 

Harrison Ave. School 

Halstead Ave. School 
HAWTHORNE 

Harvey Private School for Boys 
IRVINGTON 

Ardsley Tower Private School 
LARCHMONT 

Murray Ave. School 
MAMARONECK 

High School 

Mamaroneck Ave. School 

Rye Neck High School 

Barry Ave. Grade School 
MARYKNOLL 

Catholic Foreign Missionary 

Society of America 

MONTROSE 

Junior and Senior High School 
MT. KISCO 

High School 







HIGH SCHOOL, Montrose, N. Y. 
Knappe & Morris, Architects, New York City 


Some Westchester County Installations 


MT. VERNON 
Grade School No. 1 
Grade School No. 9 
Grade School No. 10 
Grade School No. 14 
Wm. Wilson Jr. H. S. No. 6 
High School 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Schl. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
Columbus School 
Young Junior High School 
Ursuline School for Girls 
Hugenot St. School 
Woodrow Wilson School 


Washington School 
NORTH TARRYTOWN 
St. Theresa’s School 

High School (new) 
High School (old) 
NO. WHITE PLAINS 
School No. 2 
OSSINING 
High and Grade School 
Roosevelt School 
St. Augustine School 
PEEKSKILL 
Drum Hill School 
St. Mary’s School for Girls 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


HIGH SCHOOL, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Guilbert & Betelle, 
Architects, Newark, N. J. 


Military Academy 

Park St. School 
PELHAM 

Siwanoy School 

Washington Ave. Grade School 
PLEASANTVILLE 

High School 

West Side Grade School 
PORT CHESTER 

High School 

Park Ave. School 
PURDY 

High School 
SCARSDALE 

Parochial School, 

Immaculate Heart of Mary 

TARRYTOWN 

Washington Irving Grammar 

School 

Washington Irving High Schl. 
VALHALLA 

School No. 1 
WHITE PLAINS 

East View Junior High School 

Battle Hill School No. 9 

High School 

Mamaroneck Ave. School 

Post Rd. School 
YONKERS 

Holy Trinity School 

Saunders Trade School 

Gorton High School 

Halstead School 

Old High School 
YORKTOWN HEIGHTS 

New School 


Ask our nearest branch for further information on the remarkable new Standard Auto- 
matic Resetting Time System—operates without battery—the most practical and satis- 
factory time service ever devised for school use. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 


204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High St., Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
83 South High St., Columbus 

716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 

806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
50 Church Street, New York City 
1612 Market St., Philadelphia 


Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
229 Pine St. Portland, Ore. 

1 Drumm St. San Francisco 
148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle 

110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 
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Teachers are Funny! 
Muriel Stafford, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Francis’ yellow head gleamed gaily above the 
red sweater that belonged to the little girl in the 
back seat. The teacher had taken off his rain- 
soaked blouse, and borrowed the sweater for him. 
He looked at his blouse drying on the radiator, 
and felt very important. From the radiator his 
gaze drifted out of the window. It had stopped 
raining. He could see the grass, all sparkly green, 
and the leaves that were floating down upon it 
like little multi-colored fairy boats. Perhaps each 
one had a fairy steering it! 

“Francis! You’re the only little boy in your 
row who isn’t ready for Miss Lane. Put your 
paper away quickly, dear.” 

He looked at his desk. His paper wasn’t done 
at all. She’d notice that, pretty soon, and be sad 
or cross. It was hard to remember everything, 
all the time—to finish silly papers by writing 
the same thing over and over; not to say any- 
thing even though you knew the answer, unless 
it was your turn; and not to look out of the 
window when you should be working. Teacher 
was nice, though, and she smiled if you remem- 
bered. He put his things away and sat rigid with 
his hands clenched in the most approved man- 
ner. 

Miss Lane came in briskly. She was the new 
singing teacher, and so pretty! Francis smiled 
at her approvingly, but she didn’t seem to notice 
today. She was biting her lip and frowning a 
little. 

“T hope you are all lovely tall children this 
morning,” she said “Dominick has a fine straight 
back! Let’s listen for a minute and perhaps we 
can hear the clock tick.” 

Francis was much more interested in the 
jingling bracelets on Miss Lane’s arm than in the 
clock. Teacher came across the room and he 
heard Miss Lane whisper: 

“The Boss is around, and he’s on the warpath. 
He hasn’t observed me yet, either. I’m a nervous 
wreck !” 

Francis thrilled with a touch of apprehension. 
So Miss Lane knew the Boss, too! His father 
talked about him lots of times, but he never 
said anything about the Boss being an Indian. 
No wonder Miss Lane was seared! Indians paint- 
ed their faces and carried hatchets when they 
went on the warpath. He’d seen them in the 
movies. 

He watched, absently, while the rest of the 
class sang up the seale and down the scale. Miss 
Lane’s mouth opened very wide and round when 
she sang. He wondered if you could see away 
down to her toes if you were near enough. He 
leaned forward on his elbow to find out, but just 
then Miss Lane noticed him. 


“Why, Francis! I haven’t heard your voice at 
all this morning. You sang beautifully last week. 
Stand up and sing for me.” 

Francis stood and knit his brow anxiously. 

“What’ll I sing?” he asked. 

“Oh, something you learned last year in the 
First Grade. Any song at all.” 

Last year was such a long and hazy time ago. 
He struggled to think of a song. 

“Quickly, Francis! We’re waiting.” 

If he could only think! Ah! He brightened. 
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“T know a song about an old man. Will that be 
all right ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Yes. Anything.” 

He straightened happily. This was a good song. 
His big brother sang it yesterday. She'd like this 
one. His voice soared unsteadily: 

“There was an ole man 
And he had a wooden leg, 
He didn’t have no money 
And he didn’t wanna beg, 
So he took four spools 
And an ole tin ean 
And he ealled it a Ford 
And the darn thing ran!” 
The children liked it. They laughed and some of 
them jumped up and down and clapped their 
hands. He beamed upon them joyously. Miss 
Lane had seemed to like it, to, but when the chil- 
dren started to jump around, she became angry. 

“Francis, you’ve upset the whole room. You 
may stand in the hall.” 

Stand in the hall! Only naughty boys like Et- 
tore were sent in the hall. What had he done? 
She had told him to sing the song. His lips trem- 
bled. 

“You—you said—” 

Just then he saw the door knob move and 
waited tensely. The Boss! With his hatchet, per- 
haps! Miss Lane saw the door knob, too, and 
said, sharply, 

“Did you hear me, Francis ?” 

The door opened. It was only Mr. Jackson, the 
crabby old man with the glasses who came 
around every month or so, and asked questions, 
and said “Ahem!” if you didn’t know. 

Franies trailed out into the hall dejectedly. 
H[e tried to wipe his eves, but his hands were 
covered with the too-long sleeves of the red 
sweater. It was Margaret’s sweater and he 
mustn’t spoil it. He rolled the sleeves up eare- 
fully and leaned against the wall to think. If he 
hadn’t sung, she would have punished him. He 
sang beautifully and she punished him anyway. 
You never know what they want. 

The sun came out and little gold-framed 
shadows danced near the open doorway. He 
looked out the door, then moved out onto the 
steps to better see another radiant tree dropping 
lavish gold coins into the muddy road. Francis 
sat on the steps, absorbed. 


Paul’s little sister Ingeborg tottered out from 
the yard across the way to catch the shimmering 
coins and gather them into a shining heap by the 
road, She saw Francis, and holding up a hand- 
ful, spilled them over her head, laughingly. 
Francis laughed, too, and waved. Ingeborg was 
a nice little kid, even if she did make strange 
sounds called Swedish instead of talking. 

Suddenly he straightened, taut, alert. The fire 
siren! Hurrah! The fire engine was coming! He 
jumped up and danced in the doorway with ex- 
citement. 


All at once he remembered Ingeborg, and 
stared horror-stricken. She was still in the mid- 
dle of the road, pouring leaves over her dainty 
self and laughing to him. 
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HUBERT UPJOHN APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 
OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Hubert S. Upjohn, formerly assistant county super- 
intendent of schools, and since June, 1928, acting super- 
intendent, was recently appointed as head of the school 
system of Los Angeles county, California. Mr .Upjohn 
was appointed from a list of 22 and was one of the three 
highest in the civil service examination held for the 
position. 


The new superintendent was born in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, January 4, 1881, receiving his schooling there and his 
first college work. In 1903 he was graduated from the 
University of Chicago with the degree of Ph.B., after 
which he taught in the high school at Lansing, Mich. ; 
later he was principal of the high school at Grand Haven ; 
he also taught in the academy at Pocatello, Idaho. In 
1908, he taught at Riverside, Calif., and in 1912 he re- 
signed to become principal of the high school at South 
Pasadena, which position he held until his apointment as 
assistant county superintendent under Mr. Mark Keppel. 
Since the death of Mr. Keppel in June, 1928, he had been 
acting superintendent of schools of the county. 





“Ingeborg! Get out of the way! The fire 
engine is coming!” he ealled desperately. 

She didn’t understand. Helplessly he realized 
that she couldn’t, and in the same instant he saw 
the engine turning the corner and bearing down 
upon her like a red demon. In a flash he was off 
the steps and running toward the road, 

It seemed so far—so far— —. His little legs 
twinkled past each other frantically. She had 
seen the engine, now, and stood petrified with 
terror. He caught her dress with a mighty tug, 
and they both tumbled into the gutter as the 
engine whizzed by. ; 

Gee!*He stood up, slowly, and drew a long 
breath. Ingeborg was clinging to him, crying, 
and she was all muddy. He looked at himself in 
dismay. So was he—and Margaret’s red sweater! 
He saw Teacher running towards him. He’d 
‘atch it now, all right! He’d gone outdoors in- 
stead of staying in the hall, and he’d muddied 
Margaret’s sweater. His bright head drooped for- 
lornly. 

He felt himself caught up in Teacher’s arms 
and braced himself for a shaking. But, no, she 
was holding him tight, and laughing and erying, 
and saying strange things. Incredible things. 

“Francis! Francis! You brave boy! You ador- 
able angel! Oh, what a fright you gave me!” 

He was taken into school, triumphant, but 
very, very thoughtful. You did what they said 
and they punished you. Then you did what they 
said not to do, and they ealled you nice names 
and hugged vou. After all, teachers are funny! 












Financing Public Education’ 


Dr. E. E. Lewis, Ohio State University 


TABLE I 


Relative Weight of Factors Affecting Increase 
in Cost of Education in Ohio 


In this paper we shall attempt to defend the 
following theses: (1) The cost of education is 
increasing; (2) the cost of edueation will con- 
tinue to increase; (3) the real causes for the 
inerease are beyond the control of public-school 
officials; (4) therefore, public-school officials 
should worry less about the fact that the cost of 
education is increasing and worry more about 
methods of financing the increased cost; (5) the 
general property tax as the chief means of 
financing public education is inadequate; (6) 
education officials should recognize this fact and 
should spend their time and energy in creating 
publie sentiment, and in securing legislation 
that will make it possible to use other and better 
means for supporting public education. 


1. The Cost of Education is Increasing 

In recent years, the cost of public education 
has inereased by leaps and bounds. In 1879, we 
spent $1.64 per capita of the total population of 
the United States for public education; in 1926, 
$17.25. For each pupil in average daily attend- 
anee, we spent $101.19 in 1926. For each day 
per pupil in average daily attendance we spent 


11.8 cents in 1870, and 60 cents in 1926, The. 


increase from 1870 to 1920 was slight. From 
1900 to 1910 it nearly doubled and from 1910 to 
1920 it doubled again. Since 1920 the cost has 
continued to run up, the per capita cost increas- 
ing from $9.80 in 1920 to $17.25 in 1926.? It will 
probably double again in the ten year period: 
1920 to 1930. 

Furthermore, the cost of education varies 
widely from rural district to rural district, from 
city to city, and from state to state. This wide 
variation may be due to the differing degrees of 
interest in education, or to differences in the per 
capita wealth of communities, or to the relative 
percentage of children in public and private 
schools, or to all three factors combined. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that in rural schools the cost 
per pupil varies from $15 to $125, a ratio of over 
1 to 8. The variation in cities ranges from $24.76 
to $175.36, a ratio of 1 to 7, and in states from 
£29.65 to $126.65, a ratio of 1 to 444. On the 
average, about 38 per cent of the expenditures 
of both cities and states is for education. This 
is more than twice that expended for any other 
item exeept protection of person and property in 
cities. 

There is a difference, to be sure, between the 
apparent and the real cost of education. This is 
brought out by Foster in a recent study of the 
inereased cost of education in Ohio. In Table I, 
Foster® shows that while the actual expenditures 
for public schools in Ohio in 1924 was 838 per 
cent of the corresponding amount in 1900, the 
expenditures in 1924 based upon the purchasing 
power of the dollar was only 450 per cent. 

One of the reasons for the true increase of 450 
per cent is the large increase in attendance since 
1900. When the actual number of days attend- 
ance in 1924 is compared with the same item in 
1913, the cost of education in Ohio per pupil in 
average daily attendance is considerably less. 
The total increase per unit of service is only 
176 per cent. 

“This increase of 176 per cent can be better 
accounted for by the fact that the greatest real 
gains in attendance have been made in the high 
schools where instruction is much more expen- 
sive than it is in the elementary schools. Nation- 
wide surveys of public-school finances show that 
on the average each additional day of instruc- 
tion in high schools costs approximately two and 
one-half times as much as an additional day’s 





1An address delivered before the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials. Columbus, Ohio, 
May 22, 1929. 

20. S. Bureau of Education—Bulletin No. 39, (1927) 

3Foster, R. R., Report on Finance to Ohio State Edu. 
Assn., 1929. 


Factors Involved Dollars 
in the Expenditures for Actually Total Cost 
Public Schools Spent in 1900 
(1) Total Cost of Public 
Schools in 1900............ $ 13,335.211 100 
(2) Increase Chargeable to 
Depreciation of the 
SNENE, hi fiénkinenadcsdssazadaioniss 
(3) Increase Chargeable to 
Increased Attendance, 
assuming the same 
Kinds and Quality of 
Service as in 1900........ 
(4) Increase Chargeable to 
Improvement in 
Amount and Quality of 
Service for the In- 
crease in Attendance 
CERN: TR iisscsscesseseaacescse 
(5) Increase Chargeable to 
Improvement in 
Amount and Quality of 
Service for the same 
Attendance as in 1900 
(6) Total Cost of Public 
Schools in 1924 (Sum 
of items 1 to 5 in- 
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51,677.063 388 


11,734,986 88 


16,417,100 123 


18,602,311 139 


111,766,671 838 


instruction in elementary schools. The average 
day’s attendance in the elementary schools in 
Ohio inereased only 25 per cent from 1900 to 
1927, while the average daily attendance in the 
high schools increased 215 per cent, or about six 
times as rapidly. The number of pupil days in 
elementary schools increased 30 per cent in Ohio 
between 1915 and 1927 and the number of pupil 
days in high schools increased 119 per cent.” 

Foster has made an elaborate statistical caleu- 
lation in which he establishes a comparable unit. 
He concludes that there is actually only about 
139 per cent increase in cost of education per 
unit of service rendered, This net increase must 
be attributed either to improvement in school 
conditions, that is, in the amount and quality of 
service rendered, or to wasteful methods of man- 
agement. He concludes that it seems improbable 
that the major portion of this increase of 139 
per cent has been due to waste. The schools of 
today offer at least twice as much in the way of 
housing, curriculum, and quality of instruction 
as did the institutions of 25 years ago. 

Foster concludes that “while real economy 
should be practiced wherever possible, Ohio is 
not paying an exorbitant price for education in 
comparison to what it paid in 1900.” His study 
clearly shows that the improved training of 
teachers and the consequent increase in the 
quality of instruction offsets the slight increase 
in the cost of the teacher’s salaries. He is of the 
opinion that no attempt should be made to re- 
duce expenditures by lowering the salary of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers. 

We may summarize by saying that for every 
dollar spent for schools in Ohio in 1900, $8.38 
was spent in 1924. Of this increase of $7.38, 
$3.88 was chargeable to the depreciation of the 
dollar; 88 cents to increase attendance, assum- 
ing the same kinds and quality of service as in 
1900; $1.23 to improvement in service rendered 
for the increase in attendance, and only $1.39 
to improvement per unit of service rendered in 
1900. It is consistent to expect improvement in 
service over a period of 25 years. It is also con- 
sistent to expect to pay a fair price for this im- 
provement. All of the data available show that 
there is little reason for believing that we are 
now paying an exorbitant price for education 
in comparison to what was being paid in 1900. 
In fact, we may well marvel at getting so many 
improvements at so little additional cost. The 
figures for Ohio are probably typical for the 
country at large. 


2. The Cost of Education Will Continue 
to Increase 


Here we enter the field of prophesy, which is 
always a dangerous field for one who is inclined 
to be scientific. There are at least four reasons 
why ,it seems reasonable to expect a continual 
increase in the cost of education—not only a 
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gross increase in cost, but also a net increase in 
cost. 

In the first place, the wealth of the nation 
continually increases. In 1912, the national in- 
come was thirty-three billions, and in 1920 it 
was seventy billions. In 1912, we spent 1.46 per 
cent of our national income for education, and 
in 1920, 1.48 per cent. It is reasonable to expect 
that as our national income increases, we will 
continue to expend at least as large a per cent of 
it for education. In fact, we might reasonably 
expect to increase the percentage. 

We spend annually about eight billions on 
crime and only two and one-half billions on edu- 
cation. We spend upwards of twenty billions on 
various forms of luxuries such as candies, tobac- 
co, cakes and confections, perfumes, cosmetics, 
clubs and theaters as against two and one-half 
billions on education. The value of our exports 
in the year 1920 was more than eight times the 
amount expended for public schools. The value 
of our imports was more than five times as much, 
and the products of our mines were worth 
almost seven times as much; the income of our 
life insurance companies was worth almost twice 
as much. The value of our farm products in 
1920 was 25 times the sum expended for schools. 

It is perfectly apparent that the American 
people are able to support education not only on 
the present, but on an increasing scale of ex- 
penditures. There is no reason why the present 
scale might not be doubled, tripled, or quadru- 
pled. The wealth is here. This is a fact beyond 
dispute. 

A second reason for predicting an increase in 
expenditures is the ever-increasing faith that the 
American people have in what education will do 
for the children of the nation. This has become 
a fetish, a mania. Each generation expects more 
education than the previous generation. Each 
generation consumes more education than the 
previous generation. Fathers and mothers want 
more and better education for their children. 
This manifests itself in the lengthening of the 
school year, the increase in the average daily 
attendance, the expansion of the curriculum, in 
the kind and type of courses offered the pupils, 
etc. If one reviews the last 25 years on any one 
of these items, the increase is startling. This 
percentage may be slowing down, but it is by no 
means ended. Witness the universal interest at 
the present time in junior high schools, junior 
colleges, radio and visual education, free night 
schools, education for the hard of hearing, for 
pupils of defective eyesight, and for other dis- 
genie groups, the expansion of library service, 
etc. There is a real enthusiasm for public 
education ; the people want it, especially the par- 
ents of the children. 

Witness again the joy with which education is 
appreciated by children of .this generation as 
compared with children of the previous genera- 
tion. There can be no doubt but that the children 
of today like to go to school better than they did 
at any previous time in history. This in itself is 
a tribute to the schools. The schools have become 
and are becoming more attractive. Education is 
really being sold to the consumer, the boys and 
girls, and to the parents who pay for it, on a 
much vaster scale than ever before. This is a 
very evident psychological fact of vast signifi- 
cance. Boys and girls of today like to go to 
schools. Their children are going to like it and 
like it still more than did their parents, and the 
parents are going to demand it as one of the in- 
alienable rights and privileges of citizenship. 
This is a very potent argument in defense of the 
thesis that the cost of education will continue 
to increase. 

Again, before the world war, it was freely 
predicted that a world war was impossible. The 
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bankers would not permit it. When the war broke 
out, it was again predicted that it would not 
last long. The bankers would not permit it; and 
it would soon close. Later, at the time of partici- 
pation of the United States, it was predicted that 
five or six billions might be raised by the sale 
of Liberty Bonds, but upwards of twenty-one 
billions were actually raised without reaching 
the limit, and in the rehabilitation settlements 
with the different countries America has prob- 
ably contributed eight to ten billions for that 
purpose alone. This was unbelievable prior to 
the war. 

I mention this to illustrate and to partially 
prove a point which I desire to make. My point 
is that the limit of financial support for any 
enterprise is not only financial, but also psycho- 
logical. We buy what we want. We constantly 
confiscate our capital in order that we may have 
highly perishable articles, such as automobiles. 
While there may be an absolute limit, it is not 
readily discernible. The desire for things creates 
a desire to go out and earn the things desired. 
Edueation is a wealth producer as well as a 
wealth consumer. The best educational area con- 
sumes and produces the great amount of wealth. 

Therefore, I argue that we will increase our 
expenditures for education, simply because the 
people want education and because in the long 
run education is wealth producing. How rapidly 
this increase will take place is, of course, proble- 
matical. In the last analysis, it depends, in part, 
upon the salesmanship of public officials, but 
chiefly upon sociological forees over which 
school officials have little or no control. 

Good will and public confidence as well as real 
service are the important necessities in a pro- 
gram of progressive education. The tremendous 
wealth of America is due not only to natural re- 
sources, but also to the will of the people and 
the general level of intelligence. The standard of 
the American working man is the marvel of the 
world. There seems to be no desire to lower the 
standard but, on the contrary, the tendency 
seems to be to increase it. We are in a new eco- 
nomic era in which old standards are rapidly 
giving way to new conceptions. Big business no 
longer desires ignorant slavelike serfs as em- 
ployees. No, big business is paying big wages for 
shorter hours to highly educated workmen in 
order that the workmen in their increased hours 
of leisure may have the money to buy and con- 
sume the products which they make in their 
working hours. It is a ecyele but not a vicious 
cycle. A cycle in which education plays an in- 
creasingly important role. 


3. The Causes for Increase Beyond Control of 
School Officials; (4) Therefore, School Offi- 
cials Should Worry Less About the Increas- 
ing Cost and More About the Methods of 
Financing 

We may conclude, then, that the gross as well 
as the net cost of education has increased and 
that it will in all probability continue to increase 
during the next 25 years. Perhaps not at the 
same rate but surely it will increase unless an 
unforseen cataclysm occurs to American civili- 
zation. We must make up our minds to this fact 
and plan accordingly. The factors causing this 
increase are factors over which we as school 
officials have little or no control. We cannot stop 
the increase in the wealth of the nation, and we 
would not desire to do so if we could. We cannot 
stop the strengthening of the educational tradi- 
tions. I do not believe we would want to stop it 
if we could. For over a hundred years, there has 
been a vast propaganda, a preaching of the gospel 
of education, and what education would do for 
the children of the nation and for the nation 
itself. We, as school officials, believe this gospel. 

It is part of our habit patterns. H. G. Wells and 

others have echoed the sentiment around the 

world. The services of the schoolmaster are at 
last recognized as a great national asset. In fifty 
years we have stepped beyond the notion that 
education is a privilege; now it is conceived as 
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an obligation. We make children go to school: 
we make parents send them to school, and we try 
to make the school attractive to all kinds and 
types of children. We do all of this in response 
to public demand. We have little control over 
this demand. It behooves us, therefore, to quit 
complaining about the increased cost of educa- 
tion. We should, of course, as a matter of good 
business sense practice all reasonable economics 
but not unreasonable economics. We should be- 
come educational statesmen. If we really believe 
in education, it behooves us to spend our time 
figuring out new and better ways of supporting 
education on a vaster and more efficient scale 
commensurate with the increased wealth and 
complexity of civilization. This calls for real 
constructive and creative leadership. 


5. The General Property Tax as the Chief Means 
of Financing Public Education is Inadequate 


If we are to continue to support education on 
an increasing seale of development, it is obvious 
that we must resort to new methods of financing. 
The sources of school support in the United 
States at present are as follows: 








TABLE II 
Sources of School Support for the United States 
As a Whole 
(Figures are percents)?! 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1926 


5.4 4.2 3.2 2.7 1.4 
18.4 17.2 1 


From permanent funds 
DG TMB iissvescissecscsis 





From state taxes 4.9 13.8 13.9 
From county and local 

CINE a iscciss sascsincicciess 67.9 68.0 72 78.2 79.0 
From all other sources 8.3 10.6 9 5.3 5.7 
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1U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 39 (1927) 





This table shows that a little more than three- 
fourths of the support for schools comes from 
counties and local districts. The variations are 
very wide. For example, in Wyoming the local 
districts contribute about 48 per cent; in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee only 15 per cent; in New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Louisiana, only 16 per 
cent; at the other extreme we find that in Rhode 
Tsland 96.1 per cent of all the receipts for school 
purposes are received from local districts; in 
Nebraska 98.6 per cent; in West Virginia 96.4 
per cent; in Kansas 99.3 per cent. In fact, the 
per cent of support furnished by the states 
ranges from 0.2 per cent in Kansas to 81.5 per 
cent in Delaware. Omitting Delaware, which is 
an extreme case, the upper limit is 39.1 per 
eent, in Texas. “The range for the counties is 
from zero in 16 of the states to 69.6 per cent in 
New Mexico. In all there are 8 states that derive 
more than 40 per cent of their school support 
from the county. From local districts Virginia 
derives the smallest per cent (15.6), while Kansas 
derives the largest (99.3).” 

The states do not reveal any significant change 
in policy during the period between 1890 and 
1926. In 1890, a total of 18.4 per cent of all school 
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receipts were from state taxes. This was de- 
creased to 13.9 per cent in 1926. If any change 
is discernible, it is in the direction of a large 
per cent of the burden being thrown upon the 
county and local taxes. In 1890, as much as 67.9 
per cent was derived from this source and this 
was increased to 79 per cent in 1926. 

However, there are certain states that are 
frankly recognizing the necessity for a larger 
taxing unit. This means the spread of taxes for 
school purposes over a larger geographical and 
population area. Since the close of the war, the 
following states have increased the amount of 
money furnished from state funds for education: 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

The general character of the legislation 
creating these increases is shown by these ex- 
wnples: Arizona in 1921 increased the amount 
furnished by the state by 66 per cent. In 1920 
California, after a constitutional amend- 
ment, increased the state’s quota from $17.50 
to $30 per pupil in the elementary schools, while 
for high-school pupils the inerease was from $15 
to $30 per pupil. In 1919 Georgia decided to de- 
vote 50 per cent of all the money received by the 
state to the support of common schools. In 1919 
Massachusetts passed a law which raised the 
state’s share of the cost of schools from 1.82 per 
cent in 1915 to 11.3 per cent in 1921. In New 
York the state furnished 9.3 per cent of the sup- 
port of schools in 1905; in 1918 it furnished 9.5 
per cent; in 1920, 12.1 per cent; and in 1921, 
21.9. In 1921 Pennsylvania enacted a law fixing 
minimum salaries for teachers. According to this 
law the state pays, in districts that meet the 
standards fixed by the state, the following per- 
centages of the teachers’ salaries: first-class dis- 
tricts, 25 per cent; second-class and third-elass 
districts, 35 per cent; fourth-class districts, 50 
per cent. Washington, in 1920, increased the pro- 
portion of the cost of schools to be borne by the 
state from 18 per cent to 25 per cent. 

These illustrations show very definitely the 
tendency in a number of states. Such action is 
to be taken as a frank recognition of the fact 
that education is to a certain extent a function 
of the state. 

Obviously, any increase in the control of edu- 
cation by the state represents no modification of 
the fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment. 


The question may be argued, however, from 
a wholly different point of view, namely, that of 
expediency and the consideration of what, after 
all, constitutes a local unit of government. As to 
the latter question, it appears that the state is a 
local unit of government as compared with the 
United States Government; the county is a local 
unit as compared with the state; the school dis- 
trict is a local unit as compared with the county; 
each ward in a city is a local unit in relation to 
the entire city. “Local” does not connote any 
fixed unit of territory, but is a relative term. 
This being the case, the question becomes one of 
expediency rather than one of principle. 


There is no question but that larger taxing 
units such as the county or the state make this 
more easily possible than small units such as the 
school districts. This has been amply demon- 
strated in those states that have adopted a sys- 
tem providing for larger units. 


In reply to the argument that a wealthy dis- 
trict should not be taxed to assist in supporting 
schools in another district it may be said that 
any principle which may justify such position 
has long since been discarded in American gov- 
ernment. Wealthy individuals are taxed to build 
roads that are used by poorer people; the wealthy 
are taxed to erect city halls and other buildings 
that serve the interests of poor people as well as 
of richer ones; men with no children are taxed 
to support schools that are attended by children 
of other men. 
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There are among the states in their ability 
to support schools, differences as great as those 
among counties and school districts within a 
single state. In 1920 in Nevada the average 
wealth for each child from five to eighteen years 
of age was $48,000, while in Mississippi it was 
$3,000. 

It is obvious, I believe, that the expansion of 
education which the present and future America 
requires will necessitate an expansion of funds 
quite impossible to the old tax system. In fact, 
the old system is a hang-over from the old in- 
dustrial period that is rapidly passing away. It 
fails to tap the resources of modern industries 
and business. The highways are no longer 
financed by a general property tax. Highway ex- 
tensions and improvements in the last ten years 
have been made possible by the adoption of a 
sales tax. I believe that now every state in the 
union uses a tax on gasoline for the support of 
highways. Why should not a similar plan be 


used on tobacco, theaters, and certain other: 


forms of luxuries for the support of education ? 
There can be no doubt about the available wealth. 

The only doubt is in the method of relieving 
the property from tax and of taxing other 
articles. In certain states severence taxes are 
used. These states are rich in mine products, 
oil, and in some instances lumber, and other nat- 
ural resources. The point I am making is that a 
nation-wide campaign should be made, especially 
by business officials for new and better methods 
of raising money. Everywhere but in America, 
according to various authorities, the general 
property tax is being abolished. Seligman says: 
.... “that the general property tax as actually 
administered today is beyond al! peradventure 
the worst tax known in the civilized world.” 

The authorities agree that soon or later it 
will have to be abolished in America or partially 
abolished. The report of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation Committee agrees upon the following 
principles for states. That these should consti- 
tute the basis upon which a unified system of 
state and Jocal taxes should be based. 


6. Education Officials Should Recognize this 
Fact and Should Spend their Time and Ener- 
gy in Creating Public Sentiment, and in Se- 
curing Legislation that Will Make it Possible 
to Use Other and Better Means for Support- 
ing Education 


Any proposed system of state and local taxa- 
tion must, at the very outset, recognize certain 
existing conditions, conform to certain practical 
requirements before it can be seriously consid- 
ered as a basis for legislation. These conditions 
and requirements, the tax association committee 
has had constantly in mind. They may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

A. The proposed system must yield the large 
revenues which our state and local governments 
require at the present time. 


B. It must be practicable from an administra- . 


tive standpoint; that is, it must be capable of be- 
ing administered by such means and agencies as 
the states have at their command or ean reason- 
ably be expected to provide. 

C. It must be adapted to a country with a 
federal form of government, and to this end 
thust reconcile the diverse claims of our several 
states, which now conflict at many points, there- 
by producing unjust multiplication and disre- 
gard of interstate comity. 

D. It must respect existing constitutional 
limitations, federal and state, or else point to 
practicable methods of constitutional amend- 
ment. 

FE. It must represent as nearly as possible a 
general consensus of opinion, and to this end 
must give careful consideration to the most in- 
fluential body of opinion developed and formu- 
lated by the National Tax Association. 

F. It must not propose measures wholly for- 
eign to American experience and contrary to the 
ideas of the American people. . 

Study of the tax laws of the American states 
reveals the fact that there are three fundamental 
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DEDICATING THE SCHOOL’ 
By William Henry Scott 

Let us now with earnest hearts and with 
exalted faith and hope solemnly consecrate 
this building to its high and holy purpose. 
May the youth of this community for genera- 
tions to come gather in this place to receive 
instruction in knowledge and training in vir- 
tue. May they find here every condition ne- 
cessary to a true and enlightened education. 
Especially, may their teachers be examples of 
excellence in scholarship and character, seek- 
ers after goodness and truth, lovers of child- 
ren, enthusiasts, and adepts in the finest of all 
arts, the development and inspiration of hu- 
man souls. May these rooms always be per- 
vaded with an invigorating atmosphere of 
mental and moral life, and may no child pass 
from these schools to higher grades or to the 
outer world without having been made more 
virtuous, and in every way more capable of 
wise and just, of useful and noble living. 

To this end, may the blessing of God be 
upon child and parent, upon pupil and teacher, 
upon principal and superintendent, and upon 
everyone whose influence will in any degree 
affect the work of education as it shall be con- 


ducted within these walls. 

1The above is an address prepared by a citizen of 
Columbus and delivered at the dedication of a local 
school building. 
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principles which have been more or less clearly 
recognized by our lawmakers. . 

The first is the principle that every person hav- 
ing taxable ability should pay some sort of 
direct personal tax to the government under 
which he is domiciled, and from which he re- 
ceives the personal benefits which that govern- 
ment confers. ... 


The second principle is that tangible property, 
by whomsoever owned, should be taxed in the 
jurisdiction in which it is located, because it 
there receives protection and other governmental 
benefits and services. . 


The third principle, somewhat less clearly and 
generally exemplified by our tax laws, but dis- 
cernible none the less, is that business carried 
on for profit in any locality should be taxed for 
the benefit it receives. 


The same report summarized the reeommenda- 
tions for a model system. 


1. Personal-income tax. The first decision 
reached by the committee was that . . there 
should be a personal tax levied with the exclusive 
view of carrying out the principle that every 
person having taxable ability should pay a direct 
tax to the government under which he is domi- 
ciled. . . . The committee ... . is of the opin- 
ion that a personal-income tax is the best method 
of enforcing the personal obligation of the citi- 
zen. .. . It is contrary to the theory of this tax 
that it should appiy to the income from any 
business as such, or apply to the income of any 
property as such. The tax should be levied upon 
persons in respect to their entire net income, 
and should be collected only from persons and 
at places where they reside. . . . The committee 
believes that the amount of the income exempted 
from the personal-income tax should not exceed 
$600 for a single person and $2100 for a husband 
and wife, with a further exemption of $200 for 
each dependent up to a number not to exceed 
three. . . . The lowest rate should be not less 
than 1 per cent, and under present conditions we 
regard it as inexpedient to impose a rate higher 
than six per cent. ... 


2. Property tax. The second part of the tax 
system proposed by the committee is a tax upon 
tangible property, levied exclusively at the place 
where the property is located... . We recom- 
mend that it be confirmed to tangible property, 
and that intangible property of all descriptions 
be exempt from taxation as property. ... We 
believe that the personal income tax which we 
have already recommended will reach income 
from intangible property fully and fairly at the 
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only place where it can be taxed without running 
the risk of unjust double taxation. 

The primary work of assessment will, of 
course, continue to be done by local authorities; 
but it is essential that such work should be su- 
pervised, and, where necessary, controlled by a 
competent state tax commission or tax commis- 
sioner. 

3. Business tax. A properly constituted busi- 
ness tax .... which should, except in certain 
cases, be levied on the net income derived from 
business carried on within the state levying the 
tax. The rate of the business tax should be pro- 
portional and not progressive. ... We believe 
that, in general, a tax of 2 per cent of such in- 
come would be adequate. . . . The rate in no case 
should exceed 5 per cent. The administration 
of a business tax must be placed in the hands of 
the state tax commission or tax commissioner. 
The business tax we recommend is proposed as 
a substitute for all existing business taxes. 

4. Inheritance tax. The committee strongly 
favors the use of the inheritance tax by the 
American states; . . . none of our reeommenda- 
tions, if carried out, will interfere in any way 
with the levy of inheritance taxes by the 
states. ... 

5. Taxes on consumption. The National Tax 
Association will do well to appoint a committee 
to canvass carefully the possibility of supple- 
menting existing sources of state and local reve- 
nue by taxes levied upon what may fairly be 
classified as luxurious consumption. 

6. Tax administration. Assessment districts 
should be large enough to justify the employ- 
ment of at least one permanent official in each 
district, who should receive a salary sufficient to 
make it possible for him to give all his time to 
his work. Such permanent assessors should be 
provided with well-equipped offices, a suitable 
number of permanent clerks, and such part- 
time assistants as may be needed for a short 
period each year. . . . The committee favors the 
method of appointment, since it does not believe 
that, other things being equal, elective officials 
ean or will perform their work as efficiently as 
appointive. . . These officials should serve for a 
term of at least four years. All assessors, 
whether elected or appointed, should be subject 
to removal for willful negligence or malfeasance 
while in office. A permanent tax commission, or 
tax commissioner, should be established in every 
state. ... The proposed personal income and 
business taxes should be administered by state 
rather than by local authorities. 

7. Separation of sources of state and local 
revenue. The plan we propose does not require 
any separation whatever of the sources of state 
and local revenue, but . . . . it is not inconsist- 
ent with the adoption of a thoroughgoing scheme 
of separation. . . . The committee is of the opin- 
ion that a partial separation of the source of state 
and local revenue is desirable, but that complete 
separation, by cutting the connecting cord be- 
tween state and local governments, tends to de- 
stroy the state’s sense of responsibility in the 
matter of local taxation. 

There is no phase of educational administra- 
tion to which leaders, and indeed teachers in 
general should give more acute and critical 
attention than to the problem of new methods 
of taxation. The reforms and advancement re- 
quired in education can never be accomplished 
or even approximated without a fundamental 
reconstruction of our entire fiscal philosophy and 
a complete reorganization of our tax system. The 
old system cannot equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for different localities; it eannot furnish 
sufficient funds without serious injustice to cer- 
tain individual or taxpayers; it cannot distrib- 
ute the tax burden with equity. 

Professor Seligman says: “While it is true 
that the educational budget has increased more 
rapidly than the population, it is not true that 
it has increased more rapidly than the wealth of 
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Budgeting Equipment for a New Building 


Harry S. Ganders, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnatti 


School authorities often are so desirous of ob- 
taining a monumental school building that prob- 
lems of equipment are almost entirely overlooked. 
It is, however, through intelligent choice of 
equipment that a school building is given its 
real educational significance. All too often no 
provisions are made for equipment until the 
board’s funds, as well as its patience, have been 
exhausted upon the building itself. Most of the 
money that should have been set aside for equip- 
ment is absorbed by architects and contractors 
in “alterations” and “improvements,” simply be- 
cause equipment needs were not budgeted at the 
outset and proper deductions made for it from 
the total bond issue. 

Even in eases where some unabsorbed balances 
remain after the building is completed, expendi- 
tures for equipment are unguided and uncon- 
trolled due to the absence of thoroughgoing 
equipment budgeting. As a result, the most im- 
portant hygienic and educational values are 
ignored in favor of the sole consideration of cost. 

The completed building must be equipped; 
the absence of adequate funds not withstanding. 
Hence cheap equipment and old obsolete items 
are brought over to the new structure from the 
now abandoned old buildings. Thoroughgoing 
equipment budgeting is the remedy for this most 
unbusinesslike and unintelligent practice. 


The Percentage Estimate Is Inaccurate 

In some cities attempts are made to set aside 
funds for equipment. The most common method 
is the “percentage of total building costs” or 
“lump-sum” estimate. Some architects allow 
about 8 per cent of the building cost, to cover 
equipment costs for an elementary school and 
about 12 per cent in case of a high school. The 
simplicity of this method recommends it; it is as 
inadequate as it is easy. 

It should be recognized, that architects are 
not equipment engineers. Few know the details 
of school equipment needs. Their primary in- 
terest is in a good building. If insufficient funds 
remain for equipment, that is not their concern. 
There is no uniformity among school buildings 
ot various cities, nor are equipment “set-ups” 
available that would justify a flat percentage 
estimate being applied everywhere. The percent- 
age estimate is based on equipment of existing 
buildings, many of which are inadequately 
equipped. Furthermore, neither architects nor 
school authorities have made a thoroughgoing 
study of all items of equipment that should go 
into a “typical” elementary, junior or senior 
high school. The need for such an investigation 
is apparent. 


Even if the same standard equipment were 
provided in standarized buildings, there is every 
reason to believe that differences in costs would 
not vary together from year to year. 

This prevailing method of percentage esti- 
mating has been shown by Loomis! to be unre- 
liable, inadequate, and inflexible. Probable dif- 
ferences in the percentages for equipment of the 
total cost, where only three of all the possible 
variables are allowed to affect the percentages, is 
shown in 8 hypothetical cases as follows: 

CASES 


Percentage of 
Total Cost 


(Based on Loomis’ Data) of Building for 


Equipment 
a) Where cost of equipment is kept 
constant and 
1. Minimum building cost per cubic 
foot of 20c is assumed.................. 12 
2. Maximum building cost per cubic 
foot of 40c is assumed.................... 6 


b) Where cost of building is kept 
constant and 
3. Maximum cost of equipment due 


"Loomis, A. K. The Technique of Estimating School 
Equipment Costs. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege New York, 1926. 


to an assumed 50 percent’ in- 
crease in quantity needed is 
GTITINONE asics cn nssacndassscsicicescecocessaseess ry 
4. Minimum cost of equipment due 
to an assumed 25 per cent 
decrease in price tor lower 
WERE 16 RAGHU i.esisiiescsccscsicecsss. 6 
c) Where cost of building is assumed 
to vary to the extreme in one 
direction and cost of equipment 
to the extreme in the’ other 
direction with 
5. Minimum building costs and 
maximum equipment costs 
MISTER. SiGe o crea cenask a paisa suskcksccsuncs sdkats 18 
6. Maximum building costs and 
minimum equipment. costs 
RR ee ee eer ere rere Tere er +3 


d) Where both building and equipment 

costs vary to the extreme in the 

same direction and 
- Maximum building costs and 
maximum equipment costs are 
DUMRTOG: ies cccrnceecigas eves seveccsuccossectsess 9 
Minimum building costs and 
minimum equipment costs are 
DTN, «coisas sinisunain 9 


@ 


It is evident from the above that possible vari- 
ations in costs may cause a difference in the 
percentage for equipment to vary from 4!5 to 
18 per cent. 

Loomis points out, that in addition to being 
unreliable, the percentage basis is inadequate, 
because estimates are not in detail and conse- 
quently expenditures cannot be guided and con- 
trolled by them. It is evident also, that percent- 
age estimates fail to make any allowance for the 
special needs of a particular school or differences 
in financial ability to buy equipment. 


A Procedure for Equipment Budgeting 

Preliminary steps in equipment budgeting 
are: (a) the determination, by the superintend- 
ent of schools, of the proper location, size and 
type of the building; (b) the determination of 
the number and type of classrooms, cafeterias, 
shops, and other units that must be included; and 
(c) the decision by the educational staff of the 
educational activities to be carried on in the 
yarious rooms. 

The actual procedure of equipment budgeting 
can now be undertaken. 

1. The first step is to list the number and types 
of all items of equipment for each room that will 
be necessary for carrying out the proposed edu- 
cational program of the school. Types or kinds 
of equipment items should be designated by 
numbers corresponding to item numbers in 
standard specifications. 

(Hundreds of industrial concerns have been 
induced to use standard, or Master specifications 
in the manufacture, and “Specification Labels” 
in the sale of their products. This was accom- 
plished by the Federal Specifications Board un- 
der Secretary Hoover. Cooperative development 
of standard specifications for school equipment 
might be as feasible. It is certainly desirable.) 

2. An evaluation of items of equipment in 
buildings being replaced should then be made. 
Such evaluations should be in terms of the 
standard specifications. The number of items in 
old buildings that conform in major respects to 
the specifications should be entered as reductions 
from the original list in the above. If no stand- 
ard specifications have been developed and none 
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are available, the committee merely exercises its 
judgment. 

5. The superintendent should inform his com- 
mittee of the action of the board determining 
which quality-level specifications are to be used. 
Where specitications on-but-one-level have been 
developed, or where there are none, the superin- 
tendent informs the committee which one of 
Loomis? 1925 lists is to be used. 

4. The superintendent’s committee, using the 
designated price list, resubmits the reeommended 
list of equipment until no further revisions are 
necessary. Following is the form of this report: 

5. If this equipment budget is being prepared 
in 1929, it is necessary to measure the change in 
price level from 1925 (the vear for which the 
Loomis price lists were prepared) to 1929. The 
1925 and the 1929 prices must be paralleled and 
ealeulations made as illustrated in Loomis’ 
study. The 1929 quotations, or those for any eur- 
rent year, can be obtained from the Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It is safe to predict that within a few months 
the ealeulations in Column 5 will no longer need 
to be made locally. The current publication 
month by month of an index of school equipment 
prices is as necessary as the monthly publication 
of the index of “The Cost of Living for Teach- 
ers,” the “Index of the Price of School Build- 
ings,” the “Index of the Price of Instructional 
Supplies” now being published in various jour- 
nals, and the “Index of School-Bond Prices,” 
which is published monthly in the Scoot Boarp 
JOURNAL, 


6. The report prepared according to Column 4 
above, gives prices at the 1925 level. Suppose the 
index number 1.03. In order to change the total 
cost as estimated for 1925 in Column 4 to the 
cost for 1925, the current year, multiply the 1925 
eost by the index number 1.03. The product is 
the estimated price of equipment for the new 
school at 1929 prices. 

7. The total in Column 6 above does not in- 
clude costs for freight, therefore, the average 
distance of supply houses which furnish major 
items of equipment should be calculated, ship- 
ping weights and freight rates ascertained, and 
an estimate of freight charges made. This should 
be added to the total estimate in Column 6. 

8. The total in Column 7 does not inelude cost 
of installation. Current local labor prices must 
be learned, total time estimated and these costs 
added to the total in Column 7. This is the final 
estimated cost of the equipment for the new 
building. 


Benefits to be Derived From Equipment 
Budgeting 

A comprehensive, intelligent budgeting of the 
detailed items of school equipment somewhat in 
conformity with the above procedure is a neces- 
sity. Benefits which result from good business 
practices are as attainable in equipment man- 
agement as in other fields. Equipment budgeting 
is foundational to determining the degree of 
completeness of equipment for each new school 
unit, the detailed selection of items, equipment 
purchasing and payment, and equipment ae- 
counting. 


Budgeting of equipment will result in (a) con- 
trolled expenditures, (b) directed expenditures, 
(c) sufficient funds available when obligations 
become due, (d) more time, and a better basis 
for giving consideration to hygienic and educa- 
tional values in equipment selection and (e) 
better equipment at more favorable prices. 


*Loomis, A. K.—“School Equipment Costs’: Strayer, 
G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. School Administration 
Series—Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York. 1926. 
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Should There be Salary Distinctions Between Men and Women Teachers? 
Arthur H. Hathaway, Ohio University, Columbus 


Teachers in many of our public schools today 
receive practically the same salaries for equal 
merit, training, and experience regardless of 
sex. Men and women are on an almost equal 
basis. Many educational writers advocate a 
single salary schedule which makes no distine- 
tion between the sexes, or at least, only a very 
small one. In an article published in April, 
1926, Dr. E. E. Lewis? says: “Between the sexes 
there should be, wherever possible, equal pay for 
equal merit, equal training, equal experience, 
and equal work.” 

With these facts in mind let us take a brief 
glance at the salary situation in other lines of 
work. Sinee most of our available salary statis- 
tics are given for men and women as a group, 
rather than separately, this treatment of the sub- 
ject must necessarily be limited to a small num- 
ber of occupations for which the data are avail- 
abale for the respective sexes. In the author’s 
opinion, the spread between the wages of men 
and women workers presents a problem which 
merits extended and scientific investigation. 

The Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the 
March, April, ‘September, October, November, 
and December issues for 1928 and in the January 
and April issues for 1929, reports the separate 
wages of men and women engaged in 16 manu- 
facturing occupations throughout the United 
States. These reports have been carefully sum- 
marized in Table IJ. The combined tabulations 
include a total of 322,844 males and 146,134 
females, employed in 1,962 industrial establish- 
ments throughout the nation. In the original 
reports only the average weekly earnings were 
shown. In order to interpret these figures in 
terms of annual earnings, a year of 50 working 
weeks was used as a basis, and the annual wage 
difference between the sexes computed. It should 
be remembered that this year of 50 working 
weeks was arbitrarily established, and that the 
actual number of weeks worked annually was 
not given. What effect this would have upon the 
annual wage differences between the sexes is, of 
course, a question for further study. On the 
other hand, the differences in the weekly wage 
rates of the respective sexes should remain un- 
changed. Probably the most significant part of 
the table is the last column which shows what per 
cent man’s salary is of woman’s in each occupa- 
tion. 

Table I should be read as follows: In the man- 
ufacturing of cotton goods the scope of the study 
included 11 states, 158 plants, 49,861 men and 
38,145 women workers. The weekly wages was 
for the men $18.60, for the women $15.66; the 
annual wages for the men was $930, and for the 


women $783, giving an annual difference of ‘ 


$147 in favor of the men. In terms of per cent, 
the men were earning 118.77 per cent as much as 
the women. In other words, the earnings of the 


iLewis, E. E., ‘“‘Arguments and Principles Favoring 
the Single Salary Schedule.” The American School 
Board Journal. Vol. 72: 49-50. April, 1926. 





men were 18.77 per cent greater than those of 
the women. In all of the occupations the range is 
from 118.77 per cent to 203.10 per cent that 
man’s salary is of woman’s; the median is 158.34 
per cent. Another way of saying the same thing 
is that men earn from 18.77 to 103.10 per cent 
more than do women, the median being 58.34 per 
cent. 


It is interesting to note that in all of the occu- 
pations, except the first, the men were earning 
over 30 per cent more than the women. If men 
in the teaching profession were paid 30 per cent 
more than the women, it would mean that for a 
woman receiving $1,200 a man of equal merit, 
training, and experience should receive $1,560; 
for a woman receiving $1,800 a man should re- 
ceive $2,340; for a woman receiving $2,400 a 
man should receive $3,120; and where the woman 
is paid $3,000 the man should be paid $3,900. 

In the last 10 instances—five eighths of the oc- 
cupations included in the study—mer were earn- 
ing over 53 per cent more than women. Appar- 
ently, judging by the nature of the occupations 
included in this group as compared with the first 
6, there is a distinct tendency toward a greater 
difference in wages in favor of the men whose 
work is more highly specialized. Certainly teach- 
ing is a profession requiring more skill than even 
the making of ladies’ fancy hose. If a salary 
schedule providing a difference of 50 per cent in 
the salaries of men and women teachers were to 
be established, it would appear, roughly, as fol- 
lows: Where women receive $1,200, men would 
receive $1,800; where women receive $1,800, men 
would receive $2,700; where women earn $2,400, 
men would earn $3,600; and where women are 
paid $3,000, men would be paid $4,500. Why 
shouldn’t there be at least as much difference 
between the salaries of men and women in the 
teaching profession as there is between the sal- 
aries of men and women in the industrial world ? 
is it any wonder that the women teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools out- 
number the men by the ratio of 100 to 17? 

Probably the reader will question the ability 
of women to do the work done by the men in 
these various occupations. In other words, the 
nature of the work varies with the sex and there- 
fore the pay varies accordingly. Undoubtedly this 
is true to a certain extent. On the other hand, 
the effects of the influence and contact of men 
with children is peculiarly reserved to men. 
The public cannot hope for women to substitute 
effectively for men in this respect. 

“Tt is generally agreed among school people 
that the historic tendency for the percentage of 
men teachers to decrease is unfortunate, because 
it is believed that, at some time in their educa- 
tional careers, children need to come into contact 
with masculine influence; this point has been 
argued with especial reference to the boys and 


2United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 192%, 
No. 25, p. 574. 





with particular reference to the boys in the upper 
grades.’ 

The manufacturing of men’s clothes is the 
only occupation for which comparable data with 
regard to the exact nature of the work within the 
various departments of the industry was given. 
The Monthly Labor Review‘ states that this 
study included 11 large cities and 2 groups of 
small cities, one in eastern Pennsylvania out- 
side of Philadelphia and the other in northeast- 
ern New Jersey outside of Newark. The large 
cities were Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Rochester, and St. Louis. The figures in 
the study are for 1928 and were obtained from 
200 different establishments which employed a 
total of 17,626 males and 18,247 females. Since 
some departments did not employ both men and 
women, only those in which both sexes were 
found are shown in the comparisons in Table II. 

From the data given it appears that the nature 
of the work done within the various departments 
in the men’s clothing industry is the same for 
both sexes. A total of 1,670 male basters em- 
ployed in 86 plants earn an average weekly sal- 
ary of $40, while 1,255 female basters employed 
in 82 plants earn an average weekly salary 
of $24.51. In terms of per cent, men basters earn 
63.19 per cent more than do women basters. In 
the eight departments employing both sexes men 
earn from 63.19 to 132.41 per cent more than do 
women, the median being 81.38 per cent. 

For all departments in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry, including those hiring persons of only 
one sex, a total of 17,626 men employed in 199 
plants were paid an average weekly wage of 
$40.75 , while 18,247 women employed in 193 
plants were paid an average weekly wage of 
$25.44. In terms of per cent the men were paid 
73.84 per cent more than the women. 

Table ILI shows the ratio of women’s median 
wage rate to men’s median wage rate for three 
different classes of workers in the United States, 
1926. The study was made by The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board® and included 25 
TABLE III. matic, of Women’s Median Wage Rate 


to Men’s Median Wage Rate, 1926 
Per Cent 


OID ssacotscesssdscerssasreriarorees 47.02 
Wage Earners ....... _ oe 82.466 
Clerical Workers 58.70 
TOE. :dadstncasséniiccages 56.10 








basic industries, 1,600 industrial plants, and 
771,272 employees.—“Since women furnish very 
little common labor the group falls mainly in the 
skilled and semi-skilled class, with possibly a 
greater emphasis upon the semi-skilled than in 
the case of male workers.”® 


Again, in an extensive study including a large 
number of workers, Table III reveals that women 


®McCracken, C. C., Morrison, J. C., and Reeder, W. G., 
A Cooperative Study of Certain Phases of The Fairfield 
County, Ohio, School System, Ohio State University 
Studies, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 23. 

‘U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 28, No. 1, Jan. 1929, p. 128-134. 

‘National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. Wages in the United States, 1914-1927. p. 18-19. 

®Ibid, p. 21. 





TABLE I. SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN SIXTEEN MANUFACTURING OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Manufacturing Number of Number of 








Occupation States Plants 

in Study in Study 
CC GO heiiditsiinsenicnnins 11 158 
OI SEO Svncicsasciaciasiartsiians 9 92 
CMRI © eis siseacssasisairesreciuriniais 15 S4 
NINE» Sctuiedcactsccenanbiaxssviassbeoed 28 417 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing a 86 
i  eerer eae 7 25 
BRGIGO BPGRMGRE cc scesssssccsssssseseree 8 19 
Boots and Shoes*. 14 157 
Oe 28 526 
Fractional Horse Power Motors 10 24 
UO i scccscckinssssonss 8 18 
Radio Receiving Sets... en 8 23 
RECT CIID vsccssccsesssecscassvesces 8 200 

New York Office Workers® 

CPW RE TREND axcnsascesesscsvnssevs — —tsts«é«S i 
Storage Batteries...........cc.00000 9 25 
PO Sis pibersaiscyininccisrevcbiaineiees 19 108 


_'U. S. Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Labor Review. 
Vol. 26: No. 3, p. 128-183; No. 4, p. 104-118. Vol. 27: 
No. 3, p. 138-148; No. 4, p. 89-95; No. 5, p. 120-130; 


Number 
of Employees Weekly Salary 

Men Women Men Women 
49,861 38,145 18.60 15.66 
21,049 17,801 28.06 21.55 
2,805 12,251 22.92 16.38 
88,547 439 31.99 22.64 
50,207 7,146 25.64 17.87 
3,701 2,648 26.66 18.56 
1,551 877 26.15 17.07 
28,312 20,346 30.63 19.53 
85,301 1,470 31.51 19.71 
3,872 1,486 29.43 18.34 
374 1,839 30.62 18.27 
5,845 4,225 28.05 16.62 
17,626 18,247 40.75 23.44 
ees: (ttté«é«‘ 46.70 24.05 
4,392 120 31.61 16.22 
9,401 19,044 37.94 18.68 


131-137; No. 6, p. 179-188. Vol. 28: No. 1, p. 128-134; 
136-137 ; No. 4, p. 148-153. 
2The annual salary is computed on a basis of 50 
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Annual Per Cent 
Salary Differ- Man’s 
Annual Salary? ences Between Salary is 
Men Women Sexes of Women's 

930.00 783.00 147.00 118.77 
1,403.00 1,077.50 825.50 130.20 
1,146.00 819.00 327.00 139.92 
1,599.50 1,132.00 467.50 141.29 
1,282.00 893.50 388.50 143.48 
1,333.00 928.00 405.00 143.64 
1,307.50 853.50 454.00 153.19 
1,531.50 976.50 555.00 156.83 
1,575.50 985.50 590.00 159.86 
1,471.50 917.00 554.50 160.57 
1,531.00 913.50 617.50 167.59 
1,402.50 831.00 571.50 168.77 
2,037.50 1,172.00 865.50 173.84 
2,335.00 1,202.50 1,132.50 194.17 
1,580.50 811.00 769.50 194.88 
1,897.00 934.00 963.00 20410 


weeks. 
®These figures are for 1928, the remainder are for 
1927. 
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TABLE It. 


Wages of Men and Women in Various Departments 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


of Men’s Clothing Industry’ 


Number of Nuinber of Average Per Cent 
Departments? Plants Employees Weekly Man's Salary 
in Study Salary is of Woman's 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
NNN) oes So teens wnssdeusann 86 82 1,670 1,255 40.00 24.51 163.19 
Total operators ............ 174 144 4,605 7,087 43.48 26.22 165.82 
Other Employees.......... 146 140 2,562 3,000 31.59 18.44 171.31 
Total Presses ........ccceee 190 o?; 4,969 330 39.87 22.01 181.14 
Hand sewers, coat........ 54 104 371 4,103 42.03 23.14 181.63 
ox iners, shop and , 
. ae ream oie ecessuensse 91 47 417 208 36.12 16.97 212.84 
‘i Pre Tri ers, 7 > 
oe ee 79 19 233 83 45.84 20.24 226.48 
Shapers, COA ......0:0.00006 85 7 243 33 46.53 20.02 232.41 


10. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Vol. 28, No. 1, January, 1929. p. 128-134. 


in industrial occupations are paid only a little 
more than half as much as men. The reason for 
the difference in pay is not obvious. Whether it 
is a matter of the amount of training, the extent 
of experience, the nature of the work, inherent 
physical differences, a matter of seniority or 
length of service, and the effect of a more rapid 
turnover among women workers, the economic 
and social status of woman, or whether it is due 
to traditional causes is not apparent. This par- 
ticular question is a problem which merits scien- 
tific investigation and study. 

Other phases of this problem which should be 
studied are: (1) the difference between the sal- 
aries of male and female college graduates in 
the industrial world; (2) the difference between 
the salaries of male and female business execu- 
tives, and (3) the difference between the salaries 
of men and women teachers. In each of these 
cases it would seem that a classification as to 
training and experience should be made if the 
data is to be of value for comparative purposes. 
At the present writing it appears that no studies 
of this type have been made. 

In a personal interview with the manager of 
the Commercial Department of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, Columbus, Ohio, the writer 
obtained the only information, with regard to the 
salaries of male and female college graduates in 
industry, that he has been able to find to the 
present time. In fact, this single instance was the 
only one discovered in which any department of 
a large corporation employing both sexes had a 
personnel composed entirely of college gradu- 
ates. Since the information in this one case 
may be of interest, it will be reported. We can 
merely conjecture as to its significance, but it is 
suggestive as to the value of further research. 

Of the 25 employees in the commercial de- 
partment, the manager stated that 8 were men 
and 17 were women. The average monthly sal- 
ary, he said, was for the men $275 and for the 
women $125. The highest salary paid any of the 
men was $375 per month and for the highest 
paid woman $200 per month. 


The point I wish to make is that a great dif- 
ference exists between the salaries of men and 
women in industry. This does not necessarily 
mean that the same thing should be true of the 
salaries of teachers. In the teaching profession, 
the single salary schedule which makes little or 
no distinction between the sexes is in operation 
in many schools systems and is favored by many 
writers.? Perhaps this is as it should be, and in- 
dustry should adopt the single salary schedule 
which makes no salary schedule which makes no 
salary distinction between the sexes. It is my 
opinion that a nation-wide study of the salaries 
of men and women teachers would reveal that it 
is necessary for a man to forsake teaching and 
enter the administrative field in order to earn 
substantially more than a woman having the 
same amount of training and experience. Cer- 
tainly it would be necessary if the men teachers 
desired to enjoy the benefits of the same ratio 
that exists between the salaries of men and wom- 
en in industrial work. 


When such conditions apparently exist in a 
large number of school systems of the country, 
there is little hope of increasing the number of 
men entering the teaching profession. So long 


™National Education Association. “The Scheduling of 
Teachers’ Salaries”, Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. 
Vol. V, No. 3, May, 1927. p. 160-161. 





2Only departments employing both men and women 
are listed in the table. 


as they continue it seems very doubtful whether 
the present ratio of men to women ean be main- 
tained. “The schools cannot hope to compete with 
other professions and with industry for the serv- 
ice of first-class men until they offer, to men, sal- 
aries attainable by men in other fields. 





“Unless a community ean afford to pay to all 
men and women, grade-school and high-school 
teachers alike such a salary, the single-salary 
scheme means the eventual elimination of men 
from the schools.’’§ 

“A salary which is attractive to a single wom- 
an is not equally attractive to a married man 
with children. A salary which draws the very 
best women in the teaching profession may draw 
only the very poorest men. On the contrary a 
salary that is high enough to attract good qual- 
ity men is sheer extravagance when applied to 
the salaries of single women.’ 

“Whatever a community may start out to do, 
it cannot long continue paying a fancy salary to 
nine women for the sake of getting one man. 
The result of equal pay is to drive all men out. 
They might as well be driven out at the start 
and given a chance to get other jobs before it is 
too late.’”?° 

“The following prominent educators have ex- 
pressed themselves that inadequate pay is un- 
fortunately driving men out of the schools: R. 
G. Jones, superintendent of schools, Cleveland; 
Eugene A. Nifenecker, assistant director of ref- 
erence, research and statistics; Dr. Charles H. 
Levermore; Dr. Charles H. Judd; Dr. E. P. 
Cubberley; Dr. David Snedden; Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs; Dr. E. 8. Evenden; Dr. G. D. Strayer; 
Dr. Paul H. Hanus; and Dr. Lotus D. Coffman. 








’The Men High School Teachers’ Association. ‘‘A Crit- 
ical Study of the Report of the Committee on the Study 
of Salaries in the Cincinnati Public Schools’, The Ohio 
Teacher. Vol. XLVII, No. 7, March 1927. p. 294-297. 

®*Van Denburg, Joseph K., “New York Agrees with 
Cincinnati’, The Ohio Teacher. Vol. XLVII, No. 7, 
March, 1927. p. 297. 


Van Denburg, Joseph K., ‘New York Agrees with 
The Ohio Teacher. 
p. 297. 


Cincinnati”, 
March, 1927. 
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CHARLES L. BARR 
Assistant Supply Commissioner, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Barr was elected vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Public School Business Officials at the recent 
convention in Columbus in recognition of his long and out- 
standing service to the organization as assistant supply 
commissioner for the board of education of St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years Mr. Barr has-had charge of the cafe- 
terias and of an important part of the general manage- 
ment of purchasing for the city schools. 
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The public wants men teachers for its boys. We 
are confident that a referendum submitted to the 
people at any general election would show this 
conclusively, as it did in Boston.” 

In an address before the Educational Research 
Association at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Cleveland, Febru- 
ary, 1929, Dr. James R. MeGaughy, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, made the following significant statement: 

“The major obstacle of scientific schedule 
making is now found in the state laws that make 
equal pay for men and women mandatory. We 
will not achieve salary schedules which are 
economically and scientifically sound until we 
learn to conduct salary campaigns on some basis 
other than demanding special privileges for our 
profession.”’!? 

So long as the present differences exist between 
the salaries of men and women in industry, it 
seems to the writer that, if we desire to put our 
salary schedules upon a “sound economical and 
scientific basis,” we must establish similar dif- 
ferences between the salaries of men and women 
in the teaching profession. 

A warning, with regard to the readjustment of 
our salary schedules, may be read in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Teaching not only offers no opportunity to 
earn the large incomes usually associated with 
first-rate success in other fields, it fails to offer 
an equal chance to earn the typical wage of the 
rank and file of the nation’s workers. Less than 
one teaching position in three in the United 
States paid as much as $1,600 tn 1926. More than 
half of the nation’s gainfully employed yearly 
earn more than this amount. Less than one 
teaching position in five pays as much as $2,000 
a year, which is the average income of the na- 
tion’s gainfully occupied persons.”!% 

It is obvious that any attempt to establish 
greater salary differences between men and 
women teachers must be made, not through any 
lowering of the salaries of women teachers, but 
entirely through increases in the salaries of men 
teachers. 

uThe Men High School Teachers’ Association. “A 
Critical Study of the Report of the Committee on the 
Study of Salaries in the Cincinnati Public Schools”, The 
A Teacher. Vol. XLVII, No. 7, March, 1927. p. 294- 
. 2McGaughy, James R. “Scientific Salary Schedule”, 
The Gist of the Cleveland Meeting. Vol. IV. No. 2, Feb. 
27, 1929, p. 4. 

3National Education Association. ‘“‘The Scheduling of 


Teachers’ Salaries”, Research Bulletin of N. E. A., Vol. 
V, No. 38, May, 1927. p. 156. 
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Has the School-Goods Manufacturer Kept Faith with Education? 


Progress in education has been twofold, (1) 
better methods of instruction, better organiza- 
tion of instructional material, and the better and 
richer curricular content; (2) more and better 
tools for carrying out instructional schemes, 
school plants better adapted for educational 
needs and usage, and more suitable and more 
adaptable school supplies and equipment. Much 
and frequent discussion has centered around 
Item 1, but changes in Item 2 have gone un- 
noticed for the most part, or at least have not 
been sufficiently stressed. Because of this languid 
attitude, it may be necessary to observe that 
there has been as great a change in the physical 
as in the purely educational aspect of the school 
system. 

Not what can be made and then try to sell it, 
but what is wanted and then make it, has been a 
slogan of the progressives in the school industry. 

The school industry as a group has for years 
been studying both actual and needed educa- 
tional changes: actual as those having taken 
place, and needed as those advocated by national 
authorities on educational problems; the first to 
meet a present need, the second to be ready for 
any anticipated demand, They have gone to the 
educator for counsel and advice; they have gone 
to the classroom for observation, study, and in- 
vestigation. They have gone to the health clinic 
and health authorities to know how to better 
serve the physical needs of the child. They have 
gone to the educational conferences to sense the 
trends and interpret the signs. They have held 
conferences within their own groups and ex- 
changed ideas, experiences, and experimenta- 
tions. They have called into these conferences 
leaders in education that they, their fellow com- 
petitors, the buyers, and most important, the 
child, might gain thereby. 

Factory representation and salesmen in the 
industry are more and more being recruited from 
educationally trained sources, and these people 
are constantly better preparing themselves for 
their task through study and instruction. Many 
colleges and universities in their departments of 
edueation are including courses to afford sales- 
men an opportunity for training and a broader 
vision of their task. The records show that they 
are taking advantage of it. There are other 
sources of training equally important. Salesmen 
go to the factory to learn the process of manu- 
facture, the quality, use and adaptation of the 
goods they are to sell, and they supplement this 
with educational courses in the factory or selling 
organizations to gain the educational viewpoint. 
Shoulder to shoulder with the superintendent 
and the business manager, both of whom they 
serve, they study these problems where all have 
common interests. 


Changing Personnel in Industry 

Changes in requirements of school executives 
have been rapid and marked. The executive was 
formerly an educator, but now he is an educator, 
an administrator, and a business man. A similar 
change has taken place in the personnel of the 
industry. Thus we see that those representing 
the educational training and those representing 
the supplies and equipment which make possible 
the educational progress are meeting over the 
conference table where each is doing his part. 
This team-play produces a service, a service- 
ableness of products, and a degree of satisfaction 
and confidence that could be attained in no other 
Way. 

The educator and the industry view with sat- 
isfaction the changes which progress has prompt- 
ed. There still lingers within the memory of most 
of us the old double desk, the slate and pencil, 
the stinging pointers, the stereotyped and much 
repeated readers, the “heap much heat” heating 
stoves, the wooden pail with the frequently 


J. W. McClinton, Chicago, Il. 
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Can an industry reform itself? The school sup- 
ply industry has in the past ten years effected 
many real reforms which has redounded to the 
benefit of schools and of education in general. 
The present paper by the secretary of the nation- 
al trade association of the industry deserves the 
careful attention of all school authorities engaged 
in the purchase or use of teaching materials, 
school equipment and supplies —The Editor. 
ee eee eee ee ee ee 
lipped drinking cup, the occasional microscopic 
map, the motto copy penmanship book; the entire 
absence of recitation chairs, of library facilities, 
of kindergartens, of art, and music. Through or- 
ganized industry we can now find pupils’ seatings 
in conformity with the demands of health, com- 
fort, usefulness, and durability. The blackboard, 
dustless chalk, and erasers have supplanted the 
slate, pencil, and the shirt-sleeve cleaners; sani- 
tary drinking fountains with pure sparkling 
water have supplanted the open pail with its 
water plus dust accumulations and the contam- 
inated community drinking cup. We have our 
scientific systems of heating and ventilating 
with temperature and moisture-content control 
for our larger buildings and the equally efficient 
hooded heating and ventilating systems for our 
smaller units. Wearisome standing recitation 
periods are now spent in comfortable recitation 
chairs or desks, and the consequent relaxation 
brings about a happier atmosphere, a greater 
concentration, and a more ready pupil response. 
Variety of subject matter and methods of in- 
struction, supplemented with various types of 
supplies for motivating purposes have followed 
the innovation of the kindergarten up through 
the correlated subject matter for all grades in- 
volving all contacts that produce culture, recrea- 
tion and health, as well as education. 

Scrapping Old Machinery 

Looking back over these records of changes 
and accomplishinents, one may reasonably claim 
that the school industry has asserted leadership 
and demonstrated a spirit of progressiveness in 
that it has been able and ready to keep pace with 
these rapid and varied changes. It has meant the 
serapping of old machinery and the developing 
of new, the discarding of old lines and the crea- 
tion of new, the dropping of old policies and the 
adoption of new. It has required not only a 
change of product, but also the change in organ- 
ization personnel for the distribution of the 
product. The seller needs know the quality of the 
product but of more importance its educational 
value. The salesman must be a student of educa- 
tional needs. Much of this is acquired from the 
educator, and if the salesman represents a pro- 
gressive manufacturing line or an alert and pro- 
gressive distributing agency, he has acquired 
much from these sources also. 

Within, the school supply industry has set a 
high ideal for business conduct and has wit- 
nessed the advance of business ethies toward 
those ideals. The teaching business has become 
a profession and has brought with it a longer 
tenure of office and a resulting greater degree of 
permanency. Likewise, the school supply and 
equipment industry has grown. It has become an 
industry, the backbone of which is the reputable 
manufacturer and distributor. 

Because of the rapidly increasing enrollment 
in our schools, building programs have been both 
frequent and extensive. They have been so com- 
plicated that they have called for business ability 
in the school executive not formerly recognized 
or required. In his breadth of business judgment 
he has been quick to consult, has been discrim- 
inating in his contacts, and has been ready to 
recognize that responsible representatives of the 
school industry on the other side of his program 
have something constructive to contribute, and 
the progressive superintendent has weleomed the 
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contribution. Attention in this connection is 
called to the extensive exhibits which manufac- 
turers have made of their products at the De- 
partment of Superintendence conventions and 
the yearly increase in attendance at those con- 
ventions by school officials who consider these 
exhibits a valuable asset to the knowledge and 
background for educational direction. They have 
noted with increasing satisfaction the strong in- 
dorsements of the schoolmen as to the educa- 
tional value of these exhibits. The same policy as 
to exhibits is in evidence on a smaller scale in 
state educational gatherings, in business, art, in- 
dustrial, and allied conferences. 


Ethical and Unethical Practices 

The millennium in educational leadership has 
not and may not arrive. Many years in the super- 
intendency field leads the writer to conclude that 
in ethical attitude, in devotion and service to a 
cause, the educational group have an exception- 
ally high rating. Even in the educational field 
there are sufficient instances of unethical prac- 
tices, however, to remind us that in all lines of 
endeavor there are those who do not play the 
game. 

Unsportsmanship may doubtless be found in 
the school industry. The preponderance of the 
feeling within is that it should not be. There is 
a concerted action as an industry to safeguard 
its reputation, to establish and maintain high 
standards of business practices, to conserve con- 
fidence, and to render merited service. 

There is an abundance of educational leader- 
ship to meet all educational needs without boards 
of education being forced to employ any educa- 
tor who does not have high ideals and a high 
professional standing. There are a sufficient 
number of school-supply and distributor agencies 
of high responsibility financially, who have the 
strongest conception of ethical standards and 
practices both with respect to competitor and 
purchaser, who have background and experience 
coupled with a desire to serve well the school 
buyer, so that it is never necessary for the boards 
of education, the school superintendent or the 
business manager to do business with any rep- 
resentative of the school industry who may be 
off-color in business practices. 

As great as has been the change in the meth- 
ods of manufacture, service, and distribution, as 
great as have been the changes in production 
conforming to new school needs, as extensive as 
have been the research and investigations to de- 
termine school needs and then conform to them, 
still greater is the desire on the part of the in- 
dustry to set high standards for business conduct 
and the advancement and promotion of business 
ethics toward those standards. The national or- 
ganization of the school-goods trade, the Na- 
tional School Supply Association, has dedicated 
its efforts to that end. The cooperation of the 
buyer with the association effort and the insist- 
ance of the buyer on high standards of business 
conduct on the part of the seller, and a fair 
recognition of those standards by the buyer, has 
built a better industry and has resulted in better 
service to the school children. 

Manufacturers within the industry are anxious 
to conduct their business from the viewpoint of 
the educational angle as well as the business 
angle, to see their business from without as well 
as within, to check their products against needs 
and trends. In order to accomplish that end, they 
are bringing into their business from the edu- 
cational field, educational advisers or business 
counselors. Many a manufacturer in the school 
field has thus invested his money; he has also 
invested the time of company officials in a dis- 
cussion of business policies, of analysis: of 
products, of merchandising procedure, that busi- 
ness practices will team in with educational 
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needs. Many an educator is serving individual 
concerns in the school supply and equipment in- 
dustry as business counselor. 


Scrutinizing Public Expenditures 

The supposition that industry is indifferent to 
the cost of goods is without foundation. Competi- 
tive conditions have not dictated this attitude. 
As a group, they are appreciative of the fact that 
the expenditure of public money is closely seru- 
tinized. They are aware of the diminishing pur- 
chasing spread of the dollar, and they are con- 
cerned to render the greatest service in econform- 
ity with the ability of the district to buy. They 
are mindful that there are ways and means of 
reducing costs and thus passing on to the pur- 
chaser the advantage either in better grade of 
goods for the same money or the same grade of 
of goods for less money. 


At the present time there is a movement on the 
part of the manufacturers of school equipment 
to standardize on color finishes of wood products. 
Appreciative of the fact that there must be a 
certain harmony in the various finishes of school 
equipment going into the school building, also 
knowing that competitive conditions in local 
school requirements necessitate boards of educa- 
tion letting contracts to several manufacturing 
lines rather than to one, and having first-hand 
knowledge of the expense of special color finishes 
in order to match furniture, and aware of the 
lack of service the special color finishes cause, 
these manufacturers met of their own initiative 
and by cooperative action recommended a stand- 
ard color finish for school equipment. This action 
will mean changing of formula, disposing of ac- 
cumulated stock in other color finishes, a change 
in production, new changes in their finishing de- 
partments, new experimentation in finishing 
materials, and the added necessity of meeting a 
certification program. In spite of these obstacles, 
and concerned with the more harmonious ar- 

angement in school equipment, the lessening of 

costs through the elimination of special finishes, 
the speeding up of delivery and the consequent 
better service through the stocking of standard 
finishes, these manufacturers whole-heartedly 
have joined in the movement. This demand did 
not come from the educational group. It was 
sensed by the industry, its advantages and dis- 
advantages analyzed, and, when it seemed con- 
structive, the industry called upon the United 
States department of commerce to cooperate 
with them in effecting the program. 


Trade Recognizing Educational Program 

Has the trade a place in the arrangement of 
the educational program? William Feather 
says that when he buys an automobile he wants 
to deal with a man who is dependent upon selling 
automobiles for a living. He wants to deal with 
a man who knows automobiles and who, for the 
sake of the single sale, cannot afford to deceive 
anyone. The profit he pays the reliable and ex- 
perienced dealer is small compared to the risk 
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that he would ineur if he attempted to negotiate 
a trade without the dealers expert knowledge. 

A nationally known educator recently gave 
expression to almost the same sentiments when 
he said, “The school industry and the superin- 
tendents are one in working together to produce 
better and finer children for America, and we 
join hands with you in this one common purpose 
and pledge ourselves that the doors of all super- 
intendents of the country shall be opened to 
those who produce furniture that you may come 
in and tell us the things you have to produce and 
sell, that it may be better for the children. You 
shall always be weleome when you bring to our 
attention the things that we ought to have, based 
on its merit, upon its use to the children; but the 
doors shall be forever barred against any man or 
woman who attempts to influence any superin- 
tendent or teacher of this country to any un- 
worthy means.” 

The representatives of the school industry 
heartily coneur and are willing to join hands 
with the educational group in meeting the echal- 
lenge in the closing sentence by the educator. 
Individual concerns in the school industry who 
insist on holding to old customs, to old forms of 
equipment and supplies, to unsavory methods in 
business conduet, either with respect to com- 
petitor or purchaser, go and go rapidly. This 
weeding-out process is wholesome both for the 
schools and the industry. 

Cooperation of Educator and Industry 

Another source of cooperation between the 
edueator and the industry is in the field of re- 
search. In some of the larger manufacturing or- 
ganizations will be found large groups of edu- 
‘ational specialists at work. Every type of prod- 
uct must meet the acid test of educational value 
and usage as applied by these groups. No one 
type of research is typical, each line presents its 
own problems. In addition to individual ecom- 
pany research, there has been industry or group 
research through the ageney of the National 
School Supply Association. Its activities are 
general rather than specific and represents the 
group contribution to industrial and edueation- 
al progress. 

The results of the research effected by any one 
manufacturer in the industry in a sense become 
the property of all competitive lines. An im- 
provement in products of any manufacturer 
means an improvement in the competitors’ prod- 
ucts. Thus a manufacturer through research 
activities not only improves conditions for the 
school child through improvement in his own 
line of manufacture, but improvement in in- 
dustry conditions in general. 

There is no longer a “No Man’s Land” between 
responsible competing manufacturers in the 
school supply and equipment field nor is there 
between the school industry on the one hand and 
the educator on the other. The progressives in 
the school industry have kept faith with edu- 
pation. 


The Fetish of Courses for Teachers 
Wm. H. Allen, New York, N. Y. 


It is rather appalling that the decade of scien- 
tific tests and measurements is also the decade 
of teacher stampedes for college “credits.” 

Even more appalling is the realization that the 
very same pedagogical leaders are responsible 
for both phenomena. Teachers by the tens of 
thousands have been compelled to take lectures 
on the folly and waste of instruction for unwill- 
ing minds. Taken from laboratories they have 
paid for talk about the laboratory method. 

There seems no end to the complusion or the 
waste unless the victims tell the world just what 
it is they are getting from these college courses 
for lectures, and unless school boards learn what 
they are getting in return for their money 
premiums upon “credits.” 

One superintendent is making an initial con- 


tribution from the testimony of a teacher who 
took a graduate course last year with one of the 
most famous university teachers of teachers, 
reputed to be one of the most highly paid profes- 
sors in America. 

The teacher-student has not only paid her fee, 
but has had to make many sacrifices in order to 
attend his course in her subject. The superin- 
tendent vouches for her desire to learn new 
methods and new ideas. She is attentive, studi- 
ous, earnest, practical, and quick to apply help 
from outside not only for her own immediate 
work, but for her whole school system. 

He does not sign his own name or reveal the 
reporting teacher’s name because he is afraid of 
reprisals from the individual professor and the 
university whose reputation that professor en- 
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hanees. Through me, as a third party long ago 
deadened to reprisals, the following facts are 
reported : 


Some Typical Cases 
The class consisted of men and women almost 


all of whom have had several years in the field 
which the course was advertised to illuminate. 
Several were experienced teachers. Some were 
school principals, old to the field, while others 
were just starting the work in their home 
schools. Some were city-wide supervisors. They 
represented, therefore, a very considerable field 
of experience and presumably a very considerable 
amount of thinking. Yet not once did this pro- 
fessor, who himself has never taught in this field 
or supervised a schoo] where the subjects under 
review were taught, ask one question for the pur- 
pose of bringing out any actual experience of 
his audience. 

Moreover he never weleomed any statement 
of experience when it was volunteered. On the 
contrary he created such an atmosphere of tim- 
idity and fear that over nine tenths of the class 
never said a word. 

A teacher from a small city who was giving a 
year and $1,200 to entitle herself to $100 more 
a year on her home schedule, irritated him by 
asking a question of practical importance to her 
home work. He begged her not to bring “small- 
town problems” to his class! 

After the third week the professor started 
going round in circles, just making talk. Noth- 
ing was accomplished in the fourth to sixteenth 
sessions, except to “peter out” by degrees. 

He didn’t Jearn the names of his students and 
with negligible exceptions was never able to eall 
any student by name even with the aid of his 
register chart. Because he went around in circles 
and because he showed no interest in the local 
problems of his class his teacher-students natur- 
ally ran out of real questions early and began to 
make up questions which they thought would 
appeal to his facetious humor. Instead of the 
laboratory course which he promised, he gave a 
dodging course, and disposed of question after 
question by saying, “I disagree entirely.” 


The Effect of the Instructor’s Attitude 

He made fun of personalities, in fact he ad- 
mitted being “insulting” at times for the reason 
that an insulting manner seemed to him to bring 
out qualities of independence and initiative. As 
part of these tactics he purposely misconstrued 
questions. Unfortunately the net effect on the 
class was not to stimulate inquiry and foster in- 
dependence and thoughtfulness, but to shut them 
up like clams. 

Although most of them had started the course 
in sincere expectation of practical assistance and 
abiding inspiration, they quickly relapsed into a 
mood of indifference and cynicism. They were 
at least going to make sure of the points for 
which they had paid and of the salary increments 
which trusting school boards and superintend- 
ents dangled before them as a reward for taking 
this course. 

Up to the sixteenth week he had never men- 
tioned two of the most important problems ad- 
vertised in the catalog as due for laboratory 
treatment in his course. 


So the story goes. There is hardly a superin- 
tendent in the country who cannot tell fifty 
others just like it or worse. Yet, these same 
superintendents keep right on playing up to a 
fetish which they know is making it harder and 
harder to interest boards of education and teach- 
ers themselves in supervision that first distin- 
guishes wasteful teaching from profitable teach- 
ing and then goes to work skillfully and exact- 
ingly to eliminate the wasteful teaching or to 
eliminate the teacher. 

It would be bad enough if there were no pen- 
alty for this fetish, except the waste of scores 
of millions of dollars a year. Unfortunately this 
money waste is but a small part of the damage 
done. Children are suffering, communities are 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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State Systems of Taxation for Public Schools—V 


The Massachusetts Plan’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Quest for New Sources of Public Revenue. 
The evils universally and inevitably attending 
the general property tax, the need for greatly 
increased public revenue and an increasing ap- 
preciation of the principles of sound taxation are 
some of the most important causes which have 
led to a quest for new sources of school revenue 
and to the creation of certain new types of taxes. 
To the three causes just named, must be add- 
ed certain far-reaching social and economic 
changes. The tendency of our national industrial 
life away from what were once almost exclusive- 
ly agricultural occupations to an industrial life 
in which an increasingly large proportion of ac- 
tivities are devoted to manufacturing and com- 
merce, has brought about a transformation in 
the character and the form of property and 
wealth. Formerly, wealth was represented almost 
entirely by real and personal property; today 
wealth and property are largely corporate and 
many forms of income derived from sources 
other than tangible property can be made to con- 
tribute their just quota to public expenditures 
only by means of some special form of taxation. 
Possession of real or personal property is in 
many cases no longer the truest index of ability 
or obligation to support governmental under- 
takings. Frequently a much truer index of abil- 
ity and obligation is the possession of income 
whether received as a salary or derived from in- 
tangible property such as stock and bonds. Such 
is the situation which is leading our states to 
give more and more serious attention to the pos- 
sibility of adopting new types of taxation. Of 
these, none is more significant nor more prom- 
ising than the income tax. The Louisiana Tax 
Commission, in a recent report, wrote as follows: 
“The income tax is the most defensible of all 
forms of taxation, because it compels no one to 
pay who has not the means to pay. It is the least 
transferable of all tax burdens. It is not easily 
shifted, as many other tax devices are.” 


The movement toward the adoption of the in- 
come tax as a source of state revenue, which ap- 
peared to be well under way, was undoubtedly 
given a distinct set-back by the Federal Act of 
1918 which provided for a Federal income tax, 
and by the subsequent Federal Acts of 1916, 
1917, and 1918 which increased the Federal rates. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that it was after 
the Federal Government had entered upon the 
policy of levying income taxes that at least three 
states, Massachusetts in 1916, North Carolina 
in 1920, and Arkansas in 1923, provided for the 
levying of state income taxes and one state, Mis- 


sissippi, revised and greatly increased her rates. - 


In 1923, Witte made the following classifica- 
tion of states levying income taxes: 


a) Combined personal and corporation income 
tax: Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon (repealed, 1923) Virginia, 
Wisconsin, South Carolina. 

b) Personal income-tax laws and distinct cor- 
poration income tax: Massachusetts and New 
York. 

¢) Personal income-tax laws, but no corpora- 
tion income tax: Arkansas (repealed, 1925), Del- 
aware, Oklahoma. 

d) Corporation income-tax laws, but no per- 
sonal income tax: Connecticut, Montana, Ten- 
nessee (several other states tax special kinds of 
corporations on the income basis, but not gen- 
eral business corporations). 


State systems of taxation for public schools to be con- 
tributed to the JouRNAL by Professor Swift. The pre- 
ceding articles apocasee in the March, April, May, and 
June issues of the JouRNAL. The author wishes to ex- 
Press his indebtedness to Mr. A. B. Lord, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education, who read and 
approved without change the original manuscript upon 
which the present article is based. 


Two states, Arkansas and Oregon, have re- 
pealed their income-tax laws since Witte made 
his summary, leaving 14 states which are report- 
ed to be levying income taxes at the present 
time. Seven of these 14, namely, Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina and Wisconsin, employ all or 
portion of the proceeds of their respective state 
income taxes as sources of school revenue. Of 
these 7 states only 4, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and Wisconsin give the schools a defin- 
ite claim on all or a portion of the proceeds. 
However, in Mississippi and North Carolina, the 
present income-tax system was inaugurated with 
the definite purpose of providing school revenue, 
and New York, by her method of distributing 
the proceeds, makes it possible for a certain por- 
tion of the same to be devoted to schools. 

No small degree of interest must attach to the 
policies of Massachusetts, that state which it 
appears was the first to employ the income tax 
as a definite device for providing school revenue. 
Other states, notably Delaware and Wisconsin, 
have gone farther in using the income tax as a 
source of state school support. Nevertheless, 
Massachusetts remains the pioneer experimenter 
in this policy. This fact, coupled with the long 
and justly deserved reputation which this state 
has enjoyed, as one of the foremost and most 
courageous pioneers in all progressive educa- 
tional policies, justifies a careful consideration 
of her system of state taxation for public schools, 
and explains further why her plan has been 
selected as the one with which to conclude the 
present series of articles on state taxation for 
publie schools. 


State Sources of School Revenue 

State taxes provide for public elementary and 
secondary schools in Massachusetts through the 
channels of two different funds: (1) the general 
school fund derived entirely from the proceeds 
of the state income tax; (2) the state general 
fund composed chiefly of tax proceeds, from 
which are paid annual legislative appropriations 
for special school purposes and projects. A study 
of state taxes for public schools in Massachusetts 
resolves itself, therefore, into a consideration of 
(1) the state income tax, (2) state taxes con- 
tributing to the general fund and which are, 
therefore, indirect sources of state school reve- 
nues, and (3) a comparison of the relative im- 
portance of the general school fund, state school 
appropriations, and the only remaining state 
source, namely, the income of the state perma- 
nent public-school fund, officially known as Mas- 
sachusetts school fund. In order to prepare at 
the outset for an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the relative importance of these three 
major classes of revenue, Table I is presented. 
This table shows the three funds, or classes of 
funds, from which state school revenues are de- 
rived, the amount contributed by each during 
the year 1926, and the per cent which each such 
amount was of the total state aid for that year. 


TABLE I 


Source Analysis of Massachusetts State Aid for 
Public Schools, 1926 


Source Amount Per cent! 
State income tax (general 
WORDS. TUE” sstccsiscescvssecs $4,833.080.34 63.3 
Appropriations from ordi- 
nary revenue or general 
DURING suiasicisdavsinessseserseiianig 2,586,454.36 33.9 
Massachusetts (perma- 
nent) school fund 
SION Sispivicnssadenevieiasioneanes 210,744.87 2.8 
Total state aid’............ $7,630,279.07 100.0 
1Computed. 


*Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual Re- 
port, 1926, Part I, p. 66. 
3See Table II. 82.6 per cent of the ordinary receipts 


were composed of tax proceeds. See also Table IV. 





From Table I three things are evident: (1) 
‘The income of the Massachusetts school fund is 
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of relatively negligible importance as a source of 
state school aid. (2) Appropriations are suffi- 
ciently important to necessitate a consideration 
of the taxes contributing to the state general 
fund from which such appropriations are paid. 
(3) The state income tax is by far the most im- 
portant of all sources of state aid, contributing, 
in 1926, only slightly less than two thirds of the 
total state-provided school revenues. This, it will 
be observed, is the only state tax on which the 
schools have a legal claim. 


Taxes on Which Schools Have Legal Claim 

State income tax devoted to general school 
fund. In 1916 Massachusetts passed her income- 
tax law.2 Three years later, namely, 1919, the 
state provided for setting aside a portion of the 
proceeds of this tax to constitute a new annual 
current school fund, officially known as the gen- 
eral school fund. The creation of the general 
school fund was the direct outgrowth of the 
recommendation of the Special Commission of 
Education appointed by the governor under the 
authority of chapter 88 of the Resolves of 1918: 

The commission prepared two bills. The Gen- 
eral Court, in 1919, combined these two bills 
into a single law.* This act charazterized as 
“the most important educational bill that has 
been before the legislature in twenty years,” is 
divided into two parts. Part I, consisting of sec- 
tions 1-7, provides for the creation and disburse- 
ment of the general school fund. Part II, con- 
sisting of sections 8-17, provides for the perpetu- 
ation of the Massachusetts school fund and a 
new method of disbursing its income, together 
with sufficient additional moneys from the pro- 
ceeds of the state income tax (not to exceed 
$250,000 annually) as may be necessary to pay in 
full the claims against the income of the Massa- 
chusetts school fund. 

This act constitutes chapter 70 of the General 
Laws. Certain sections of the act were amended 
in 1921 and subsequent years, including 1926. 

The general school fund is not a fixed amount, 
but rather a sum to be set aside annually from 
the proceeds of the income tax, sufficient to pro- 
vide for the purposes set forth in Part I of the 
act, and which shall be available without further 
legislative action.‘ 

It has already been noted that the proceeds of 
the state income tax, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law, may be used not only to meet 
the claims against the general school fund, but 
to supplement the income of the Massachusetts 
school fund, if necessary. The total proceeds of 
the state income tax, in 1926, amounted to $21,- 
193,106.05.5 Of this total 22.8 per cent, namely, 
$4,833,080.34 was devoted to the general school 
fund.® No portion of the proceeds were required 
tc supplement the income of the Massachusetts 
school fund.’ 

Any portion of the proceeds of the state in- 
come tax not required to meet the state’s obli- 
gations to schools, is returned to the cities and 
towns in proportion to the amount of the state 
general property tax imposed upon each of them 
respectively in each year. In 1921 no less than 
64 per cent was returned,’ and in 1926 no less 
than 77.4 per cent. The proceeds received by the 
cities and towns are paid into the general treas- 
ury of each, with the result that a considerable 
proportion of the proceeds thus returned eventu- 
‘tLaws of Massachusetts, 1916, ch. 269. 

*Massachusettas General Acts, 1919, ch. 363 

‘Massachusetts General School Laws, Relating to Edu 
cation, 1927, p. 11, ch. 70, sec. 1 

5Commisioner of Corporations and Taxations, Annual 

*‘Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual Re- 


Port, 1926, Part I, page 66. 
Report, 1926, p. 74. 
Ibid. 


‘Formerly the quotas returned to the towns were in 
direct Se to the proceeds of the income tax 
collected within each. 
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TABLE II 
Appropriation from the State General Fund or Revenue, 1926, 
Expenditures and Balance! 


Massachusetts State School 





ITEM Appropriation? ixpenditure Balance 

I. For State Department of Education 
Salaries and Personal Services $ 94,000.00 $ 93,671.80 $ $3828.20 
I o-oo cacccuduacacakeenbaancsisedekadboceted 9,528.81 7,752.64 1,776.17 
po ere See renee 15,647.78 14,670.10 977.68 
School registers and blanks a 3,799.88 2,535.06 1,264.82 
ey I Ne iss Sisdvadevaddecenscasiciscrscvoseansacss 800.00 139.47 660.53 


II. Local Administration and Supervision 


Superintendency unions................cccce ‘ 105,788.67 103,389.06 





III. Vocational Education 
Independent Industrial Schools......................:c0::cceeees ; 1,260,669.07 1,260,659.31 9.76 
Teachers of vocational education................cccccccecseveees 29,816.19 53,330.09 2,924.42 
IV. Tuition and Transportation of High School Pupils 
UM oa. ce hd ns paves ina sdckd sa und dd sadeedensonsdaanssesseadboadasiaacdsosveisises 186,773.39 184,048.52 2,724.8 
PRE MOTCRTION ccc sssessccisacesss 166,047.56 164,923.37 1,124.19 
Wards of the state 165,000.008 TED AUG is nh Seenaeceeeenses 
NN NNN ig cas fy cc ica cic cbuagataes tna tassedassacsasoavanncates 4.000.008 
V. For Sight-Saving Classes 14,000.00 T4A:G0000 = =—§«-— isha svavesccecaese 
VI. For Teachers’ Pension 
"TERCNOPS TOCITOMGHE TROGTG i. i.......ccccsccesssccsssccsccssseceseass 
Personal services and contingent expense ................. 10,800.00 10,790.51 9.49 


Teachers’ pension reimbursement to cities and towns 
PPRRENINRIN ERIE GO NUE NOIR 6s Sovccs Van canas’cuactaacscedascesesvecadecenscvesin 


108,783.01 


411,000.00 409,219.60 1,780.40 


PROM 555s oN vag canceranns auias sGocas vausnuiniaicussateeiaapmecie saadceganaye $2,586,454.36 $2,592,912.54 $15,980.14 

‘Unless otherwise indicated, all data in present Table are taken from Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Annual Report, 1926, Part I, pp. 49 and 50. The present account is concerned solely with appropriations which 
contribute to the support of public schools. For this reason the following appropriations are not included in the 
present account: appropriations for normal schools, teachers’ institutes, vocational rehabilitation, division of 
university extension, English-speaking classes for adults, division of immigration and Americanization, division of 
public libraries, division of the blind (except for public school sight-saving classes), Massachusetts Nautical 
School, state textile schools. Appropriations payable from the general school fund are also excluded from this 
Table, the purpose of which is to chow appropriations from the state general fund, whereas the general school 
fund is derived from the proceeds of the state income tax and from the income of the Massachusetts school 


108,783.01 





fund. 
7Amounts reported included balances from 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual Report, 
3Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1926, ch. 
division of child guardianship and the division 





previous year. 


For detailed statement of these balances, 


1926, pp. 49 and 50. 


see 


79, items 508 and 518. These appropriations are made to the 
of juvenile training of the department of public welfare, con- 


sequently they do not appear in the appropriations reported in the Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Annual Report. 
‘It is not clear that this entire amount was expended. 
TABLE IilI 
Massachusetts Corporation Taxes, 1926! 
Title of Tax Date and Basis of Levy 
Business Corporations 
Domestic business Corporation tax... ccc cccccccceeeceeeceeeeees Excise based upon value of corporate excess and upon 
net income. 
Foreign business COrporation tax............ccccccceccsscseceseeceseesseeees Excise based upon the value of corporate excess and upon 
net income. 
Special tax on income of corporations, domestic and 
SMES, UM xvnsi5 5c vise ic skkda xs seNbhs SAEA UAV Noaenou acne iieacnccekuaeagacds suse 3 of 1 per cent, tax based upon net income. 


Extra tax on income of corporations, domestic and 
RUIN NN santas can cbiis Seneca nces neds asaahhae sada bess sdievedcasasesiens ‘ 
Insurance Companies 
Insurance premium tax 


Bea RONEN ios. cnc cca deaas ceacezeedachiasuses sues CaaarnesviblEhiee 


BAVIRGS-DANK TEC TMGUPANCE COS soc ciicscc ccc lisscicsecssscsccsscccsssccscceves 


Massuchusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company tax........ 
Banks 


Life Insurance Company 


Savings-bank deposit tax 
Massachusetts Hospital 


MMU Coss ea sb basses 065 ncenseadssaczcatescecdsesseenecdasnavgnserscasevsebees cies 3 


Saving departments of trust companies deposit tax.......... 
PRM UMEMCUE INTE NG CUNT os ikcces icsaances caccsascescsenesenvisssasscatanssiccasnbeesises one 


Trust-company tax... 


PUA MOL V ICD CORR O LUCIO iii isssscidscisssiscsicasiisssiisccspeetinnnieees 


Stock-transfer tax 


1Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and Tax 


ally reaches the public schools through appro- 
priations from city and town treasury.® 
Tax Revenues Devoted to Schools Through State 


Appropriations 
Appropriations from state ordinary revenue. 


The general court makes annual appropriations 
from the state ordinary revenue for specific pur- 
poses henefiting the publie schools. Table IT 
presents an outline of such funds, provided for 
1926, showing the amount provided for each 
such purpose, including the balance from the 
preceding vear, the expenditures from each such 
amount, and the balance remaining at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

In Table I it was shown that 33.9 per cent of 
the total state aid for publie schools for the year 
1926 was provided by the appropriations from the 
state general fund, which have been presented 
in Table IT. In this same year, no less than 82.6 
per cent of the state ordinary revenue, that is, 
the state general fund, was derived from the 
proceeds of three types of taxes, namely, general 
property taxes, corporation taxes and inheritance 
taxes, each of which wil! now be considered. 

Direct or general property tax. In order to 
cover any deficit which cannot be met from 
moneys derived from al! other state sources of 
revenue, Massachusetts provides for the imposi- 
tion of a general property tax upon the towns 
and cities of the state. This general property tax 
is distributed or apportioned among the cities 
and towns of the state on the basis of their re- 
spective assessed valuation, in accordance with 
chapter 58 of the General Laws.’° 


*See FE. H. Swift, Public School Finance in Massachu 
setts, Studics in Public School Finance, The East, p. 29. 

“Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation, Annual Report, 1924, p. 35. 
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..} of 1 per cent, based upon net income. 


income; 1 
foreign 


Based upon net premium 
companies; 2 per cent 
provisions apply. 

1 of 1 per cent, based upon net value of policies; retali- 
atory provisions apply. 

1 of 1 per cent, tax based upon all funds held as insur- 
ance reserve or surplus. 

, of 1 per cent, tax based upon annuity reserve. 


per cent domestic 
countries; retaliatory 


of 1 per cent, based on average deposits. 


1 


of 1 per cent, based on deposits. 
, of 1 per cent, based on average deposits. 


Measured by net income: rate determined by Com- 
missioner. 

Measured by net income: rate determined by Com- 
missioner. 

Franchise taxes, based upon the value of the capital 
stock. 


Excise based at 2 cents upon each $100 of the par value 
of shares of stock. 
ation, Annual Report, 1926, pp. 40-41. 


As will be seen from Table TV, in 1926 the 
general property tax furnished 35.5 per cent of 
the total ordinary revenue receipts. 

Corporation taxes. Corporation taxes fur- 
nished approximately 28 per cent of the ordinary 
revenue receipts in Massachusetts during the 
vear 1926 (see Table TV). 

Corporations are taxed on various bases. Table 
III presents, in outline form, the corporation 
taxes levied for 1926, showing the types of taxes 
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levied upon the different corporations and the 
rate and basis of levy of each type of tax. 

Inheritance taxes. The state levies and collects 
graduated inheritance taxes upon the property 
of deceased persons, the rates varying from 1 to 
12 per cent on all amounts in excess of exemp- 
tions allowed by law, depending on the amount 
of the inheritance and the relationship of the 
heir.1! 

The present account may well close with Table 
IV which presents a source analysis of Massa- 
chusetts ordinary revenue receipts, showing the 
umount received from each source for 1926 and 
the per cent which each such amount was of the 
total ordinary revenue receipts for the same year. 





TABLE IV 














Source Analysis of Massachusetts Ordinary Revenue 
Receipts, 1926! 
Source Amount Per cent? 
Direct or general property 
NPE 5 s86n vais beucdasenscrionsinae $12,000,073.89 35.5 
Corporation taxes.. 9,436,071.07 27.8 
Inheritance taxes.............. 6,495.566.80 19.2 
Total receipts from 
WINE. Raseseanssagitsnsis 27,931,711.76 82.6 
Departmental receipts...... 5,495,399.87 16.3 
MUNCIE. Sai cacciedecsstascccsenestvese 319,547.08 O.9 
Miscellaneous receipts...... 95,191.32 0.2 
Total ordinary rev 
enue receipts........ $338,801,850.08 100.0 


1Massachusetts Commission 
Finance, Annual Report, 1926, 
7Computed. 
3Levied on 


and 
38 and 62. 


on Administration 
-art II, pp. 


cities and towns. 


Conclusion 
Taxes as sources of state school revenue. Com- 

paring the data presented in Tables II and IV 
and the preceding paragraphs, it is evident that 
state taxes are the chief source of state aid for 
publie schools in Massachusetts. The only tax 
contributing directly to the support of schools is 
the state income tax which, as already noted, in 
1926 provided more than 63 per cent of the total 
state aid. Approximately 34 per cent of state aid 
was furnished in the form of appropriations paid 
from the general revenue fund. As much as 83 
per cent of this fund was derived from the pro 
ceeds of state taxes, which, arranged in the order 
of their importance, are as follows: 

General property tax, 35.5 per cent 

Corporation taxes, 27.9 per cent 

Inheritance taxes, 19.2 per cent 

The situation thus discovered in Massachu 

setts supports the writer’s contention presented 
not only in the present series of articles, but 
elsewhere, that the states must look more and 
more to some form of taxation as a source of 
state-provided public-school revenues. Although 
in Massachusetts the state has always played a 
relatively small part in the provision of school 
revenues, the principles given reeognition in 
many features of her system of taxation are 
worthy of consideration. 


_ 'Bureau of the Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taration and Revenue, 1922, p. 182. 


A Comparison of Prices Paid by Central Purchas- 
ing and Individual District Buying for 
School Supplies 


A. H. Shipley, Fresno County, California 


The purpose of this study is to show a com- 
parison between the purchasing plan through a 
central agent, and the local buying of the indi- 
vidual school districts. 

In the years previous to 1927-28 the buying 
of school supplies had been done by each district 
in Fresno county, California. Beginning in 
1928, a purchasing agency has been established, 
and all districts in the county are required to 
supply their schools through this purchasing 
department. 

The plan of the investigation in general was 
to compare the actual prices paid by each dis- 
trict with those paid by the purchasing agent 
in 1928. 

There being 147 active districts in Fresno 
county, a group of 80 representative districts 
were selected throughout the county consisting 


of large, average, and small districts. Having 
thus selected a large enough sampling of the 
districts, it was felt that the trend of costs in 
the entire county might be ascertained. 

A list of thirty articles of standard school 
supplies was used in investigating the prices paid 
by each individual district. The prices were then 
compared to those being paid by the purchasing 
department to determine the influence of the 
creation of the central department upon prices 
of supplies obtained. 


The invoices of materials from each district, 
which are filed in the county offices, were used 
in determining the prices for each of the thirty 
articles in each district. The average prices rep 
resented in the accompanying table (see page 
147) were compared with 1928 prices. The table 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Selection of Sites for School Buildings 


School Business Administration — Article III. Continued 


6. Derivation of School Population Indices, 
Present and Future 

A school population index may be defined as 
the average number of school children of any 
one school type (elementary, junior high, senior 
high, ete.) which a given unit of area of any type 
(business, industrial, residential, apartment, 
ete.) will produce when that area is fully devel- 
oped, as judged by the average number of chil- 
dren produced by equivalent fully developed 
areas of the same type of occupancy. 

The index of a given area being known for 
each school type (elementary, junior high, senior 
high, ete.), it is only necessary to divide the 
adopted standard maximum population for each 
school type by its index, and the quotient will be 
the number of units of area that will be required 
to fill each building of each school type, or, the 
number of area units that will be served by each 
school type. Thereafter, it is only a matter of 
loeating the school buildings as near the center 
of the respective areas they will serve as possible, 
in order that the maximum walking distance 
adopted by the board will not be exceeded. How- 
ever, if the density of population is so great that 
a small area will produce the maximum number 
of children for any school type, then the sites 
should be loeated so that walking distances will 
be equidistant from corresponding points within 
each district. 

While there are many factors attending the 
selection of a school site, such as maximum size 
of building, maximum walking distances, size 
of site, location, environment, drainage, nature 
of soil, accessibility, ete., all of which should 
have eareful consideration, there are only two 
factors that are axial, namely, the size of the 
building and the walking distance. 

A new factor, known as the population index, 
has recently entered into the problem of site 
selection and tends to become the most important 
of all factors in the determination of the proper 
and exact geographical location of school sites, 
heeause it governs the application of the other 
two axial factors, and determines: 

a) The number of sites for each building type 
that should be provided ; 

b) The size of site to be provided for each 
building type; and 

c) The loeation of each site for each type of 
building. 





A SCHOOL DISTRICT SHOWING 80 PER CENT RESIDENTIAL SATURATION. 1. BANCROFT SCHOOL 


George F. Womrath, Minneapolis 





A RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT PARTLY OCCUPIED AND SHOWING NATURAL BARRIERS. 1. BURROUGHS 
SCHOOL; 2. FULTON SCHOOL, and 3. LAKE HARRIET SCHOOL. 


When school population indices are known, an 
accurate prognostication of school population 
for any part of a school district may be made, 
even before a single school child is in the district. 

Next to a definite educational policy, the most 
important factor involved in the selection of a 
schoolhouse site is that of density of school popu- 
lation, from which school population indices 
may be computed. 

School population indices influence, to a very 
large extent, the actual size of buildings, walk- 
ing distances, and number of school buildings 
to be erected. However, it would be manifestly 
poor policy for a small community to build two 
small schools if the school population could be 
housed in one large building, even if the number 
of children in this building exceeded by a con- 
siderable number the desirable maximum. Nor, 
would it be wise to build two small schools, if 
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one large building would accommodate all the 
school population, even if some of the children 
have to walk more than the desirable maximum 
distance. 

In communities requiring several school build- 
ings to house the school population, school popu- 
lation indices are indispensable, if the locating 
of school sites is to be done on a scientific basis. 
A. satisfactory procedure in the determination of 
school population indices is as follows: 

a) Survey to ascertain area of every block in the 


CITY LIMITS 


CHART A 


ILLUSTRATING THE METHOD OF _ ESTIMATING 
TRAVEL DISTANCES FOR PUPILS IN A 
DISTRICT HAVING A NATURAL BARRIER 
AND AN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


city or school district. (Chart A) 

b) Area maps or cards showing present area oc- 
cupancy, namely, the use of area, whether residen- 
tial, apartment house, mansions, light commercial, 
industrial or heavy commercial, parks, public play- 
grounds, or vacant. (Chart B) 

c) Area maps or cards showing future area occu- 
pancy. This includes a study of past and future 
population trends, home developments, street car 
lines, arterial thoroughfares, and other factors. 
(Chart C) 

d) Child location maps, with children spotted for 
each type of school, such as elementary, junior high, 
senior high, ete. (Chart D) 

e) Adoption of a unit area of measure; usually 
100,000 sq. ft. ; 

f) Work sheet of all area by blocks, showing area 
occupancy (residential, apartment, business, indus- 
trial, etc.) and school population occupancy or 
number of children of each school type (elementary, 
junior high, senior high, etc.) resident in each type 
of area. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWING ISOLATED SCHOOL DISTRICT SCHOOL NO. 2 COMPLETELY SURROUNDED BY 
RAILROADS, MILLING DISTRICT, AND STATE UNIVERSITY PLANT. OCCUPANCY 
TRENDS CLEARLY SHOWN 


g) Use work sheets to compute the average num- 
ber of school children that will be produced for each 
school type from any section of the district, and 
from any type of area when saturated. These num- 
bers for each school type are the school population 
indices. The indices will vary for different parts of 
the school district according to the different types 
of area occupancy. 

h) Use work sheets and maps to compute area 
required to produce the standard maximum number 
of children for each type of building. 

i) Use work sheets to determine relation between 
maximum size of building and maximum walking 
distance in each school district for each type of 
school. 

j) Use of aerial photographs as an aid in visual- 
izing city area occupancy. 

When working out the area occupancy, a 
further list of factors will develop, such as: 

a) Kind of residence 
b) Size of lots 
) Private and parochial schools 
) Nationality of residents 
) Standard of living 
f) Number of children per family 

The number of children per family will be 

found to be due to: 
a) Nationality 
b) Religious attitude 
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CHART B, SHOWING PRESENT OCCUPANCY IN 
MIXED DISTRICT WHICH IS CHANGING 
TO INDUSTRIAL USES 


c) Economic status 
d) Morality 

The importance of school population indices 
is being recognized more and more as the crucial 
factor in the locating of new sites, as these in- 
dices indicate the saturation point of school pop- 
ulation in the different areas of a school district. 
The number of school children thus determined 
for any given areas regulates the number of 
school buildings which must be ultimately pro- 
vided, it being assumed that the educational 
policy adopted by the board includes a regula- 
tory provision as to the desirable maximum num- 
ber of children to be housed in any given type of 
building. 

Having determined the number and _ the 
geographically ideal locations of all sites by 
means of the indices, the actual selection of the 
sites is then based upon a study of other supple- 
mentary factors. 

Other indices which have been used are: 

a) Residence frontage; variable, as lots may be 
wide or narrow. 

b) Area per residence; variable, as area may be 
large or small. 

‘ ' 
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c) Telephone connections; variable, as connec- 
tions may be single or multiple. 

d) Gas and water-meter connections. 

ce) Sewer connections. 

f) Building permits. 

A simple illustration of the use of the school 
population index as applied to the selection of 
school sites follows: 

School facilities are to be provided for two 
districts of a city, each district being one mile 
square or having 278 units of 100,000 sq. ft. each. 
This area is used in order to simplify the illus- 
tration. One district adjoins a strictly high-class 
residential district and it is prognosticated that 
it will develop along the same lines. The other 
districts will become a combination of multiple 
family residences occupied largely by foreigners 
with large families. 

By following the procedure outlined for the 
determination of school population indices, the 
elementary-school index for the first district is 
found to be 4; namely, 4 pupils for every 100,000 
square feet of area in the district; and the index 
for the second district is found to be 12; namely, 
12 pupils for every 100,000 square feet of area. 

It is to be assumed that the school board has 
adopted a desirable maximum size of school as a 
standard. Say it is 960 pupils, the classroom 
average being set at 40 pupils: 20 classrooms for 
a 960-pupil building. And let us further assume 
that the board also has adopted three quarters 
of a mile as the desirable maximum walking 
distance for elementary-school pupils. 

Out of the 278 units in the first district there 
would ultimately come 1,112 pupils, and out of 
the second district there would come 3,336 pupils. 
These results are obtained by multiplying the 
number of units in each district by the pupil 
index of the district. Twenty-eight classrooms 
would have to be provided to accommodate the 
pupils in the first district, and 84 classrooms for 
the pupils in the second district; namely, 1,112 
and 3,336 divided, respectively, by 40. 

As the desirable maximum size of the school 
building as adopted by the school board is 960 
pupils, an exception is at once introduced in the 
first district, and the board is confronted with 
an economie problem in addition to that of main- 
taining its standard as to size of building. Shall 
one building of 28 classrooms be built in the 
center of the district, thus providing a building 
four rooms, or 160 pupils larger than the adopted 
desirable maximum size, and requiring the pu- 
pils living in the remote parts of the district to 
walk a distance slightly in excess of the desirable 
maximum walking distance? Or shall two build- 
ings of fourteen classrooms each be built, with 
duplicated administration organizations, dupli- 
cated operating expenses, and duplicated equip- 
ment? To properly locate two buildings in the 
district also would be somewhat difficult if the 
buildings are to be located equidistant from all 
corresponding radial points. As neither the over- 
size of the building nor the excess walking dis- 
tance for the pupils living farthest from the 
school violate to any considerable degree the 
adopted standards of the school board, the most 
economic as well as the wisest solution of the 
problem would be to build one building of 28 
classrooms in the center of the district. 

The second district will ultimately have to be 
provided with four schools of approximately 21 
classrooms each and the children living farthest 
from each building will walk only one-half mile. 
Both size of building and walking distance are 
ideal. Each school should then be located at the 
center of a quarter-section of the district, and as 
each school is built it should be placed in its 
proper position regardless of where the ad- 
vancing development of the district may he 
temporarily centered. 

This illustration is rudely typical. In actual 
practice other factors might tend to move the 


site slightly one way or another. The procedure 
is basic. 


Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card. Published by Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, New York City. 
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How Much and What Sort of Publicity Should be Given Public Schools?’ 


Mrs. Edwina Danforth, Member of the Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


In the advertising section of the current mag- 
azines may be found a meant-to-be-persuasive 
story of a conservative father and son conduct- 
ing a well established, successful business and 
relying upon its good product to continue its 
sales. The sales do not continue unabated and a 
study of a rival’s methods, whose business had 
inereased, shows that publicity has been the 
means used to win greater trade. 

When the Community Chest or the Red Cross 
make drives, a systematic series of stories, sob 
and otherwise, is sent out through the district to 
he approached, and also accurate statements of 
the needs of the organization. This is done in 
order that sufficient sympathy shall be aroused 
to secure the funds desired. 

If a concert is to be given, a church fair to be 
made profitable, a lecturer to have an audience, 
a new play, book, or project to be launched, pos- 
sible patrons are besieged by alluring informa- 
tion designed to stimulate curiosity that will 
seek satisfaction. 

When the question is asked how much, and 
what sort of publicity should be given public 
schools, it seems pertinent to begin its considera- 
tion by measuring the demands of the schools in 
terms of the reasons for which publicity is usu- 
ally employed. Doing so, the first and third eate- 
gory of needs, namely, those seeking to secure 
more patrons, are speedily eliminated. Every- 
one in the school world knows that for nearly 
ten years past, patronage has been provided the 
schools in such abundance that the struggle not 
to be swamped by desirous patrons has barely 
been met victoriously. It has been accomplished 
only at the cost of volumes of criticism, proceed- 
ing equally from irritation caused by inade- 
quate facilities, and by increased expenses, with- 
out apparent recognition of the fact that the 
remedy of the one condition must inevitably pro- 
duce the other. 

At first glanee the schools might appear to 
share with the charities mentioned in the see- 
ond group, the necessity for enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the community in order to secure sup- 
port. But, their ease is actually different, for 
without sympathy the charities will be without 
funds; while the schools are sure of a measure 
of support, willy-nilly, and their tasks before the 
publie is to make so good a use of the money 
appropriated that those who provide it shall pre- 
sent the miracle of willing taxpayers. In the 
main it is fair to say that this condition is met 
by most publie-school systems. If there is any 
one prineiple in this country to which enthusi- 
astie adherence is given, it is that of general 
edueation. 


Of course, enthusiastically indorsing a prin- 


ciple and enthusiastieally paying for it are 
totally different matters, but even the most 
grudging school commissioner is willing to pay 
something. His unwillingness to pay more is 
compounded of his ignorance as to the value of 
the results of greater expenditure, and his opin- 
ion, which he calls knowledge, of the community 
resourees, This makes him a typical example of 
all supporters of schools. 

This being the ease, legitimate publicity for 
schools is resolved into their primary task which 
is edueation. Take, for example, adult educa- 
tion. The subject of the publicity should be the 
justification for what is being done in the schools 
or the desirability of suggested changes. 

If this be admitted as the field for school pub- 
licity, it is clear that the word cannot earry its 
usual implications of headlines over reverberat- 
ing articles or impassioned discourses for broad- 
casting. There is no place for ballyhoo in dealing 
with what schools should provide to function 
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for the best interests of those who use them, no 
place for superficial sentiment, for half reason- 
ing, nor for unsubstantiated statements, mis- 
called facts. But those who provide the money, 
oftentimes enormous sums, to carry on the school 
systems are certainly entitled to complete hon- 
esty as to the use made of the money, and to 
patient, sympathetic explanation of any items of 
expenditure, methods or instruction which are 
questioned. It goes without saying, that school 
authorities must be cooperative with the other 
administrative bodies of a district in recognizing 
the financial limitations which may exist, and, 
while insisting upon receiving a fair proportion 
of the funds, must accept also their share of 
frustration of laudable desires. This attitude, too, 
should be thoroughly understood by the public 
and the nature of the improvements that might 
be made if they were practicable. 
Disseminating School Information 

It is a simpler task to decide what publicity 
is desirable for school systems than to devise, or 
advise, the means to disseminate the informa- 
tion, but two media are close at hand. 

First, the whole school personnel, from mem- 
bers of the school board down to the janitors, 
should understand as far as possible the reasons 
for existing conditions, and where such under- 
standing is not possible, they should know to 
whom to send complainers or inquirers in the 
assurance that they will receive courteous and 
intelligent attention. Everyone who has had a 
part in institutional or organization work 
knows the curious filtration, far from the source, 
ot the idea of the way in which complaints and 
inquiries are met and of the immense value of 
good repute in this respect. 

Second, the parent-teacher groups offer a di- 
rect means for conveying information of all 
varieties, one that ean hardly be bettered, beeause 
it ean be made informal so that miseomprehen- 
sions ean be straightened out in simple, friendly 
fashion. The information should he given by 
members of the school system, so that they be- 
come individuals instead of remote personalities 
issuing fiats from a distance. 

These two varieties of publicity reach only 
those who are already intimately concerned with 
the schools, while all taxpayers are potentially 
interested. Probably few of them, no matter how 
volubly critical, give much attention to any 
items of the formal publications of school 
budgets and reports except possibly, to the totals. 
It must be admitted that these are often appall- 
ing if taken without consideration of the number 
of children involved, the problems that are met, 
and the probable long-range economies effected 
through present methods of teaching those who 
would otherwise become publie charges. 

Just as talks to parent-teacher groups are the 
best medium for information, the second best 
may be talks to more formal groups, such as 
eivie, church, social, and business men’s and 
women’s organizations of every kind. These 
might include many of the parents and teachers, 
but would also have many members not close to 
the schools. Possibly not so effective, but reach- 
ing large numbers, come articles in the slowly 
and comfortably read Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning papers. 

Publicity Must be Well Done 

These last demand, even more than the word 
ot mouth communication, that they shall be 
prepared by someone who has clear vision, direct, 
simple style, genuine sympathy with the school 
point of view and the gift of story-telling. If 
any of these qualities are absent, then it will be 
better for the school that the articles should be 
absent too, for what is not said rarely does harm, 
while it is unnecessary to elaborate on what can 
be accomplished in that direction by what és said. 
Granted, however, that they can be well done, 
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such talks and articles are received with great 
interest. Even in highly privileged groups there 
is almost no knowledge of what intelligence 
tests, visiting teachers, and special classes mean 
to a school system; of how crippled children are 
cared for, open-air schools conducted, or of the 
scientific research that lies beneath the changed 
methods of teaching the three R’s, or the changed 
ideas as to what the schools should give their 
pupils. About any or all of these, fascinating 
tales can be made. 

Offsetting those who complain of expensive 
buildings, “fads and frills” and excessive costs, 
are thousands of fathers and mothers who are 
willing to pay for safe and healthful buildings 
and well-trained teachers at adequate salaries. 
Many of them see with awe that their children 
really like to go to school, and, being interested 
parents, they are glad to learn the way of such 
a result. They do not raise their voices as loudly 
as the objectors, until there is question of alter- 
ing for the worse, some of the good eondi- 
tions, then listen to the outery! It is they who 
are the bulwark behind the school if there is a 
question of assault and the more they ean be 
made conversant with the main problems, the 
better. Overstuffing is a popular condition in 
furniture, but in other matters it usually pro- 
duces dire results and somehow the amount of 
material that is put out about school affairs must 
be just a little less than the most that would be 
desired. In other words, it should be asked for 
except .when some particular crisis arises. That 
it shall be asked for, can be managed through 
suggestions made by principals to parent-teacher 
groups, from whose members good report waves 
spread out to reach receiving stations, and by 
oceasional discreet mention to other group lead- 
ers that good material lies in waiting. 

What a Newspaper Can Do 

In the community which I have the honor te 
represent, the chief morning paper devotes a 
whole page on Sundays to school matters, re- 
counting events of importance which have oec- 
curred during the week in any of the schools. 
This page, after four years, was discontinued but 
has been resumed because its absence caused so 
much protest. Part of the page, or sometimes in 
addition to it, is an article, of the type suggested 
above, on a school activity, but it can hardly be 
too strongly emphasized that the success of this 
enterprise has been due to the ability of the 
writer who, beginning by reporting meetings of 
the board of education, gradually wrote on in- 
teresting topics that she found at the central 
office, and in time evolved the page of school 
notes. She gives her aim as “an attempt to in- 
terpret the schools to the public, and to provide 
a vehicle of threefold interest—-to the public, the 
teacher, and the children”; and she regards as 
one of the elements of the success achieved, that 
never does her material appear in the form, or 
with the intent, of propaganda. 

A possible objection to the notes might be that 
they foster the notion that it is desirable to have 
one’s name in the paper. So far, however, this 
hypothetical drawback has failed of effect beside 
the actual accomplishment of conveying to the 
outer world a sense of the vivid, pulsating life 
of the schools, with their many faceted interests, 
their wide sympathies and enthusiasms, their 
high ideals, and their wholesome fun. 

The situation that exists, then, is this—it is 
not necessary, in the language of the day, to sell 
schools to the public. 'That was done generations 
ago so effectively that the public has responded 
by making attendance at some school mandatory. 
Its faith in the state schools is so great that only 
10 per cent of the children of the country go to 
other schools, private or denominational. But 
what is necessary is to try to give this great mass 
of patrons and supporters of the schools some 
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accurate understanding of the earnest study and 
the great ability that are being put into the task 
of fitting today’s schools to prepare the children 
who attend them to take their part in the life 
of today and tomorrow, and to get their full 
allowance of happiness from that life. 

It is said that the schools are usurping fune- 
tions of the home and the church; it is said that 
they try to do too much and spread out too 
thinly. The only way in which such criticisms 
can be tested, is by intelligent judgment of the 
results, given through their product. To secure 
and hold the interest of a publie sufficiently in- 
telligent to measure this product, willing to con- 
sider temperately the methods that produced it, 
and to give judgment as to their value in terms 
of school costs, is a task that should be part of 
the work of any school system; but it is a 
quiet, unceasing task which must be met this 
week in one way, next month in another, and 
never by the flamboyant efforts that are gener- 
ally labeled “publicity.” 

Only one thing is certain about it, it is like 
charity ; it blesses those who give and those who 
receive. For to anyone who studies school ways 
faithfully enough to interpret them to others, 
and to anyone who is willing to listen and Jearn 
about them, is opened up a new world, full of 
fascination in the present and of poignant hope 
for the future. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MOTION 

PICTURES 

Mr. Gustav Straubenmuller, associate super- 
intendent of schools of New York City, recently 
presented a report to the board of superintend- 
ents for the purpose of proving that motion pic- 
tures can be used to advantage for instructional 
purposes. 

The investigation was undertaken with the 
double purpose of determining whether it is de- 
sirable for school administrators and ‘teachers to 
cnter upon a more extensive program for the use 
of motion pictures in the classroom. A number 
of careful experiments was undertaken, which 
resulted in the finding that the motion-picture 
film has a distinct educational value. The experi- 
ments dealt with films not produced specifically 
for educational purposes, and the lessons for the 
most part were not a part of the course of study, 
hence the results were not entirely reliable. 

The investigation showed that the casual in- 
troduction of films into the curriculum without 
careful planning and organization is of compara- 
tively little use. Insofar as possible, a classroom 
film should be used for some definite and particu- 
lar purpose. The films used in this case were 
made expressly for the purposes of the experi- 
ment. They were made from scenarios prepared 
by experienced teachers, and in their planning, 
cooperation was secured from committees of 
teachers in a dozen different cities. 

A total of twenty films were selected to be 
tried out as pedagogical devices, including ten 
topies in general science and ten in geography. 
The series in geography was designed for use in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the elemen- 
tary school, and the one in general science was 
designed for use in the junior high schools. Each 
film was planned to cover ten weeks of instrue- 
tion. 

The films were used in 75 different schools dis- 
tributed in twelve cities, and were adapted to 
the course of study from grades four to nine, 
inclusive. They were shown to 6,000 children in 
more than 300 geography and general-science 
classes, with nearly 200 teachers taking part in 
the experiment. 

In the final comprehensive test given at the 
end of the experiment, 78 per cent of the pupils 
of the experimental group in general science ex- 
celled the average of the control group, and 80 
per cent of the experimental group in geography 
excelled the average of the control group. 

In the topical tests, 61 per cent of the pupils 
in the experimental group in geography, and 59 
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per cent of those in general science excelled the 
average of the control group. 

In both the geography topics and the topies of 
general science the experimental group was de- 
cidedly superior on the descriptive side; both 
groups were approximately equal in the more 
abstract type of question, in the explanatory and 
reasoning type. 

On the question of the use of educational 
films, the general tenor of the replies was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the film. On the question 
of the use of industrial films, the report found 
that they are extensively used because they can 
be obtained easily and frequently without any 
financial outlay. They are, however, only a make- 
shift and are eapable of becoming integrated 
with the regular curriculum only rarely. Enter- 
tainment films predominate everywhere and are 
commonly shown in the auditorium. 

As a result of the experiment conducted in the 
schools, it was the finding of the committee that 
the motion picture may be successfully and 
profitably used if the pictures are made specif- 
ically for instructional purposes, and fit exactly 
into the course of study. 

























DECRYING SCHOOL BOARDS 


There is a tendency on the part of cer- 
tain educational leaders to center their 
public utterances upon the modern board 
of education and secure considerable 
satisfaction in belittling their contribu- 
tion to the cause of popular education. 
A pedagogue, speaking at the summer 
school of the University of Michigan, 
hurled the startling charge that “the 
greatest obstacle to education is boards 
of education.” What applause he reaped 
is not reported. 

There are instances on record where 
school superintendents have suffered in- 
justice at the hands of boards of educa- 
tion. Again, there are boards of education 
that fail in a proper conception of the 
relations that should exist between that 
body and the professional workers, or to 
recognize to the full the prerogatives of 
a school superintendent. No one denies 
this. But are not these the rare exception, 
rather than the rule. 

There are American cities where a bad 
brand of politics rules and where the ten- 
ure of the school executive is an uncer- 
tain factor. But there are many more 
cities where the executive enjoys all the 
prerogatives that rightfully go with his of- 
fice. Is it not true that the modern school 
superintendent is carefully chosen and 
reasonably compensated? Why condemn 
the many for the sins of the few? Why the 
sweeping charges which have neither a 
sound basis nor the semblance of reason? 

There are educators who have real 
grievance. This must be admitted. But 
their number is negligible. The number 
of those who are securely attached and 
well compensated is large. The office of 
school superintendent in the nature of 
things is a difficult one to administer. 
That official not only deals with a board 
of education, but he deals with the pro- 
fessional forces, the public press, and a 
general school constituency. His troubles, 
therefore, are not always traceable to the 
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board of education. They may arise in 
sources over which the board-of-educa- 
tion members have no control and de- 
velop into an opposition against which 
they cannot protect him. 

Then it should be remembered that 
where disagreements between boards of 
education have arisen, the fault has not 
always been on the side of the former. 
There are school superintendents who 
are not big enough for the job they seek 
to fill. An educator may come to the de- 
fense of another educator who is in 
trouble. But there is sometimes an inside 
story which conclusively proves that the 
defeated schoolman fell because of his 
own weakness. It is preposterous to hold 
that every time a school superintendent 
has failed of a reelection he has simply 
been victim of an injustice perpetrated 
by a board of education. 

The adjustments, whereby the equities 
between boards of education and superin- 
tendents have been clarified, have been 
steady and constant. For the past quarter 
of a century the tendency has been to- 
ward a clearer definition and more equit- 
able relation between the two. The su- 
perintendent of schools has gradually 
come into his own, and is being recog- 
nized as the chief executive of the school 
systems. Boards of education recognize 
his educational leadership and clothe him 
with powers that enable him to realize 
the purposes of his office. 

There is, however, a coterie of educa- 
tors today in this country that is seeking 
to tilt the pendulum a little too strong 
the other way. They do not miss an op- 
portunity to enlarge upon the sins of the 
isolated few and to belittle the splendid 
contribution made by the thousands of 
boards of education throughout the land 
to the cause of popular education. We 
are satisfied that they are going too far in 
their denunciation of the modern school 
administrative bodies. 
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A Study of School Desks and Seats 


The problem of fitting children with proper 
seats and desks is an old one. It has been given 
too little importance in the administrative 
routine and, because of this casual treatment, 
has not kept pace with other educational prog- 
ress. Many school authorities give little thought 
to classroom seating other than to see that each 
child has a desk of some sort. In the purchase of 
pupils’ desks a majority of school boards consider 
only two questions: (1) What is the least num- 
her we need? (2) What desks can be bought for 
the lowest price? While the educational financing 
is a great undertaking, school officials should 
remember that the phyiscal care and develop- 
ment of children is also a large responsibility, 
and that the latter should not be sacrified to save 
a few dollars. Money spent for seating that does 
not meet health needs may become a liability in 
the form of deformities and retardation or organ 
development of boys and girls. In a blind effort 
to economize, a school board may easily provide 
the cause for increased costs of health depart- 
ments that more than offset the higher purchase 
price of satisfactory desks. The merit of school 
desks in the light of health investigations and 
teaching value is of first importance, and only 
from this point of view is there any chance of 
improving classroom seating. 


Three Points to be Studied 

Since the days of the split-log benches, many 
kinds of pupils desks have appeared ; some were 
soon disearded while others are still found in use. 
In the light of special accommodation features, 
dozens of models of desks are on the market, but 
all fall into a few specific groups of seating. In 
keeping with the manufacturers’ terminology, 
these are the (1) combination desk, (2) the 
pedestal desk, (3) the chair or settee and desk, 
(4) the combined chair-desk, (5) the study-chair 
desk, and (6) the tablet-arm chair. In addition 
to these, tables and chairs constitute a seventh 
tvpe of seat for school children. The first six 
types are either adjustable or nonadjustable, 
movable or nonmovable, and have or have not 
various other accommodation features too nu- 
merous to mention. 

It is not the purpose here to argue for or 
against any particular type of classroom seating. 
Still the objective of the paper cannot be made 
clear without presenting the writer’s opinion of 
these desk types, pointing out relative merits of 
each in the light of child health and classroom 
administration. 


A study of desk types involves three points of 
view: child health, school administration, and 
durability. From the standpoint of health three 
parts of all desks—the desk lid, the back support, 
and the seat—are to be considered with regard to 
their dimensions, shapes, and colors, With regard 
to administration, such accommodation features 
as movability, adjustability, and storage facili- 
ties will be discussed. Although durability is a 
secondary consideration, the discussions will also 





show that the ability of classroom seating to re- . 


tain the original, desired shapes is of prime im- 
portance for the comfort and the physical wel- 
fare of pupils. Likewise, the uniformity of the 
desk pattern depends largely upon the materials 
and modes of construction and should not be 
overlooked by the purchaser even at a higher cost. 


The Combination Desk 

As the best desk for a basic analysis of all 
types of classroom seating, the combination desk 
holds first place because it is the oldest on the 
market and the most extensively used. Very few 
of us indeed have not had the pleasure of sharing 
one of such desks with another boy—or perhaps 
girl. The combination desk is that type of class- 
room seating that has a frame, usually of steel 
or semi-steel, of two separate standards to which 
are attached a desk lid on the back and a seat 
on the front, commonly by hinges. In the simple 
form the lid is fixed over the book box, and the 
desk and seat are not adjustable. It is this type 
model that is still purchased extensively for use 
in the schools of all ranks—elementary, secon- 
dary, and eollege—both public and private. A 
decade ago the unhealthful aspect of such seat- 
ing was severely criticized by experts on child 
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health and posture, resulting in a slackening in 
its installation and the increase in the use of 
other types, particularly those having adjustable 
features. During the past few years, however, 
there seems to have been a return to its purchase 
and use for several reasons: (1) Such desks are 
cheaper. (2) They are simple in construction. 
(3) There is on the part of school people a lack 
of knowledge of or a disregard for hygienic prin- 
ciples. (4) Where other types have been installed, 
proper use has not been made of their advan- 
tages, or the promised advantages have proved 
to be impractical. 

In his book on education hygiene, Averill says 
that there is a grave difference between adjust- 
able school furniture and adjusted school furni- 
ture; that the former is not always identical 
with the latter. The study of classroom seating 
by the writer verifies Averill’s statement. 


Other Features of Combination Desks 

Let us examine some other types of combina- 
tion desks: Most of such desks are made in both 
adjustable and nonadjustable models. The ad- 
justing devices are usually cumbersome; they 
require special tools, and frequently only one set 
of tools is found, or even none, in an entire 
school system. Such models are extra heavy, 
making them hard to handle. Their chief advan- 
tage is to break rows, or serve as steps between 
stationary sizes. 

The lifting top deserves next consideration as 
a distinct accommodation feature. The one ad- 
vantage is to enable a child to put away his books 
and materials or to get to them more conveni- 
ently. The two disadvantages are: (1) The lift- 
ing lid frequently causes articles like ink bottles 
to fall to the floor. (2) Some children place their 
books in such a way as to hold the desk lid up to 
such degree that it has a negative tilt of 10 
degrees or more, rather than the needed positive 
tilt of that much. This is a serious complaint, as 
a lifting desk top improperly used is hard upon 
the child’s eyes, induces fatigue and poor study, 
and retards writing progress. The writer’s in- 
vestigations involved an experiment in adjusting 
classroom seating that had just such desk lids. 
On one counting 23 of the desk lids were lifted 
up and back (negatively tilted) from 14 to 3 
inches; at another counting there were 17. 

Another model of desk has the lid so hinged 
on that the positive tilt may be increased to hold 
the book at the proper angle for reading. How- 
ever, as this lid is tilted, the bottom edge draws 
away from the pupil, causing him to bend for- 
ward to get within reading distance of his book. 
Any benefits are thus counteracted. 

The design of standards for combination desks 
are all similar but vary in details of scroll work, 
finish, and the cross section or shape at points 
where east desks most frequently break and steel 
desks bend and warp. The irons of such desks 
should possess no scroll work that will catch 
dust; they should be finished in black, olive, 
or dull brown, and should have sufficient rein- 
forcing, especially at the points of greatest 
strain. The most important consideration to be 
given the irons is their effects upon the original 
tilt and inclination of the seat, the back sup- 
port, and the desk lid; especially their ability to 
maintain the proper relationships of the parts, 
commonly called the woods. 

Other Types Compared 

A discussion of the other desk types to show 
their relative merits is unnecessary. The “chair- 
and-desk” type is probably second in order of 
usage, but is fast giving way to other types. This 
form of seating has one advantage over the com- 
bination desk in that the seat and desk are built 
on separate frames. A disadvantage is that such 
seating requires a trifle more floor space. 

The “pedestal” desk is a third type of class- 
room seating: it is credited with one advantage, 
it is easier for the janitor to sweep around it. It 
is built on a solid pedestal-like base, but on most 
models the desk and seat supports are separate. 
These separate uprights to support the backrest 
prevent many of the jars caused by one child 
from disturbing the other child who shares the 
other part of the desk. The separate uprights are 
somewhat flexible and are therefore more restful. 
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The “movable chair-and-desk” called the “uni- 
versal” desk by some manufacturers, is a fourth 
type and it is fast replacing the stationary form. 
It offers every advantage of the old separate 
chair and desk even to price, and in addition is 
not fastened to the floor. Its movability and 
single-unit arrangement are its only distinct ad- 
vantages over the combination desk; purely ad- 
ministrative helps. 

The “study-chair” desk is a fifth and most 
hopeful type from a hygienic point of view. This 
type of desk has many desirable features, yet it 
also has the disadvantage of occasionally being 
out of working order. Some of the study-chair 
desks are as unhygienic as any of the other 
models, and even the best are kept in poor ad- 
justment by careless school authorities. The seat- 
height distributions are no better than that of 
other types, the seat and back have no better 
shapes, and the desk-top arrangement of some 
models is not so good as that of the other types. 

The two other types of classroom seating are 
“tablet-arm chairs” and “tables and chairs.” 
Tablet-arm chairs are widely used in lecture 
rooms, and in some high schools are used even as 
home seats. ‘Tables and chairs have a small but 
enthusiastic group of advocates for use in high 
schools and are gaining favor for use in the 
primary grades, particularly first grades. Of all 
types of classroom seating these two are the Jeast 
adapted to the physical needs of pupils. 

Even kindergarten tables are badly propor- 
tioned in height. In my investigation of class- 
room furniture I have not found adjustable 
tables, although I have found a number of little 
fellows:in the process of being adjusted to the 
tables which were much too high for them. There 
are varied sizes of tablet-arm chairs, whether 
they are properly selected and distributed or not, 
and there is no reason why tables cannot be built 
that offer every advantage to children in groups 
of fours and sixes that is offered to individuals 
in the other types of furniture. 


Desks in General 

As a whole, the “semi-steel” desks are more 
uniformly proportioned hygienically than similar 
desks of steel construction. Three factors are 
involved to influence these relationships: (1) 
The scientific care of the manufacturer in pro- 
portioning the desks; (2) the materials of con- 
struction; (3) the seat hinges. By comparing the 
manufacturers’ desk dimensions with the propor- 
tions given in Tables XVII and XVIII, one 
should be able to judge hygienic proportions. 
Unless steel is of good quality, it gives, bends, 
and wears more readily than semi-steel. The Jat- 
ter seems to hold the correct proportions over a 
longer period of time. Steel desks are usually 
fitted with friction seat hinges, and the seat arm 
comes to rest against either some soft material, 
as leather, or a steel projection, or both. Leather 
and similar substances are easily compressed and 
worn, and on the other hand absorb moisture 
and become swollen. In the former condition 
(compressed and worn) the seat does not come 
to stop at the proper point, hence a minus or 
forward tilt results. However, when the material 
is swollen, the seat is stopped before it comes to 
the proper point, hence a plus or backward tilt 
of too great a degree. Where a steel projection is 
used, it becomes battered and worn and after a 
few years the seat has a minus tilt, i.e., pitches 
forward. To avoid this early minus tilt which is 
the most tiring of all conditions, some desks have 
larger steel projections which usually cause the 
seats to have a plus tilt that is entirely too great 
while the desks are new, maybe about right 
after several years’ use, and finally a minus 
tilt—two evils to save a year or two of time. 

It should be observed not all semi-steel desks 
avoid the hinge trouble. Where semi-steel desks 
depend on soft substances to check the seat- 
arms, the same trouble is experienced. Hence, 
with regard to hinges, it is the soft substances 
that must be avoided whether in steel or semi- 
steel desks or desks made of other materials. 
Contrary to this objection to the use of soft 
materials to cheek the jar of the seat, Anderson, 
in his score ecard for school seating, requires 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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The Dayton School-Building Program 


Part I. Principles Underlying the Program 


In 1924 the board of education in Dayton 
found itself faced with an increasing demand 
from various civie organizations, parent-teacher 
association groups, and school officials, that it 
make plans for a building program. 

The policy of the board of education has been 
to regard its building program as one involving 
highly technical, scientific, and educational ques- 
tions. In line with this policy it freely called 
upon qualified experts for advice in formulating 
and in executing its work. 

In general, the steps taken were these: To 
determine present and future building needs 
through a scientific survey ; to arrive at an accu- 
rate estimate of the money required; to select 
architectural service; to determine the location 
of sites; to arrive at a scientific method in the 
selection of equipment; and finally, but most 
important, to determine in advance the general 
educational policies upon which the whole pro- 
gram should rest. 


How the Needs Were Determined 
In the spring of 1924, the board of education 


in Dayton asked the Dayton Research Associa- 
tion if they would conduct a survey of school- 
building needs, and render a report at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

The reasons for asking for this survey were 
two. First, it was desired to have an accurate 
study made of the situation by experts, and 
second, it was felt that, if some disinterested 
agency were to render the report, it would be 
prima facie evidence that the board of education 
was perfectly willing to rest its case upon the 
findings of such a body. 

A survey was made and a report rendered to 
the board of education early in September, 1924. 
There is no necessity of going into the details of 
this report except to say that it showed, through 
comprehensive tables, the school-building needs 
in each section of the city. The study included 
tables of school population up to 1931. 

This report, after careful study by the board 
of education, was adopted. It was decided at that 
time that the entire program should be carried 
out, and that a sum sufficient to do this be asked 
for. It was then necessary for the board to de- 
termine the amount of money which this pro- 
gram would cost. The board did not desire to 
make the mistake of asking for too small an 
amount, and thus be forced to go again before 
the people for extra bond issues. 

The supervising architect employed by the 
board of education was requested to make as 
accurate an estimate as possible of the amount 
needed. After a very careful study he rendered a 
report giving the estimated cost of each building, 
addition, and remodeling project, together with 
such sums as would be required for architects’ 
fees, sites, equipment, interest, and legal services. 

It was determined from this study that the 
board of education would need $2,320,000 for 
new buildings, $808,000 for additions, $40,000 
for fireproofing, $150,000 for sites, $327,000 for 
equipment, and $150,000 for interest. It was also 
estimated that approximately $150,000 would be 
earned in interest from depositories. These sums, 
with a few miscellaneous amounts, indicated that 
the board of education would need approximate- 
ly $4,000,000. 

Obtaining Architectural Service 

After the board of education had passed the 
necessary resolutions authorizing the presenta- 
tion of a bond issue at the next election, the 
problem which confronted them was the selection 
of architectural services. After a great deal of 
discussion and many conferences with leading 
architects, the method decided upon was to em 
ploy recognized and reputable local architects, 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Schools 


and to have in addition to these local architects, 
the services of a consultant. The reasons for this, 
in general, were as follows: 

First, such a plan allowed the board to employ 
recognized, reputable local architects who felt, 
justly, that they were entitled to this recognition. 

Second, it prevented the board of education 
from having a decentralized architectural plan 
by centralizing the whole scheme in the office of 
the consulting architect. Thus the board of edu- 
cation was sure of continuity in all of the work. 

Third, it was felt that the consulting architect 
could bring to the services of the local architects 
a wide experience in the planning of school- 
houses. 

Fourth, this plan has been followed in Day- 
ton, as in other cities, quite successfully in re- 
gard to the building of hotels, hospitals, and 
Y.M.C.A. buildings. It was felt that there was 
every reason to suppose that the erection of a 
schoolhouse involved problems quite as technical 
in their nature as are found in any other type of 
publie building. For this service the firm of Wil- 
liam B. Ittner, Inc., of St. Louis, was chosen. 


Locating Building Sites 

The board of education also considered the 
problem of selecting sites. Our board called upon 
the city planning board for suggestions, and in 
every case purchased sites in accordance with the 
recommendations of that body. The city plan- 
ning board had projected scientifically the 
growth of the population in this city until 1950, 
so that when the board of education followed 
their recommendations, it was doing it with the 
assurance that it had back of it the best of 
scientific research. There is no project which 
troubles boards of education and their officers 
more than the purchase of sites. We feel that our 
problem was made easier because of the willing- 
ness of the board of edueation to ask for and 
accept the recommendations of a disinterested 
but scientific body. 

One of the most important questions before 
the board of education had to do with the pro- 


eedure for purchasing school equipment. The 
business manager and the supervising architect 
recommended the following procedure which was 
adopted and has been followed with results which 
increased the efficiency of the buildings, de- 
creased the cost of equipment, and tended to in- 
crease competition due to the elimination of 
vague and uncertain specifications. 

Detailed plans have heen prepared for standard 
items of school furniture in regular use. These 
designs incorporate the results of various studies 
on correct seating, structural details, and meth- 
ods of finishing, as well as recommendations of 
our own supervisors on edueational requirements. 

In equipping a new building, a list of the 
standard and special equipment required for 
each room is prepared in cooperation with the 
principal and supervising teachers. Detailed 
plans are then prepared for special items and 
combined with the standard plans for the re- 
quired equipment. Complete specifications list- 
ing the terms of purchase, delivery, installation 
and other general information, as well as quality 
of materials and workmanship, are prepared and 
advertised for bids in accordance with legal 
requirements. After bids are opened, the bidders 
are questioned concerning their familiarity with 
the plans and specifications, sources of supply, 
and general ability to furnish the items bid. Con- 
tracts and bonds are then executed with the 
lowest regular bidder. 

All equipment is inspected and compared with 
plans and specifications upon delivery. Plans 
show sufficient detail to eliminate controversy. 

The last bids which the board of education 
received on equipment were from 15 to 25 per 
cent lower than those received two years ago on 
similar items, 


The Educational Policies 
Important as are the foregoing decisions of 
the board of education, the most important one 
it is ealled upon to make is in relation to the 
general educational policies upon which the 
whole building program shall be built. The board 


(Concluded on Page 150) 





LIBRARY, WOGAMAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
a Pretzinger and Musselman, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
rhis library is planned and located so that it serves as a branch of the public library, open every evening. 
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THE EMERSON SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gebhart and Schaeffer, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
The first Junior-Elementary School in Dayton erected under a previous bond issue. The success of this school, educationally end economically, led to the development of three 
similar combination schools under the recent $4,000,000 building program. Capacity, 1,640. Cost, $498,000. 


THE DANIEL KISER SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Architectural Department of the Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio, Local Architects 
Dayton’s second Junior-Elementary School, individual both in plan and design. Its exterior treatment represents an excellent example of the adaptation of a domestic type of 
architecture to a building located on a site given in memory of a Revolutionary War soldier. 
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THE WILBUR WRIGHT ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Herman and Brown, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
The third combination school. Although the size and curriculum offerings of the four Junior-Elementary Schools were similar, the plans show many variations due to site condi- 
tions and specific problems in the several school districts. The Wilbur Wright shows an adaptation of the typical plan to a site with an abrupt drop in grade. 





THE LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walker and Norwich, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
The only Junior High erected under the recent program. It was planned for 1,200 students at a cost of $476,850. The building is located on the top of a very high hill. 
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The Dayton School-Building Program 


Part II. The Buildings Erected Under the Program 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Schools; William B. Ittner, 
Consulting Architect 


The architectural service arrangement for the 
recently completed school-building program for 
Dayton, Ohio, consisted of the consulting archi- 
tect and six local firms. In addition, before its 
abandonment, the architectural department of 
the Dayton schools served in the same capacity 
as the Joeal firms for one new building, an addi- 
tion, for many alterations and for the fire- 
prooting of some of the old buildings.’ By the 
service arrangement mentioned, the consulting 
architect became the board’s interpreter of edu- 
cational policies in the development of typical 
plans for the new elementary and secondary 
schools. These typical plans served also as guides 
for the addition and alteration projects. Detailed 
plans and specifications were developed by local 
tirms after preliminary studies had been worked 
out in the oftice of the consulting architect. 

The Dayton program consisted of six new 
buildings, eight additions with fireproofing and 
alterations and the fireproofing of six old build- 
ings. A new normal-training school was also in- 
cluded. The new schools were classified as fol- 
lows: Three beeame junior-elementary schools, 
ohne was a junior high school and two were ele- 
mentary schools. As the preliminary work of the 
Loard of education had determined fairly well in 
advance the locations and site areas, the arehi- 
tects could proceed at once with the building 
plans. 

Two typical plans were developed in line with 
the board’s policies on the size of schools, eurri- 
culum offerings, and type of organization. In 
general the 1000-pupil school was regarded as 
being the most consistent with efliciency and 
economy, There were, of course, all sorts of vari- 
ations from this size, but it served its purpose as 
a determinant in the development of the typical 





plans. The board’s policies further favored the 
platoon plan from the second, third, or fourth 
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grade up. The reorganization plan became the 
principal determinant in the development of the 
typical plans. 

The average per capita building cost of Day- 
ton’s new schools approximates $300, a moderate- 
ly low cost for the facilities provided, the effi- 
cient plans, and the fire-resistive and durable 
type of construction. The enlarged units, the 


THE NORTH DAYTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hermann and Brown, Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
This school and the Wogaman were the two new large elementary schools for the first six grades and kindergarten. 
The plans include an auditorium and gymnasium, a library 22 by 60 ft., a combination cooking and sewing laboratory, 


a general shop, large rooms 24 by 40 ft. for kindergarten and primary grades, and eleven normal classrooms. 


900. Cost, $200,000. 


LEOTA CLARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 


William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Capacity, 


Architectural Department of the Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio, Local Architects 


This one-story Colonial type of school 


in the Patterson subdivision serves kindergarten and first four grades. Capacity, 240. 


Cost, $84,049. 
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platoon organization, and eare in planning made 
up the chief factors in reducing costs. The ex- 
tension of the junior-elementary combination 
wherever circumstances and conditions were fa- 
vorable constituted the largest single factor in 
cost reduction, 

The tirst jJunior-elementary school in Dayton 
was the Emerson School built under the previous 
bond issue. The school was developed at first as 
an elementary school for the tirst six grades and 
kindergarten, with platoon plan above third 
grade, There were approximately 300 junior high 
school students in the Emerson district of the 
city, not a sutticient number for the initial unit 
of a typical junior school. As the Emerson 
School included in its educational content all 
requirements of the junior curriculum with the 
exception of the commercial suite, a general 
science laboratory and an additional shop, a 
restudy of the Emerson plan revealed the fact 
that by the inclusion of the missing units men- 
tioned, the junior high-school enrollment could 
be eared for, at least, Tor several years. The 
Emerson School, therefore, was Dayton’s first 
experiment with the junior-elementary combina 
tion. A discovery had been made, however, which 
became a decided factor in the new program. 
‘The revised Emerson plan increased the cubical 
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THE VAN CLEVE SCHOOL ADDITION, DAYTON, OHIO 

Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bruce Lloyd, Loeal Architect, Dayton, Ohio 

The addition is planned and connected in such manner 


William B. Ittner, 


addition becomes the unit for the new building. 








William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bruce Lloyd, Local Architect, Dayton, Ohio 
The Van Cleve alteration and addition problem is similar to the seven other proj- 
In every case, the typical elementary-school 
plan served us the guide as to size, educational content, type of plant, and construction, 


jects under the recent building program. 


content by approximately 150,000 eu. ft., and 
increased the total cost $75,000, but as the 
capacity showed a 25 per cent increase, the per 
pupil cost was reduced from $420 to $309. This 
economy discovery with the Emerson plan caused 
the board to look for similar situations in carry- 
ing out the new program. Three favorable situa- 
tions were found, one in the Daniel Kiser School, 
one in the Wilbur Wright School, and the other 
in the Dayton View or Colonel White District 
School. 

The Colonel White Junior-Elementary School 
was planned for 1,500 pupils and for the work- 
study-play plan from the second grade through 
the nine grades. On this basis, the curricular 
requirements called for 20 classrooms, a class- 
room-auditorium for 80 pupils, and double gym- 
nasium for the junior grades, a playroom-audi- 
turium for the elementary grades, a cafeteria 
and 14 special classrooms, As the slope of the lot 
gave a tull story height on the ground level on 
two sides of the building the playroom-audito- 
rium equipped with a small stage, the nature 
study, drawing, and handwork rooms were 
grouped on the ground floor, directly accessible 
to the outside, This plan arrangement gave pos- 


William B. 


sibilities for a unification of all the special class 
activities of the lower elementary grades. The 
arts and crafts suite and two shops, one for me- 
chanical drawing and one for general work were 
also given an 
ground tloor. 
The first-floor plan shows the double gymna- 
sium and the auditorium which make up a con- 
nected unit for the junior-high and upper ele- 
mentary students. By opening the stage to the 


advantageous location on the 


gymnasium, the dressing rooms, as well as the 
gymnasium space, become available for the audi- 
torium., In fact, the plan shows that four distinct 
units are brought into close correlation, viz., the 
auditorium, the gymnasium, the musie and ex- 
pression room and the cafeteria, giving possibili- 
ties for community and multiple use. The musie 
room is planned for multiple use, and is equipped 
with a stage and storage space. 

The Colonel White Junior-Elementary School 
is the fourth of its kind in Dayton. It was erected 
at a cost of $450,000, yielding a per pupil cost 
ot $300. 

A comparison of the first junior-elementary 
plans, viz., the Emerson, with the Colonel White, 
the fourth, brings out changes that have come 


that, when the old building is eventually torn down, the 
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Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bruce Lloyd, Local Architect, Dayton, Ohio 
Plan shows how the space in the old building was reorganized and the location of the 
additicn which forms the initial unit of a new building. 


about as a result of a vear’s experience with the 
combination school. The latter shows expanded 
health, library and study quarters, a more detin- 
ite grouping for related subjects and a more 
specific assignment of a section of the building 
to the lower elementary-grade pupils. The other 
differences in the plan were caused mainly by the 
variation in site conditions and specific local 
problems. Both schools were planned for approx 
imately the same capacity and for similar eurri- 
culum requirements and type of organization, 
The Daniel Kiser? and Wilbur Wright schools, 
the other two junior-elementary buildings in 
Dayton, although practically the same in size 
and educational program, show distinct varia- 
tions in plan arrangement due to local condi 
tions and desires. For instance, the rear half of 
the Wilbur Wright School, due to a drop in the 
grade, is three full stories, while the front has 
but two floors. All of the health quarters, the 
choral room, the cafeteria, three large shops, and 
the household-arts group are on this lower rear- 
story level, an arrangement that has many ad 
vantages in the administration of the school. In 
this school, the auditorium forms the central 
feature of the facade. On one side of the audi- 
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WHITE JUNIOR-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 


William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. Bruce Lloyd, Local Architect, Dayton, Ohio 


torium on the tirst floor is the library-study, 23 
by s4 feet, balanced on the other side by the 
school office group and the kindergarten, 23 by 
dU feet. None of the other junior-elementary 
schools shows this arrangement, although the 
Various units are similar in size and plan. 
Dayton has planned only one regular junior 
high school under the present building program, 
viz., the Lincoln Sehool. This was in a district 
Where there were sufficient junior students to 
plan a 1,200-pupil building. The plan includes 
the same educational content as that of the ele- 
mentary-junior schools, except that the special 
rooms for the elementary grades with a propor- 


tionate number of classrooms have been omitted. ° 


Features of the Lineoln plan include the school 
library on the first floor planned as a publie 
library for the community, and a large undivided 
shop space 38 by 120 feet on the ground door. 
This shop area may be divided by temporary par- 
titions as demands arise. The Lineoln Junior 
High School was erected at a cost of $476,850, 
Vielding a per pupil cost of $396.50, a per pupil 
Cost about one-third greater than that of the 
Junior-elementary schools. 

The typieal elementary school for Dayton may 
be represented by the G. A. Wogaman Sehool. 
It is a 1,000-pupil school with facilities for 
the platoon organization from the third grade 
through the sixth grade. 

In arrangement the principal differences be- 
tween the typical elementary and the junior- 
elementary schools are the following: 

1. The general science laboratory and the 
Commercial suite have been eliminated. 

2. A combination cooking and sewing room 
takes the place of the two separate units with 
accessory space, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COLONEL WHITE JUNIOR-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo.; Bruce Lloyd, Local Architect, Dayton, Ohio 
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WOGAMAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ,DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
; Pretzinger and Musselman, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 





; GYMNASIUM, WOGAMAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
; Pretzinger and Musselman, Local Architects, Dayton, Ohio 
This is a typical gymnasium for Dayton’s new elementary schools, 60 ft. by 80 ft. Illustration shows the folding 
door partition making it possible to conduct classes for boys and girls with two different teachers simultaneously. 
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BASEMENT KLAN 


COLONEL WHITE JUNIOR-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bruce Lloyd, Local Architect, Dayton, Ohio 
Note the drop in grade giving a full story height along the rear and side of building. 
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3. A smaller auditorium supercedes the large 
one, 

4. The mechanieal-drawing shop is omitted. 

5. There is a proportionate reduction in the 
number of classrooms. 

The other special units are practically the 
same as in the combination junior-elementary. 

The one-story type of elementary school for 
Dayton was restricted to outlying subdivisions 
for the lower grades. One of these, the Leota 
Clark School, is typical. It includes a kinder- 
garten, three classrooms, and a small library. 
The gymnasium-assembly room serves a dual 
purpose and adjacent is a small kitchen for the 
preparation of school lunches. 

A large part of the Dayton program consisted 
of additions and alterations of old elementary 
schools. One of these, the Van Cleve School, is 
representative of the general difficulties encoun- 
tered in modernization and expansion of the 
existing building. This old building was a 16 
classroom sehool with seatings for 640 pupils. 
The problem was many-sided: (1) fireproofing 
corridors and stairs; (2) improving the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation; (3) remodeling some 
of the old classrooms into special rooms; (4) in- 
creasing the housing accommodations and pro- 
viding a gymnasium, kindergarten, and at least 
a small auditorium. 

In the old Van Cleve building, 4 classrooms 
on the first floor were retained and modernized. 
The other 4 were remodeled into a kindergarten, 
school offices, and a large special room. On the 
second floor the 8 classrooms were changed to 5 
improved classrooms and a small auditorium. 
The attached new 2-story addition included the 
gyminasium with aceessory rooms, 2 classrooms 
und 1 special room. The Van Cleve School 
capacity was thus inereased from 640 to 800. 
The new heating plant was installed under the 
addition. In changing the lighting and connect- 
ing the new addition, part of the old brick walls 
were reconstructed which gave the opportunity 
of bringing the architeeture of the old building 
into some sort of harmony with the new. 

The eight addition and alteration projects in 
Dayton were all variations of the Van Cleve 
problem. Some of the additions were larger and 
in some cases the alterations were far more ex- 
tensive than in the Van Cleve. In every case, 
however, the typical elementary-school plan was 
used as a basis for expansion and alteration. 

The significant result of Dayton’s school- 
building program is the fact that the city is now 
provided with educational facilities to carry out 
an enriched and expanded school life for all 
children. Every school child is provided with an 
environment in tune with the educational pro- 
gram. Aside from this, Dayton’s board of eduea- 
tion by means of its policies of larger and fewer 
schools, the work-study-play plan, the junior- 
elementary combination and the insistence on 
skillful planning has achieved a reduction in per- 
pupil building cost, thus making a continuation 
ot these far-sighted policies possible in future 
building programs. 


‘Before its abandonment the architectural department 
of the board of education, headed by Mr. Lloyd, had 
charge of the planning of the Daniel Kiser and Leota 
Clark schools and the fireproofing of the Webster schoul. 
The local firms participating in the program were the 
following : 

Bruce Lloyd (formerly of the architectural depart- 
ment)—Colonel White School and additions to Frank- 
lin, Van Cleve, Cleveland and Irving Schools 

Pretzinger and Musselman—Wogaman School. 

Gebhardt and Schaeffer—Emerson School, Garfield 
fireproofing and Ruskin addition. 

Herman and Brown—Wilbur Wright and North 
Dayton elementary schools, and Willard fireproofing. 

Walker and Norwich—Lincoln Junior High School 
and Edison and Longfellow additions. 


Smith and Chamberlain—Normal Training School 


and fireprooting of Allen, Weaver and Hawthorne 
schools. 


William McCluer—Washington addition and __fire- 
proofing. 


“Although the Kiser school was planned and erected 
under this program, a part of the appropriation for this 
school had been set aside from the previous bond issue. 
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MODERNISM IN EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE 


The modernistie tendencies in architectural 
design which have led to some most interesting 
and beautiful as well as original examples of 
office and industrial buildings have found little 
application to American school buildings. Ap- 
parently our architects have been satisfied to 
stick to traditional types of architecture, at least 
for the present. What the future will bring 
should be particularly interesting if schoc! 
boards ean be shaken out of their habitual con- 
servatism. 

The buildings illustrated on this page repre- 
sent modernistic tendencies in the design of 
school buildings as worked out in Amsterdam, 
Holland. The illustration at the top of the page 
is that of a recently completed secondary school 
or gymnasium. A unit identical with the one 
above on the other side of the canal houses a 
secondary commercial school. The building in 
the middle of the page is the municipal lyeeum 
and the school at the bottom of the page is one 
of four voeational schools. 
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A GYMNASIUM, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 





LYCEUM, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 





A CRAFT SCHOOL IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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-BASEMNENT PLAN~ 


THE BLUE MOUND SCHOOL AT BLUE 
MOUND, ILLINOIS 


The movement for the erection of a new school 
at Blue Mound, Illinois, was begun in Novem- 
ber, 1925, with the approval of a bond-issue 
proposition by the voters. Twenty-vear serial 
bonds in the amount of $60,000 were sold to a 
Davenport bonding house, at five per cent in- 
terest, and a good premium. The bond issue was 
floated without the necessity of an increase in 
the school tax, and all of the bonds will be 
retired by 1944. The maximum annual expendi- 
ture for interest and principal is $5,200, 

Construction work on the building was started 
in the early spring of 1926, and the building was 
completed and occupied in February, 1927. 

The exterior walls of the building are of hol- 
low tile, faced with a good grade of facing brick, 
and the bearing walls are of solid concrete. A 
basement under a portion of the building pro- 
vides space for a boiler room, a coal storage 
room, a main storage room, a janitor’s supply 
room, and a small storage room. All corridors 
lave terrazzo floors; the stairs are concrete, faced 
with terrazzo, and the toilets have terrazzo floors 
and marble partitions. 

The main building is 56 ft. by 120 ft. by 30 ft., 
and is placed at one corner of a spacious plot. 
The building is on one of the main highways and 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, BLUE MOUND, ILL. 
Berger and R. L. 
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~FIRST FLOOR PLAN~ 


COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, BLUE MOUND, ILL. 


Kelley, Associate Architects, Champaign, 


Ill. 
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E. Berger and R. L. Kelley, Associate Architects, Champaign, IIl. 


faces east. A gymnasium, 50 ft. by 80 ft., is 
located in the rear. Situated just outside of the 
limits of the village of Blue Mound, the build- 
ing has the use of water from the city water sys- 
tem, and electricity is supplied from the local 
public-service corporation. 

The building was built for a maximum of 200 
students, or twice the present enrollment. There 
are three regular classrooms, in addition to a 
laboratory, a home-economics department, a 
manual-training department, and an assembly 
hall seating 132 persons. 

The building was erected at a cost of $75,000. 
The equipment cost $3,000. The small cost of the 
latter is due to the fact that some of the old 
equipment in the former building was removed 
to the new structure. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direct supervision of Messrs. F. 
and R. L. 


paign, JI. 


EK. Berger 
Kelley, associate architects, Cham- 


The Blue Mound School maintains a complete 
staff of seven instructors. Mr. H. W. Bean, the 
superintendent of schools, is in charge of the 
new high school and the old grade school. The 
school board has a membership of five, com- 
prising Mr. L. W. Reis, Mr. W. H. Bean, Mr. R. 
H. Gray, Mr. E. F. Dunbar, and Mr. FE. W. 
Hartwig. 


A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor: 


Practically all the school buildings illustrated 
and described in the ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL give 
the cost per cubic foot, and in some cases, the cost 
per pupil is also given. The cost per cubic foot and 
the cost per pupil should accompany each contri- 
bution, but I would suggest that the method em- 
ployed in determining the cubical contents of the 
building, and the bases upon which the pupil capa- 
city is determined should accompany these figures. 

Some of your subscribers, no doubt, are often 
misled by a seemingly low per-cubic-foot cost, which 
is based upon an unwarranted large cubical con- 
tent, determined by some person overanxious to 
present an attractive low per-cubic-foot cost to the 
unsuspecting reader. 

The pupil capacity of school buildings stated by 
architects and school officials is very often incor- 
rect and misleading. If computed on the basis of 
the seating capacity of each instructional room, it 
will not represent the working capacity of the 
building. A slump of from ten to fifteen per cent 
should be allowed, especially in the high schools, 
where the number of pupils in each branch of 
study is constantly fluctuating throught the school 
year. It is impossible for any high-school principal 
to schedule the classes in his building, in a manner 
that will fill each department to its capacity every 
period of the day. Should the per-pupil cost be 
based upon the seating capacity of each instruc- 
tional room, or upon the actual working capacity of 
the building? 


W. W. Meyers, of Meyers and Johnson, 
Architects. 














The Use of Funds for Pupil Transportation 


Neal Duncan, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, III. 


The courts have quite generally held that, in 
the presence of statutes giving the right to 
transport pupils, school boards have the right to 
use school money for this purpose and that such 
uses is constitutional. In some cases argument 
has arisen over the particular fund to be used 
rather than over the principle of using the school 
funds for this purpose. Decisions on this phase 
of transportation have also involved the ques- 
tions of equality of educational opportunity, of 
the sending of children to parochial schools at 
public expense, as to whether or not a parent may 
be paid for transporting his own children, and 
of the power of a school board to substitute 
board and lodging for transportation when the 
board thinks that such would be for the best in- 
terests of the community. 

Diversion of Funds 

The right to use money (public funds) for 
meeting the expense of the transportation of 
school children to and from the public schools has 
been frequently upheld. 

In a leading case,” which is frequently quoted, 
it has been held that a statute providing for an 
allowance to be paid from the school funds of the 
district to the parents of certain children living 
more than three miles from the schoolhouse, to 
compensate them for transporting these children, 
was not unconstitutional and that it did not 
divert money used by taxation to private and 
individual uses. This ruling has been followed 
in substance by practically all of the courts 
which have ruled on this question of the legality 
of the use of public funds for transportation. 
The court of Mississippi is the exception to this 
general ruling, for it has held’ that a law author- 
izing the school trustees of a consolidated dis- 
trict to provide transportation for pupils living 
more than two miles from the school, the expense 
to be paid out of the county school fund, is not 
valid as authorizing the diversion of school funds 
in a purpose not authorized by the constitution, 
since school funds are to be used “to maintain 
the schools,” and transportation of pupils is an 
item of expense in conducting schools. 

The Use of Funds for Conveyance 

In Kansas‘ the courts have ruled that the 
board of trustees of a community rural high 
school were authorized to buy busses to trans- 
port pupils to school and to pay the expense of 
such transportation out of the school funds. 
However, in Kentucky® it has been held that the 
county board of education can not purchase 
wagons and employ drivers to transport children 
to and from school with money raised by a vote 
of the district under a statute authorizing the 
tax to be spent “for necessary supplies.” In 1912 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals stated: “The 
power of the county board in expending this 
money is carefully limited by statute and the 
county board is not authorized to spend it for 
anything else, for the inclusion of certain things 
is necessarily the exclusion of all others; and if 
the board may go beyond the statute there is 
nothing to guide it and no limit to its authority.” 
This would seem to be good law. The court fur- 
ther stated: “We do not hold that the legislature 
may not provide for the levying of a tax for this 
purpose; we only hold that it has not yet done 
so.” 

In other words, a provision of a statute which 
authorizes the voters of a school district to vote 
a special tax for school purposes, limits the pur- 


1A, Shanklin v. E. T. Boyd et al, (1912), 142 S. W. 
1041, 146 Ky. 460, 38 R. A. N. S. 710. Bufkin Chancery 
Clerk v. Mitchell, (1913), 63 So. 458, 196 Miss. 253, 
50 L. R. A. N. S. 428. 

*School District No. 3, Achinson County, v. Atzen- 
weiler, (1908) 73 Pac. 927, 67 Kan. 609. 

‘Bufkin Chancery Clerk v. Mitchell, (1913), 63 So. 
458, 106 Miss. 253. 

‘State ex rel Palmer County Attorney v. Crugan et 
al, (1926), 243 Pac. 329, 120 Kan. 316. 

‘Collins v. Henderson, (1874), 11 Bush (Ky.). 74 Ky. 
74. S. A. Shanklin v. E. T. Boyd et al (1912), 142 S. 
W. 1041, 146 Ky. 460. 





This paper is the third of a series of five ar- 
ticles to appear in the JOURNAL on special 
phases of the problem of school transportation as 
defined by the courts. The present paper takes 
up the legal rights of school boards to use funds 
for pupil transportation. Subsequent papers to 
appear in later issues during the year will take up 
contractual relations with drivers and minor 
problems in the management of school transpor- 
tation—The Editor. 
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poses to which it may be expended to those 
designated by the general statute governing the 
expenditure of school money. 

A Georgia Court® has ruled that the transpor- 
tation of pupils to the public schools rests with 
in the discretion of the county board of educa- 
tion and that the refusal of this board to con- 
tinue the transportation of pupils, when such 
transportation would diminish the school funds 
belong to other districts, is not an abuse of this 
discretion. In a somewhat similar case in In- 
diana’ the court likewise held that, if no esti- 
mate of expenses of the transportation of pupils 
was included in the tax levy and consequently 
there were no funds on hand for that purpose, 
this was a good defense on the part of the school 
trustee against whom proceedings were brought 
to compel such transportation. 

In both Georgia’ and Arkansas® the courts 
have held that those districts operating on local 
funds cannot transport children to and from 
school and that such transportation may be fur- 
nished only by those districts which receive state 
funds. It is held in the Georgia case that the 
county board may use these funds for the pur- 
chase of trucks to transport both pupils and 
teachers before making the equitable distribu- 
tion of these funds as required by law. This case 
is the only one found which specifically includes 
the teachers in the provisions for transportation. 

Several Indiana cases!” hold that in proceed- 
ings to compel trustees of schools to furnish 
transportation for pupils to and from school, it 
must be shown that the trustees had sufficient 
money on hand to furnish such transportation to 
all pupils entitled to the same. That is, it must 
be definitely shown that the officer had the power 
tu perform the act, in addition to the authority. 
But the use of public money for transporting 
children to another district where the payment 
of tuition is involved is illegal.1! The fact that 
a district has already raised the money specifical- 
ly for transportation does not compel the school 
authorities to furnish transportation. Where a 
board of education has once committed itself to 
the policy of furnishing transportation to and 
from school to pupils, it does not thereby deprive 
itself of the right to change that policy at a 
later date.!2 This same court has also held, as in 
previous cases, that where the law gives the 
board of education power to provide transporta- 
tion, it is not made mandatory upon the board 
of education to provide transportation out of the 
county funds where no tax has been levied for 
that purpose. 

The school board has no discretion, according 
to a recent decision,’* to extend the statutory 
power to furnish transportation to school chil- 
dren. The school code authorized the school board 


*Douglass et al v. Board of Education of Johnson 
County et al, (1827), 188 S. E. 226, 164 Ga. 271. 

7Dunten v. State ex rel Emrich et al, (1909), 87 N. 
E. 733, 172 Ind. 59. 

5McKenzie et al v. Board of Education of Floyd 
County et al, (1924), 124 S. E. 721, 158 Ga. 892. 

*Hendriz v. Morris et al, (1917), 91 S. W. 949, 127, 
Ark. 222. 

State ex rel Taylor v. Whetsel et al, (1926), 150 
N. E. 766; 197, Ind. 278. State ex rel Crow v. Etchin- 
son et al, (1912), 99 N. E. 996; 178. Ind. 592. Waters 
v. ae ex rel Neff et al, (1909), 88 N. E. 67; 172, 
Ind. 251. 

uBoard of Directors of School District of Gould et 
al v. Holdtoff, (1926), 285 S. W. 357; 171, Ark. 668. 

2Gragg v. County Board of Education of Fayette 
County et al, (1923), 252 S. W. 137, 200 Ky. 53. 

Schmidt et al v. Blair et al, (1927), 213 N. W. 593, 
203 Iowa 1016. 
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te furnish transportation to and from school to 
children residing more than one mile from 
school. The school board, acting on the ground 
that they were serving the best interests of the 
pupils of the district, and within their discretion, 
used school money to pay for the transportation 
in school busses of pupils of the school to basket- 
ball games, baseball, and other athletic contests, 
oratorical contests, to picnics, to attend a mov- 
ing picture, to take a class picture, and to visit 
a reformatory in another city. They also used the 
school busses and school money to pay for the 
transportation of their teachers to an educa- 
tional institute. Some patrons of the district en- 
joined the use of school money for these pur- 
poses, The injunction was upheld on the grounds 
that the district had exceeded the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the statutes. Such being the 
case, no question as to the use or abuse of their 
discretion was open, and such use of school funds 
was illegal. This is in conformity with decisions 
in other states concerning the exten‘on of stat- 
utory powers. 


Equality for Educational Opportunities 

The principle underlying the provision for 
transportation is that of providing, as nearly as 
we may, for the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to all children of school age within a dis- 
trict. This principle is well covered in the lead- 
ing case of Fogg v. the Board of Education of 
Littleton.’4 In giving its decision the court said: 
“Tf, for instance, the money required to pay for 
the transportation of one pupil from a remote 
part of the district might be used to substantially 
increase the educational advantages of a hun- 
dred other pupils in the town, as by adding a 
week or two to the length of the year, it is evi- 
dent that the aggregate educational advantages 
derived from the school system in the district 
would be enhanced by expending the money in 
that way. If the expense of transportation of a 
single pupil would afford him some substantial 
benefit, and at the same time would not unrea- 
sonably diminish the school advantages of the 
other pupils in the district, the expense should 
be incurred. . . . The mere matter of expense 
does not justify a board in refusing to furnish 
any transportation.” So, under a statute requir- 
ing school boards to provide such schools as can 
give to all the pupils of the district as nearly 
equal advantages as may be practical, and au- 
thorizing the expenditure of the school money 
for that purpose, a pupil living too remote from 
the school has no absolute right to transporta- 
tion, yet the district must furnish him with such 
transportation as it can without materially de- 
creasing the school advantages of the other 
scholars in the district. 


Entire equality is, however, impossible to 
attain and a great deal must be left to the discre- 
tion of the school board in whose hands the ad- 
ministration of the transportation is placed. “The 
differences in the number of scholars to be pro- 
vided for, and the means available for the vari- 
ous demands of the work, in the proximity of 
school and the condition of the roads, and in the 
age and strength of the scholars, are such as to 
induce a belief that absolute rules would be more 
likely to work injustice than the exercise of 
official discretion.” And unless intentional dis- 
crimination can be shown on the part of the 
school board, mandamus will not lie to compel 
transportation where the act of the legislature is 
permissive in character.'® 

It has been held’® that the transportation of a 
crippled child, living less than one mile from 
: “Fogg ve Board of Education of Union School District 
of Littleton, (1912), 82 Atl. 173, N. H. 296. 


“Carey v. Thompson et al, School Directors, (1894), 
30 Atl. 5, 66 Vy. 665. 


Berry v. School Board of Barrington, (1915), 95 
Atl. 952, 78 N. H. 30. 
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school, would be incurring an expense that would 
substantially decrease the educational advan- 
tages of the other children of the district and so 
could not be done since the provisions of the 
statutes regarding the transportation of crippled 
children were general. It is well worth remarking 
that this was the only child living in that par- 
ticular direction from the school so that its 
transportation required the employment of 
another driver or the inconvenient re-routing 
of another conveyance with subsequent incon- 
venience to several children. If there had been 
other children living in that direction for whom 
transportation must have been provided, un- 
doubtedly this decision would have been differ- 
ent. 

Where the transportation act is permissive in 
nature, it is within the discretion of the school 
board to furnish transportation to children liv- 
ing too far from the school to attend otherwise, 
if there is a sufficient number of such children, 
and the board has the authority to furnish trans- 
portation which it might not have in the case of 
single, isolated pupils.** 

In a case’® where a parent lived with his ehil- 
dren on an island upon which no school was kept, 
situated about four miles from the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard where there were adequate 
accommodations for his children, it was held 
that the town was not obliged to maintain a 
school on the island inhabited by the parent and 
his family or to furnish transportation for his 
children to Martha’s Vineyard. What arrange- 
ment should be made for the education of the 
children lay within the discretion of the school 
board. This decision follows that of a very simi- 
lar and previous case in the same state.'® 

Although a district meeting has power to pro- 
vide by tax or otherwise for the transportation 
of children of school age, yet where a school is 
maintained in the district and the parents are 
able to furnish transportation, in ease the dis- 
tance is too great for the children to walk, the 
legal obligation to furnish such transportation 
rests upon the parents rather than on the dis- 
trict.2° Several decisions, however, are contrary 
to this holding. One of the most noted is one 
from South Dakota.2! Here the court held that 
the board of education must furnish room and 
board near the school for children living too far, 


or in places too inaccessible, to be transported 
daily. 


Parochial Schools 
Very few decisions can be found concerning 
the use of public money to furnish transporta- 
tion to parochial or private schools. And the two 
cases that consider the question, though some- 
what dissimilar in nature, are contradictory in 
their findings. 


The public school of a district was closed by a 
vote of the district which also voted to send, or 
transport, its children to De Pere, Wisconsin. 
Two of the 27 pupils transported attended the 
public school and 6 took some work at the public 
school, two periods a day of manual training and 
4 taking domestic science for the same length: 
of time. Since the contract called for the trans- 
portation of 30 pupils and only a part of the 
total number attended the public school, the con- 
tract was declared invalid, the court holding that 
a school may not use public funds to transport 
children to a parochial school even though a part 
of those attend a public school to which the 
vehicle is driven, for, from the face of the con- 
tract, it was evident that the board of edueation 
did not intend the contract to be limited to the 
transportation of children to the publie school. 


“Cross et al v. Fisher et al, (1915), 177 S. W 
132 Tenn. 31. 

BPavis v. Chilmark, (1908) 85 N. E. 107, 199 Mass. 
112. 

!Newcome v. Inhabitants of Rockport, (1903), 66 N. 
KE. 587, 183 Mass. 74. 

*~Education Department, 
Dept. (N. Y. ) 445. 

"Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes District No. 4, Harding 
County, (1923), 196 N. W. 96, 47 S. D. 94. 


. 243, 


Opinion, (1921), 24 St. 
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Money raised by taxation for public purposes 
may not be diverted to private uses.?* 

A stipulation in a franchise to a street railway 
company that tickets for the use of public school 
children shall be furnished at a reduced rate has 
been held to apply not only to children attending 
a private school maintained by private benevo- 
lences and for the benefit of the public. ‘The 
court further holding, “. . . . The publie schools 
of said city include the publie schools of said 
city whether maintained by the publie by taxa- 
tion or by private agencies for the publie by 
private benevolences.’*’ This is a view not com- 
monly held and it might be submitted that the 
law in the former ease is the better. 


Payment of Parent for Transportation 

It is quite generally held that a board of edu- 
cation need not furnish the actual conveyance 
of pupils in their district in school conveyances 
driven by hired drivers, but that in lieu of so 
doing they may allow a reasonable compensation 
to parents of children and, further, if boards of 
edueation are required by statute to offer trans- 
portation and do not do so that the parents may 
transport their children to and from school and 
recover for such transportation at a reasonable 
or specified rate.*4 

“Provision for compensation of parents or 
guardians transporting children living two or 
more miles from school is a beneticient statute in 
the interest of education and it is to be construed 
liberally to accomplish the purpose intended.’*?4 

A statute providing for the transportation of 
pupils of a consolidated district does not deprive 
children or guardians of any constitutional right 
merely because the option as to furnishing 
transportation or paying compensation therefore 
lies in the discretion of the school authorities or 
in the judgment of the people through election.?° 

Under an Ohio statute, if the township board 
of edueation fails to perform its duty to provide 
work in high-school branches within four miles 
of the residence of children of compulsory school 
age and of high-school grade, the county board 
of education is required either to provide such 
work or to make it accessible to the children by 
transportation. The township board of Riley, 
Putnam county, having failed to provide high- 
school work within four miles of the residence of 
one Sommers, who had four children of high- 
school grade, he requested the county board 
either to provide such work or to provide his 
children with transportation to a school where 
such work was offered. The county board failed 
to do either, so Sommers, himself, transported 
his children to and from high school daily dur- 
ing the school year and then sued the township 
and county board for the value of his services. 
The case went to the supreme court, which held 
that he was entitled to recovery.?® 

The mere neglect on the part of the school 
authorities to furnish transportation for school 
children constitutes grounds for a parent to re- 
cover for his services rendered in transporting 
his children to the nearest “properly equipped 
school within the district by the nearest public 
or lawful traveled route.”?7 


Where a school board decides that a parent 
lives in such an inaccessible location that it is 
impracticable for the bus to go to his residence 
and so elects to pay the parent cash, it must pay 
at least the minimum prescribed by law for each 
child, though several are attending from the 
same family.?8 

Where a statute provides that a school board, 
instead of furnishing transportation for pupils 








2State ex rel Van Straten v. Milquet, School Treas- 
urer, (1923), 192, N. W. 392, 180 Wis. 109. 

82Oklahoma Railway Company v. St. Joseph’s Paro- 
chial School, (1912), 127 Pac. 1087, 33 Okla. 755. 

*4Andrews v. School District No. 1. Town of Knapp, 
(1924), 197 N. W. 813, 197 Wis. 813. 

*Seiter v. Gelhar et al, District School Board, (1926), 
209 N. W. 376, 54 N. Dak. 245. 

*6Sommers v. Putman County, Board of Education, 
(1925) 148 N. W. 682, 113 Ohio St. 177. 

27Hastgate v. Osago School District of Nelson County, 
(1919), 171 N. W. 96, 41 N. Dak. 518. 

%Park v. Kinney, Director, et al, (1926), 245 Pac. 
1021, 121 Kan. 41. 
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living more than three miles from the school 
house, may allow as compensation for convey- 
ance to the parent or guardian not less than a 
certain sum per day, it contemplates at least 
that sum per day for each child conveyed though 
several belong to the same family.?® A school 
board may, also, provide transportation for a 
part of the pupils of the district and make a 
money allowance for the rest. This lies within 
the diseretion of the school board.*° But statutes 
allowing parents a limited sum for conveying 
their children to and from school are to be strict- 
ly though liberally construed, and to recover 
from a district the parent must show a literal 
compliance with the statute, so that when he 
transports his children to another district with- 
out the consent of his district of residence, as 
required by law, the district of residence will not 
be held liable.*? 

It has been held*? that a parent who brings 
suit against a board of education that has failed 
to provide transportation when required to do so 
by statute is not required to show the number 
of days that he actually transported the child in 
order to be entitled to recover, It is a question 
for the jury which needs only to determine prob- 
abilities from all competent evidence.** But a 
parent is not entitled in recovery for transporta- 
tion to compensation for those days that the 
child attended school when not transported.** 


Provisions for Board or Lodging 

Many statutes provide that instead of provid- 
ing transportation facilities, a board of eduea- 
tion may offer board or lodging, or both, at some 
convenient place near to the school. This seems 
so reasonable that but few cases have been 
argued on this point. In the principal case*! 
covering this particular phase of transportation, 
the court held that other means of providing 
edueational facilities for children living long 
distanees from school were permissible and held 
it mandatory that the board of edueation furnish 
board and room to children living too far from 
school to be transported to and from school daily. 

In general, we may say that the use of publie 
funds to defer the cost of transporting children 
to and from the public schools is justified and 
legalized on the grounds that we are endeavoring 
to provide for an equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to all of the children in the district, the 
rural as well as the urban. Such use of public 
funds is not devoting them to private and indi- 
vidual uses, but the funds cannot be used for 
other than the purposes specified and may not be 
used for the transportation of children other 
than to and from school though, when required 
by statute, no transportation may be refused 
because of the single matter of the expense in- 
volved. To justify such refusal, it is necessary 
to show that the provisions for transportation 
would materially and decidedly decrease the 
school advantages of the other scholars in the 
district. Furthermore, where authorized, it must 
usually be shown that there is sufficient money 
on hand, or that a sufficient tax has been levied, 
to provide for the transportation of all the pupils 
entitled to such conveyance before the board of 
education can be required to furnish the same, 
and the fact that a district has already raised 
money especially for the transportation of its 
pupils does not compel the school authorities to 
provide it. Where a board of education has com- 
mitted itself to the policy of furnishing trans- 
portation, it does not, by such action, deprive 
itself of the right to change that policy of a later 
date. Again, public money may not be advisedly 


»Waits v. Kelley, et al, School Board, 1925, 236 Pac. 
827, 118 Kan. 751. 

*Harkness, v. School District No. 3, Ness County, et 
al, (1918), 175 Pac. 386, 108 Kan. 573. 

‘Harris v. School District No. 48 of Pennington 
County, (1913), 143 N. W. 898, 32 S. Dak. 544. 

“Board of Education of Swan Township v. 
(1927), 159 N. E. 479. 

%3Monke v. Iowa School District No. 3, of Hettinger 
County, (1926), 215 N. W. 284, 55 N. Dak. 819. 

%4Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes District No. 4, Harding 
County, (1923), 196 N. W. 97, 47 S. Dak. 94. 


Cox, 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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The Central Warehouse of the Pasadena City School System’ 


Henry G. Lehrbach, Consultant in School Business Administration 


In order to provide adequate facilities for the 
storage of supplies for instruction, and for 
school-building operation and maintenance, the 
Pasadena board of education has built a modern 
fireproof central warehouse. As the Pasadena 
school system embraces 32 schools with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 17,000 pupils and a four- 
teen-year program, the cost of the supplies and 
equipment required during a year amounts to a 
large sum. During the year 1927-28 the total 
value of all supplies and equipment purchased 
was approximately $200,000. 

For several years all necessary supplies had 
been stored in a small brick building, and the 
surplus had been seattered in vacant school- 
rooms throughout the city. This seattered storage 
resulted in excessive handling expense as well 
as considerable inefficiency in delivery and in- 
ventory. It was impossible to control the stock 
or shipments under such conditions, and those 
responsible for the service of furnishing the sup- 
ples to the schools were severely handicapped. 

Much interest in the project of a central ware- 
house was manifested by the school executives 
who are primarily responsible for the educational 
activities of the system. They realized that the 
delays experienced in the purchase and delivery 
of many items would be eliminated if these 
articles could be carried in stock or purchased 
and held in storage until needed. Teachers could 
visit the central warehouse and learn the exact 


‘This paper was the basis of one of the splendid 
addresses before the second convention of the California 


School Business Officials Association, Mar. 22, 1929. 
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CENTRAL WAREHOUSE OF THE PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS, PASADENA, CALIF. 
type and quality of materials which had been 
provided and plan their work with standard 
stock items. Supervisors and directors under the 
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FLOOR PLANS OF CENTRAL WAREHOUSE OF THE 


SCHEDULE OF SHELVING 


B11. Plumbing Supplies 
STORING RACKS B12. Plumbing Supplies 
IN WAREHOUSE B13. Manual Training Supplies 
BASEMENT B14. Manual Training Supplies 
Al. Tire Rack B15. Miscellaneous Supplies 
A2. Paint, 5-Gal Stock B16. Hardware 
A3. Miscellaneous Plumbing Supplies B17. Shipping Bins 
A4. Soil Fittings B18. Shipping Bins 
Ad. Soil Fittings B19. Shipping Bins 
A6. Soil Fittings B20. Shipping Bins 
AJ. Soil Fittings B21. Shipping Bins 
A8. Soil Fittings B22. Shipping Bins 
AQ. Future B23. Book Store 
A10. Future B24. Vault Storage 
FIRST FLOOR B25. Vault Storage 
Bl. Future B26. Vault Storage 
B2. Future B27. Future 
B3. Hardware B28. Future 
B4. Hardware SECOND FLOOR 
B5. Electrical Supplies C1. Reed Rack 
B6. Paints C2. Paper Stock and Printing Supplies 
B7. Paints C8. *aper Stock and Printing Supplies 
B8. Paints C4. Paper Stock and Printing Supplies 
B9. Garage and Machine Shop C5. Paper Stock and Printing Supplies 
Supplies C6. Book Storage and Office Supplies 
B10. Plumbing Supplies C7. Book Storage and Office Supplies 





supervision of the superintendent could set up 
instruction programs for the system as a whole, 
and make arrangements to have supplies and 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM, PASADENA, CALIF. 


Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 
Supplies 


PASADENA 
C8. Book Storage and Office 
C9. Book Storage and Office 
C10. Book Storage and Office 
C11. Book Storage and Office 
C12. Book Storage and Office 
C13. Book Storage and Office 
C14. Book Storage and Office 
C15. Book Storage and Office 
C16. Book Storage and Office 
C17. Book Storage and Office 
C18. Book Storage and Office 
C19. Map Rack 
C20. Dowel Rack 
C21. Office Supplies 
C22. Office Supplies 
C23 Office Supplies 
C24. Office Supplies 
C25. Office Supplies 
C26. Office Supplies 
, Caretakers’ Supplies 
p Electrical Light Globes 
af Caretakers’ and Miscellaneous 
: Construction Paper 
C31. Construction Paper 
C32. Construction Paper 
C33. 


Construction Paper 


C34. 
C35. 
C36. 
C37. 
C38. 
C39. 
C40. 








Practice Paper 
Practice Paper 
Practice Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Typewriter Paper 
Typewriter Paper 
Athletic Supplies 
Reserved 
Composition Books 
Drawing Paper 
Envelopes 
Art Supplies 
Art Supplies 
Domestic Science Supplies 
Medical Supplies 
Domestic Science Supplies 
Cafeteria Supplies 
Cafeteria Supplies 
Cafeteria Supplies 
Drawing Board and Miscellaneous 
Future 
Caretakers’ Supplies 
Art Department 

THIRD FLOOR 
Furniture Storage 
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PASADENA CITY SCHOOL, DISTRICT 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


m REQUISITION 
OF 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


for Supply Department 


Dept. 


TO THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


Please have the following items delivered 


| Date 
a 
| to the Supply Department: 
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Signed :_ 
Business Manager 


FIG. 1 
REQUISITION 


AND IS PREPARED IN TRIPLICATE. 


equipment available to meet the needs of the 
curriculum. 


A modern building of proper size and arrange- 
ment would enable the board of education to 
purchase at one time sufficient materials to last 
throughout the school year. Much labor and ex- 
pense in purchasing, handling, accounting, and 
paying for standard stock items would be saved. 
The necessity for seasonal buying would be 
eliminated, insuring better prices and more 
prompt delivery. At the same time purchases of 
annual supplies during the summer months at 
two prices would be avoided. The purchasing 
agent, by more careful buying at a time when 
manufacture rs and dealers offer better service, 
could obtain various classes of supplies through- 
out the different months of the year and in effect 
level the curve of buying. 

In planning the warehouse a great deal of 
research and investigation was necessary in order 
that the building would successfully meet the 
particular needs of the school districts, both 
present and future. Studies were made of com- 
mercial and government warehouses as well as 
similar buildings in other school districts. 


The new buiding is a reinforced concrete 
structure 140 ft. long, 60 ft. wide, with a 10-ft. 
shipping platform, three floors and a basement. 
It provides approximately 33,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space. It is of flat slab design, erected in accord- 
ance with the best modern practice in warehouse 

construction, and is as nearly fireproof as is 
possible to build. All sash are factory type, glazed 
with wire glass. All doors are steel or metal 
covered. The first floor is designed to carry a 
load of 200 pounds per square foot; the second 
floor, 150 pounds; and the third floor 125 pounds. 
The ceiling heights are: Basement, 10 ft., 3 in.; 
first floor, 9 ft., 3 in.; second floor, 11 ft., 3 in.; 
third floor, 7 ft., 9 in. Exclusive of the land, but 
inclusive of the architects’ fees and inspection 
costs, the building cost $60,652.79. 

A modern type of steel shelving has been in- 
stalled throughout the building at a cost of 
$10,060.45. Although the sizes and arrangements 
of the bins wefe special, stock materials were 
used. The type of shelving selected when bids 
were taken, was considered most suitable because 
it is built of small structural members—tees, 
angles, channels, and sheets. It is exceptionally 
well designed and assembled, easily adjusted, 
and thoroughly braced. It was tested to a load 
of 250 lbs. per sq. ft. The shelving is considered 
as permanent and adequate for storage purposes 
as the building itself. 
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330 
334 
337 
338 


Stationery and Su; ae 
Instructional Sup spp 
Physical Educetten Supplies 
First Aid Supplies 






. IN SIZE, 


An electric elevator measuring 10 by 12 ft. 
serves all floors. It was planned especially for 
the moving of furniture and large equipment to 
the top floor. The elevator has a capacity of 
4,000 lbs. and a speed of 40 ft. per minute. It is 
controlled entirely from within the car. The 
doors are of the guillotine type. To facilitate the 
transfer of small packages from the second and 
third floors to the packing and shipping area on 
the first floor, a steel spiral chute was installed. 
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STOCK MATERIALS AND PURCHASE ORDERS 





APPROV ED for issue we ftom Stores oon preparation of Purchase 
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1 ‘Neveby certify that the items listed hereon sate tiboeeeaty for 
use in the School and for the purpose indicated. 
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Cleaning Supplies and Equipment 
Sanitary Supplies (Seon Teele Etc.) 
Supplies for Care of Buildings 

New School Furniture 

New Instructional Apparatus 


FIG, 2 
REQUISITION FOR STOCK, SUPPLIES, AND EQUIPMENT. ON THE DUPLI- 


CATE AND TRIPLICATE THE SPACE AT THE BOTTOM IS OCCUPIED BY SPE- 
CIAL FORMS FOR RECEIPTS. 


Orders are assembled on the upper floors and 
conveyed by gravity to the shipping bins on the 
first floor. Offices for the storekeeper, shipping 
and receiving clerks, and also the stock book- 
keepers are in one corner of the first floor. A 
fireproof vault for the storage of valuable records 
and special items, as well as a sample room for 
samples sent in with proposals, are provided. 
All purehases made for any school are deliv- 
ered to the warehouse and are then sent to the 
schools on the regular delivery days. Materials 
are received in a sereened-in bay by the receiv- 
ing clerk, whose office is immediately adjacent. 
Here they are checked with the purchase order, 
examined and then sent either to the shipping 
bins or to the stock shelves. All requisitions 
sent in by the schools are filled by assembling the 
materials in bins on the first floor. Here they are 
boxed and then transferred to the shipping bay 
from which shipments are actually made. The 
receiving and shipping bays are adjacent to the 
elevators to facilitate the handling of furniture. 
Particular planning was required for the in- 
stallation of the lighting, The plans for the 
shelving were made before the plan of the light- 
ing system was developed, so that lights could be 
installed in each aisle between the rows of 
shelves. Each aisle is controlled by a pull cord 
adjacent to the main aisle so that each row of 
lights can be turned on and off as needed. 
Approximately 5,400 separate items are ¢car- 
ried in stock for immediate issue. The value of 
this stock averages $110,000 during the different 
months of the year. All supplies and equipment 
are purchased under the capital-outlay account 
and when issued this account is credited and the 
proper expense is charged. All stock is owned by 
either the high-school district or the elementary- 
school district of Pasadena, but a particular item 
is stocked in only one district. If the high-school 
district needs an article carried by the elemen- 
tary-school district, it is purchased from their 
stock, and vice versa. This arrangement enables 
the board of education to carry a minimum of 
stock, and avoids much duplication and expense 
which existed under the former arrangements. 


When requisitions are approved for stock 
issue, each item is entered on the card record 
(Fig. 3). A perpetual inventory is carried on 
these cards and indicates the amount and value 
of each item on hand, the receipts and the issues. 
In fact, a complete history of all transactions in 
this item is recorded and this provides valuable 
data for future purchases, research, and super- 
vision. A card file for each school showing the 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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Allotments and Costs of Janitorial-Engineering Supplies 


John Guy Fowlkes, C. J. Anderson, and Lee F. Jones, University of Wisconsin 


The Problem of Janitorial-Engineering Sup- 
plies. One purpose of this study is to determine 
current practices in the matter of unit amounts 
and costs of supplies used in the janitorial- 
engineering department. Here, as in the case of 
instructional supplies, it is comparatively easy 
to arrive at total costs, but similarly, it has not 
been possible to obtain complete data as to unit 
allotments and costs. It is obvious that a study 
of this nature will be of real value to the extent 
that data are completely available. The average 
daily attendance is the best unit to use in the 
matter of these supplies. It should be accom- 
panied by the amounts and costs of the indi- 
vidual items on the list of such supplies, and by 
a cheek as to which items are not used. 

The Cost of Janitorial Supplies. The ques- 
tionnaire used in this study provided for the 
inclusion of the data mentioned above, but the 
answers reveal that in many cities there is a 
lack of detailed accounting for supplies, which 
lack has made it impossible to get complete data. 
Thirty cities representing 18 states, every geo- 
graphical section being represented by one or 
more of them, gave data from which Table I has 
been compiled. It is not argued that this list 
is in any sense an ideal criterion for use in arriv- 
ing at the adequacy and efficiency of the jani- 
torial program of any specific city. However, 
until a better criterion is evolved, we shall be 
foreed to accept as being somewhat valid, the 
average judgment of a considerable number of 
school systems, which systems represent various 
sections of the country as well as various sizes 
of systems. 





vlone, when compared with the average per 
capita for this item, amounting to $ .082 per 
capital per average daily attendance. The allot- 
ment of hand soap being one half of the average 
allotment, there is an additional saving of $ .014 
per capita. The saving in disinfectant is $ .006. 
Altogether, it is possible to show from the data 
furnished, that the low per capita per pupil of 
$ .17 for janitor supplies, is the result of a very 
meager list of supplies, and low per capita 
amounts allotted. If this city used the average 
per capita amounts of paper towels, soap, and 
disinfectants, its per capita average daily attend- 
ance cost for janitor supplies would be raised 
from $ .17 to $ .272 on these items alone. 

City 29 has a janitor supply list of seventeen 
items only. Here again, practically no paper 
towels are supplied, the saving being $ .10 per 
capita average daily attendance. The saving in 
hand soap is $ .013, in disinfectant $ .002 and in 
furniture polish $ .031. The total saving in these 


four items is $.146 which would raise the per - 


capita of that city from $ .18 to $ .326. 

City 27 saves $ .051 on brushes, toilet paper, 
hand soap, and disinfectant, the actual per 
capita of $ .25 being raised to $ .301 by the in- 
clusion of average amounts of four articles. 

By using no furniture polish and by using one 
third of the average amount of paper towels, 
City 25 is enabled to save $ .08, which, if added 
to the actual per capita, raises it from $ .26 to 
$ .34. At the same time City 26 saves $ .10 per 
capita on soap, towels, brushes, and disinfectant. 
City 24 saves $ .11 on towels, soap, and furni- 
ture polish. 


TABLE I. COST OF JANITORIAL-ENGINEERING SUPPLIES IN THIRTY CITIES 


Total Cost of Cost per Quartile Totals Ave. 
Cities A.D. A. Supplies A, Ws di D:. A. Supplies A.D. A. 

659 $ 735.80 $1.11 
2 557 593.75 1.07 
3 317 267.40 84 
4 927 678.75 8 
5 827 550.00 .67 
6 10,419 6,890.00 .66 

7 7,869 5,000.00 .64 21,575 $14,715 $.682 
8 900 507.80 56 
9 1,436 808.92 .56 
10 7,509 4,097.03 55 
11 720 360.78 .50 
123 22,860 10,172.00 44 
13 15,373 6,600.00 43 
14 231,383 94,867.03 41 

15 16,869 6,566.19 39 297.050 123,970 417 
16 5,808 2,169.67 .3¢ 
17 1,747 633.93 .36 
18 22,978 8,050.00 385 
19 6,698 2,200.00 33 
20 2.566 832.64 82 
21 3,811 1,281.35 oe 
22 2,156 677.70 ol 

Zo 23,014 7,000.00 Ba 68,778 22.845 oo 
24 13,671 3,886.33 28 
25 8,296 2,144.00 26 
26 7,194 1,820.11 25 
27 42,836 10,759.37 25 
28 12,410 2,537.19 .20 
29 8,596 1,541.82 18 

30 26,324 4.553.65 ae 119,327 27,242 228 





‘The median cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance is found to be $ .38, the average cost 
on the same basis is $ .37, while the average of 
the middle 50 per cent is $ .40. 

The quartile points are established and this 
allows us to apply the “zone of safety” as defined 
and used by Bobbitt.1 It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the middle 50 per cent of the cities 
will give a fair approximation as to what is 
standard in current practice. The inference from 
the “zone of safety” argument is that cities hav- 
ing per ecapitas above $ .60 and below $ .30 
may well inquire as to the reasons why their 
average daily attendance costs fall in the upper 
and lower quartiles respectively. 

Fortunately, the data as given allow us to 
arrive at some conclusions as to why some of the 
cities in the upper and lower quartiles fall into 
these groups. With one exception, in which case 
the data are not given in detail, cities in the 
first lower quartile couple low per capita allot- 
ments and short lists of janitor supplies. City 
30, although a city of over 100,000 population, 
furnishes practically no paper towels, the saving 


‘Bobbitt. High School Costs, pp. 505-534. 


These comparisons are not offered as proof 
that those cities are spending too little for sani- 


. tary supplies, but are cited to show that these 


school systems may well ask themselves whether 
adequate supplies of this nature are being fur- 
nished. Naturally, if there is adequacy in these 
respects in these cities, there must be gross waste 
in the majority of the cities studied. 

At the other extreme, City 1 has double the 
average per capita for brushes, floor oil, and 
paper towels, seven times the average for disin- 
fectant and three times the average for sweeping 
compound and toilet paper. On account of these 
items alone, $ .45 could be subtracted from the 
per capita average daily attendance which would 
leave the per capita of $ .65. In like fashion, the 
data from the other cities of the upper quartile 
indicate that a very liberal policy prevails in 
the matter of furnishing janitor supplies. These 
cities may well ask themselves whether too much 
is not being spent in this department. 

Janitorial Supply Allotments. Of the cities 
listed in Table VI, 20, ranging in average daily 
attendance from 317 to 42,836, answered the 


ama 


questionnaire in detail, giving the amounts used 
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and the cost of each item on the list of janitor 
supplies submitted in the questionnaire. From 
these answers it has been possible to compute the 
per capita average daily attendance per year 
allotments for each article and the per capita 
average daily attendance cost’ per year of the 
same for each city. The average daily attendance 
allotments and unit costs have been computed 
and these appear in Table II. That these data are 
fairly representative of the larger group studied, 
is evidenced by the fact that the 20 cities are 
distributed in the quartiles of Table I as fol- 
lows: Four in the upper quartile, six in the sec- 


ond quartile, five in the third, and five in 
the first. 


In this table, the unit quantity is the unit of 
distribution, the cost per unit is the cost of one 
unit quantity, and the per average daily attend- 
ance allotment is the number of unit quantities 
allotted per pupil in average daily attendance per 
year. For instance, the unit of distribution of 
toilet paper is the case, the cost of one case is 
$8.77, and the allotment is one case per each 278 
pupils in average daily attendance. 





TABLE II. PER A.D.A. ALLOTMENT AND UNIT 
COSTS OF JANITOR SUPPLIES 








Unit Cost Per A.D.A. 
Articles Quantity per Unit Allotment 

SE: AI airexctscanvassisescs Dozen $1.08 1/925 
EPGGME, COPD cccsicccsccess Each 78 1/150 
Brushes, Floor—12-in... Each 3.08 1/250 
Brushes, Floor—14-in... Each 3.63 1/215 
Brushes, Floor—16-in... Each 3.98 1/146 
Brushes, Floor—18-in... Each 4.68 1/520 
Brushes, Floor—20-in... Each 6.50 1/375 
Brushes, Floor—24-in... Each 7.25 1/475 
Average all Brushes* Each 4.00 1/80 
CROGMTIOUED ésscassscceceses Pound 48 1/33 
Chloride of Lime ........ Pound 12 1/80 
Cleaning Compounds.. Pound 13 1/23 
Disinfectant  .........0008 Gallon 1.25 1/145 
Electric Light Bulbs... Each .50 1/14 
OE Wii icanscnncacccosescses Gallon .49 1/25 
Furniture Polish ........ Gallon 1.25 1/34 
Kerosene (Cleaning).. Gallon 16 1/111 
Lubricating Oil Gallon 24 1/540 
Mops, Floor....... . Each .50 1/54 
PODCE TOWGIB.. 16 ..00000000 Carton 3.98 1/37 
Pie CIGRNESL 6......ccccssese Pound 54 1/240 
SOAP, LAGUIG ....cscccccceese Gallon 51 1/40 
Soap, Powder ..» Pound .07 1/6 
NEN, Be ices sincxiesatacaces Pound 10 1/11 
Sweeping Compound.. 100 lb. 1.57 1/238 
Toilet PAPEe?P.......cccccec0 Case 8.77 1/278 


*Total cost of all brushes divided by the total number 
of brushes to give average unit cost. Total number of 


brushes divided by total A.D.A. to give per A.D.A. 
allotment. 


From the total costs of the various supplies 
used, it is possible to compute per capita average 
daily attendance costs per year. The list of the 
more important items appears in Table VIII. 
The 18 articles of this list are arranged in the 
order of relative cost per year per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 


TABLE III, IMPORTANT JANITOR SUPPLIES 
AND COST PER YEAR PER PUPIL IN A.D.A. 





Cost Cost 

Articles er Articles per 
A.D.A. A.D.A. 

Paper Towels .......... $.108 Soap, Soft................ $.009 
Floor Brushes.......... UG. RAGIRTOCTRRE 6... 0000050 .008 
TOMGE _PODECP. ccscccesss 031 Sweep’g Compound.. .006 
Light Bulbs........ nee -036 Cleaning Compound .006 
Furniture Polish .... A MD haakcctcesiyssinsias .005 
ORE, POISE sccesscessse -020 Lubricating Oil...... .003 
I SI issttestécisiainis 020 Chloride of Lime.... .002 
SIGE CAGED. secssisiscsen DEG TRGTOROMO  ciccescccccscess .001 
(| Rae ere SO Te. Be aateesarsesiccss .001 





The total costs of the items appearing in the 
list of Table IIT aggregate 70 per cent of the 
total spent for janitor supplies in the twenty 
cities. The remaining 30 per cent of the cost is 
made up of a group composed of a large number 
of small and scattered items not used uniformly 
enough in the cities studied, to make it possible 
to derive tentative standards such as have been 
derived for the 18 items in Table ITI. 

Using the average per capita costs per average 
daily attendance per year of Table IIT, the costs 
of janitorial-engineering supplies for a city 
having an average daily attendance of 10,000 
are given in Table IV. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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EDITORIAL 


REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

In recent years it has become quite apparent 
that the matter of school support rests in large 
part upon the size of the school unit to be ad- 
ministered. The weakness of the smaller and 
the strength of the larger come definitely into 
play. The essential factors are financial vitality 
on the one hand and economical control on the 
other. The unit must be sufficiently robust to in- 
sure both. 

In the industrial field it has long been clear 
that the producing plant must be conducted upon 
a certain unit basis before it can become either 
efficient or profitable. It loses money if it is too 
small and may become equally unprofitable if it 
is too large. There is a unit size which cannot be 
ignored if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
And what applies to the industrial field applies 
in a similar degree to the educational. 

It is with this thought in mind that the new 
United States commissioner of education, Dr. 
William J. Cooper, approaches the problem of 
school administration as applied to this country. 
He begins by holding that the little country 
schoolhouse should be discarded. That is, of 
course, quite logical. But he necessarily goes to 
the full length of the reasoning that a school 
unit must be sutticiently large to sustain itself. 

The following paragraphs taken from his re- 
cent public utterance open a viewpoint that de- 
serves the attention of all those concerned in the 
progress of popular education in this country. 
Dr. Cooper says: 

“We need a unit of administration much larger 
than that served by the one-teacher school. The 
area of administration should be large enough to 
support a complete scheol unit, elementary and 
secondary. 

“To offer such educational opportunities, with- 
out undue hardship on the taxpayer, a district 
of large area is obviously needed. In some states 
such a unit probably exists in the county. If so 
the preparation of a law is simple, although 
political influences will its 


passage. 


doubtless oppose 

“Tf however, the county area is very large or 
county lines exist primarily for defining juris- 
diction of courts, or possess mainly historical 
significance, new units must be established. This 
unit, I believe, should be a real community unit, 
and its center should be the place where adults 
shop, go to church, attend lodge, ete. 

“We need a new plan of school finance. Ability 
to support governmental agencies, and especially 
schools, is no longer adequately measured by the 
general property tax. This appears to call for a 
large unit—probably a state unit—if just and 
fair taxes are to be levied. The law which levies 
the tax must, of course, provide the machinery 
for handling and apportioning the funds.” 

The transition from a series of small ungraded 
country schools, scattered over a wide territory, 
to the full graded consolidated school centrally 
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located with pupil transportation, is going on 
steadily and irresistably. It is constantly com- 
batted upon the theory that the school is thus 
removed from an immediate local control. The 
benefits derived, however, through the larger 
unit and intensified efticiency secured through 
the same, refutes the arguments that have been 
raised in behalf of the smaller unit. 

The new United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation may well turn his attention to the ques- 
tion of such school units as shall give promise 
of a maximum of administrative efficiency. The 
equitable distribution of state support is in itself 
an important consideration, but the question of 
proper units involves in an important degree the 
ultimate measure of school support and the man- 
ner of school administration. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN AMERICA’S 
TWO LARGEST CITIES 

There is a tendency on the part of the smaller 
school unit to note the school administrative 
operations of the larger unit. With a more ex- 
tended organization and greater school fund to 
draw upon, the larger unit may engage in innova- 
tions and departures which may prove suggestive 
to the smaller. The publicity which radiates out 
of the larger centers of population is sufficiently 
fulsome to provide interesting school news to 
the surrounding territory. The press never fails 
to record the unusual and newsy, or troublesome 
side of things. 

There are probably no two cities in the United 
States in which the approach to the school ad- 
ministrative task varies more strikingly than it 
does between New York and Chicago. One has : 
pupil constituency exceeding one million, the 
other considerably over one half that amount. 
Both school systems are equipped with able edu- 
cational leadership and an army of trained in- 
structors. Both enjoy a series of modern school- 
housing and utilitarian equipment. 

But there is a difference in administrative 
tradition and policies. New York is circumspect, 
Chieago erratic. In the one city the slogan is 
“Hands off the schools,” in the other the schools 
are drawn into political turmoil. One mayor ap- 
points the members of the board of education 
upon standards of character and fitness; the 
other recognizes party interests and _ political 
preferment. In one city the alderman does not 
interfere with school interests; in the other the 
alderman deems it his prerogative to determine 
upon the board of education personnel, and to 
have a voice in school affairs. 

In New York City the members of the beard 
of education are permitted to enjoy a long tenure 
of service, in Chicago the come and go is fre- 
quent and sudden. In New York City the presi- 
dent of the board of education has been reap- 
pointed to office for the fifth time. During his 
term of service the Chicago board of education 
has experienced a dozen changes in leadership. 
School-board presidents have come and gone in 
quick succession. 

The school administrative machinery of the 
eastern city works smoothly and efficiently. 
There is a thoughtful and unostentatious atten- 
tion to the great task in hand. There is no hur- 
rah and no noise. In the midwest city the de- 
liberations of the administrative body is given a 
spectacular setting. Things are done in a rush. 
Much language is employed, and the voice of 
protest is heard oftener than the word of praise. 
The air is tense with nervous excitement. 

In tracing the causes, one must come to the 
conclusion that trouble lies with the temper of 
the public, rather than with the leaders in local 
government. The latter are the reflex of stand- 
ards in public procedure. In choosing its leaders 


the one city is more discriminating than the 
other. 


In both cities capable citizens are chosen to 
administer the affairs of the school system. In 
the one city they encounter interference and are 
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not permitted to serve a sufficient tenure to carry 
out a continued policy, or to realize projects in- 
volving seope and the element of time. In the 
other, those chosen to sit in the school adminis- 
trative councils are permitted to remain long 
enough to apply an accumulated experience to 
the task in hand, and left free to realize carefully 
planned and thoroughly digested projects. 

The politicians of New York City have long 
realized that an unhampered board of education 
can render better service and bring greater pres- 
tige upon local government than one that is em- 
barrassed by selfish interference. By keeping 
hands off the schools they strengthen rather than 
weaken the confidence of their constituency. 
Thus, while Chicago plays polities with the 
schools, New York does not. The public must be 
taught to see the difference. 


WHO PLAYS SCHOOL POLITICS—CITY 
OR COUNTRY? 


The charge is frequently heard that in many 
of the cities throughout the United States the 
schools are dominated by politicians. The charge, 
we believe, may be refuted to the extent that 
such domination is confined to but few, rather 
than to many centers of population. Again, those 
who urge the indictment do not always diserim- 
inate between clean and unclean polities. Nor do 
they always recognize that the fact that a board 
of edueation is essentially a part of our politieal 
institutions. 


The administration of the schools is a fune- 
tion of government, and in setting up the ma- 
chinery for the same the assent of the public 
mind must be obtained. The members of a board 
of education must be chosen just as men are 
chosen to serve as mayor or members of a city 
council or village board. The popular voice is 
asked to make the choice. And what does all this 
mean? It means that the science of organization 
as a prerequisite to government comes into play 
—and that in the last analysis is polities, and 
nothing more. 

In discriminating between good and bad poli- 
tics we simply differentiate between those who 
pursue selfish interest and those who foster the 
publie welfare. We set up political machinery to 
exploit men and measures, issues, and candidates 
to one common end, namely, the continuance 
and stability of government. And every plan of 
government must contemplate the education of 
the youth. It must be unselfish and realize the 
beneficient purpose for which it was originally 
designed, 

Thus, there is a difference between polities and 
polities, and between the several motives that 
actuate men in the attainment of desired or de- 
sirable ends. Aside from a form of political ac- 
tivity which seeks the selfish interest of the in- 
dividual is that activity which fosters partisan 
prestige and power, and loses sight of the public 
interest involved, 


While the cities occasionally shock their eon- 
stitueney by doing the unethical in the field of 
school administration, the country district may 
resort to the startling thing. Here is an illustra- 
tion. In Randolph county, Ind., the township 
school trustees were called upon to select a coun- 
ty superintendent of schools. Russell E. Warren 
was a candidate for reelection. He was opposed 
by Fred Rubey, principal of the Jackson, Ind., 
centralized school. The Union City Times in 
commenting on the contest, says: 


“Mr. Warren is a Democrat and Mr. Rubey is 
a Republican and as Randolph county is Repub- 
lican in polities ‘to the victor should belong the 
spoils’ and Mr. Rubey or for that matter any 
other Republican should be appointed to succeed 


Mr. Warren. 


“The Times did not oppose Mr. Warren’s ap- 
pointment originally from a personal stand- 
point, but did from a political standpoint. We 
criticised the Republican county committee at 
that time for allowing Mr. Warren ‘to walk right 
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into the meeting and walk out with the appoint- 
ment,’ because of lack of proper organization on 
the part of the Republicans.” 


The relative fitness of the candidates for the 
superintendency is not mentioned. The party 
label is urged as the determining factor. The in- 
terests of the schools do not at any stage enter 
into the picture. Party prestige overshadows the 
mental, moral, and physical welfare of the school 
child. 

It remains to be said that the case is a singu- 
lar one, and not indicative of a general state of 
things in which the school interests are sub- 
merged in party identity or party prestige. Such 
an attitude must be combatted whether it be 
found in city or country. The administration of 
a school system must rise above partisan interests 
as well as it must be free from the manipulation 
of the selfish politician. The selection of educa- 
tional leaders cannot consistently be determined 
upon partisan lines. Such selection must be 
based upon character, scholarship, and executive 
fitness, and no other consideration. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SERVICE AND 
PUBLIC GRATITUDE 

The eitizen who accepts a membership on a 
board of education with the expectation of gain- 
ing popular applause or an expression of vubiic 
gratitude is certain to be disappointed... The 
American people are more inclined to be critical 
of their public servants and to see their short- 
comings rather than acknowledge meritorious 
service. Public praise is only sparingly accorded. 

Once in a great while we come across a news- 
paper item in which some observant and thought- 
ful editor says a good word for the board of 
education. Thus, we find an editorial in the eur- 
rent issue of the Norway, Mich., newspaper in 
which the following paragraphs appear: 


“That hard-working, conscientious group 
known as the board of education should ocea- 
sionally be brought to the attention of that large 
number of people who seldom think of them and 
of what they accomplish. Let them study cost 
systems until they are blue in the face, in order 
to shade the taxes, and they get passing atten- 
tion; let them concentrate in other directions 
and a contented citizenry gives an approvingly 
lazy nod; but let them select a superintendent 
who does not measure up to the self-styled stand- 
ards of any group, and there is Old Harry to pay. 

“In the very near future they will select a man 
to carry on the excellent administration of Mr. 
Greenawalt. Upon their decision, and it is a 
mighty weighty one, rests the welfare of the 
children of the city. Members of the board are 
being canvassed many times a day with argu- 
ments for and against the selection of this and 
that man by those who imagine that they are 
judges of pedagogical and administrative ability. 


“Tt takes a lumber scaler to judge another 
scaler, and a mining engineer to judge another 
engineer, and by the same rule, who is there 
among these busybodies who can completely 
judge an instructor’s ability? An imagined 
wrong surely can warp a man’s evaluative 
processes. 

“The people have elected the school board who 
are simply servants of the taxpayers. They are 
doing the best they know how, but should they 
act contrary to popular sentiment, those who are 
disgruntled know the remedy, thanks to our 
democratic institutions. 


The conscientious member of a board of edu- 
cation does not look for praise. He wants his 
work, however, judged with fairness and resents 
unwarranted criticism and fault finding. The 
small back-fence gossiper does not bother him 
very much, but feels aggrieved when a taxpayer 
of standing resorts to unjust attack. 

The citizen who gives his time, thought, and 
effort to the local school system through service 
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in a board of education must not look for ap- 
plause. If he performs his task fearlessly and 
wholly in the interest of the trust in hand he is 


bound to invite some criticism. That is unavoid- 
able. 


The only true compensation that can come to 
him must be found in the consciousness that 
through honorable public service he has made a 
contribution to the progress of his community, 
and thereby to his country. 


THE LOCATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION HEADQUARTERS 


The school headquarters of the average com- 
munity are usually located in some centrally 
located schoolhouse. Sometimes an old school 
building which has become obsolete, because 
commerce has invaded the residence district, 
houses the board of education and the executive 
offices. 


Where the school system proposes a new 
building for its administrative offices the ques- 
tion of location comes directly under considera- 
tion. It may prove expedient to utilize a dis- 
earded school building for board-of-eduecation 
ofiices, even though it be inconveniently located. 
But when the school officials are free to choose 
a site the question of convenience of access be- 
comes a first consideration. 

In the city of Detroit, Mich., the erection of 
a school administration building is in contempla- 
tion. The Detroit News discusses the subject of 
loeation as follows: 

“Tf, as has been proposed, new headquarters 
are to be provided for the board of education, 
mature thought should be given to the needs of 
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that department and to the convenience of those 
having business with it. In any event, no reason 
can be given for housing these offices at the heart 
of the congested part of the city. 


“In great part those who visit the offices of 
the board of education and the superintendency 
etaff are teachers, the great majority of whom 
come from the residence districts. Both these 
and the administrative staffs whose business is 
with the schools use motor ears, and the problem 
of parking space near the headquarters building 
is thus of great importance. 

“Tn addition, the great cost of centrally located 
property, the delays incident to congested traffic 
and the distance of the greater number of schools 
from downtown are decisive arguments against 
providing offices for the school authorities in the 
center of the business district. 

This presents the problem as applied to one 
large city. It does not answer the question where 
two or three important residence sections are 
divided by a centrally located business district. 
We have seen school-board offices removed from 
crowded business districts to the quiet of a resi- 
dence neighborhood. On the other hand we note 
that in a number of large cities the school admin- 
istrative offices are located in the heart of the 
town, and are readily accessible from all sections 
of the same. 

The arguments advanced by the Detroit news- 
paper are nevertheless worthy of consideration. 
The traffic congestion now found in every large 
community must be reckoned with, rendering 
the quieter and less traveled sections of the city 
more desirable for school administration head- 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


School-bond interest rates remained almost 
stationary for the second consecutive month. The 
rate in May was almost identical with the rate in 
April which was very close to the rate in March. 
The net interest rate of all school bonds sold in 
May was 4.76 per cent. The net interest rate on 
all school bonds sold in April was 4.75 per cent. 
As the figures show, the net interest rate in May 
was .01 of 1 per cent higher in May than in 
April. This makes the rate in May exactly the 
same as the rate in March which was the highest 
point reached by the index in recent months. 


term issues, even at high interest rates, would 
seem to be the more sensible financial policy to 
pursue. 

As is true almost every month, there were a 
few freak bond sales; one or two sales were actu- 
ally made at a net basis of 4 per cent where 
some sinking fund or other public authority was 
buying the issue. At the other end of the seale, 
we have the largest number of issues selling at 
over 5 per cent of any month for a long time. 

Total bond sales in the month of May were 
larger than in any previous month this year. The 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
DURING THE MONTH 


As is evident from the figures, the market for 
school bonds has not improved; and what is 
worse, from the standpoint of the school board 
interested .in issuing bonds no radical improve- 
ment is in immediate prospect. As has been said 
so many times before, the course of school-bond 
rates will be almost entirely dependent upon the 
amount of credit used in the stock market. It is 
quite true that the month of May showed a very 
decided contraction in broker’s loans. But even 
after the reduction, the total amount of money 
advanced by the banks on stock exchange collat- 
eral was larger than at the high point of last 
December. Until there is further change in this 
situation, there is not likely to be any very great 
easing of bond-interest rates. The course of the 
bond market is shown very graphically by the 
plans of the Federal Treasury for its June 
financing. The official announcement says the 
Treasury is today offering for subscription at 
par and accrued interest through the Federal 
Reserve Banks an issue of nine months, 54g per 
cent Treasury certificates of indebtedness. . 





TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 

December, 1928 

1. School bonds sold during the 
NOTCED OE DOIG ess scsssccssscrsisvsssessaesss $ 25,024,000 

2. All municipal securities sold 
during the year (to date)............ 427,000,000 

3. All school bonds outstanding 
COBEN) scecsshisvisstavinireveiveziveseans 3,257 ,000,000 


4. Average yield of all school bonds 


outstanding (estimated ) 4.63% 


5. Yield of school bonds of ten 

PORE CLONOW  b sce sistenscssevivssscscyceancsazs 4.59% 
6. Yield of United States long- 

term bonds (quotation the 

middle of January) _ ..............000 3.67% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 


This rate of 51% per cent is the highest rate paid 
on any Government securities marketed since 


1921. This certainly shows that in the opinion of. 


the Treasury, interest rates on public bonds are 
high and are likely to remain that way for some 
time. Under the circumstances, if a school board 
must have money for building purposes, short- 


‘Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


amount, something over $25,000,000, compares 
very favorably with the largest months of recent 
years. As the bonds were sold in the month of 
May, it probably leads one to think that the per- 
iod of obtaining the money has not been ad- 
justed as carefully as possible to the dates on 
which it will be needed, as it is more than likely 
that the heaviest payments on buildings will not 
be made until some time later. School boards 
probably have a long distance to go in adjusting 
their financial balances more accurately to their 
actual needs. A lesson might well be taken from 
the banks of New York in this respect. Along 
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TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average Average Yield 


Price of Price of on 60 High- 


Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average—100) 
1929 
QAM acssvstasscic dss isi. 95.68 477° 
WWI “dckccekasassbscess 187.68 95.7 4.708 
| ee 186.6 95.8 4.69 
MEBTON: s..00...05000 189.1 95.8 4.698 
February _........ 186.5 96.3 4.65 
January ......;.... 185.2 97.0 4.60 
1928 
December. ........ 171.4 97.2 4.59 
November ........ 171.1 97.8 4.55 
OGCOBET -..6.056.600 159.1 97.5 4.57 
September _...... 156.6 97.5 4.57 
AUBUAG siiisicciss: 148.3 97.2 4.59 
WOM ws2tdaasssiececcs 144.2 98.2 4.54 


_'As reported by Standard Statistics Company, 
Used by special permission. 
‘Not final. 


Ine. 





Table IV shows a slight reduction in the yield 
of long term Federal Government bonds in April 
and a rise in trend since that time. 


TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices’ 


Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


AllCom- Building AllCom- Building 
Month modities Materials Year modities Materials 
1929 1928 97.7 93.7 
June 96.17 96.9"° 1927 95.4 93.3 
May 96.2” 97.5" 1926 100.0 100.0 
April 96.8 97.9 1925 103.5 101.7 
Mar. 97.5 97.8 1924 98.1 102.3 
Feb. 96.7 97.5 1923 100.6 108.7 
Jan. 97.2 96.6 
1928 
Dec. 96.7 96.8 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 
Sept. 100.1 94.7 stews i 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 ®*United States Bureau 
July 98.3 94.4 of Labor Statistics, 1926— 


100. 
MNot final. 
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TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates’ 


Bond Sales 


Year School Municipal 
DEO sacs scassesayees $240,000,000* $1,413,000,000* 
BA cissscssscsssstasces 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 
MRM is sess Scevaveas 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
DRO is3sdcsessee eases 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
BOWE e803 ssccsscesvies 288,000,000 1,398 ,000,000 
Ma pissivnissacsonink 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 
DU sseusiessccsscsiivs 237,000,000 1,101,000,00C 
PP Missi cussssessasvivis 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
POO isactscscsszsasciza 130,000,000 683,000,000 
PDUs sssesinesesvivests 103,000,000 691,000,000 
BeOS e sce teearassossee 41,000,000 296,000,000 
DUG icc: cassseuseseisas 60,000,000 451,000,000 
Dy essseesisscsesszees 70,000,000 457 000,000 
WM NNDY siiccsssasssasseess $1,000,000 498,000,000 
DOE isiki a iveastis 42,000,000 320,000,000 


3By special permission, based upon sales reported by 


‘Not final. 


with the increase in school-bond sales for the 
month of May there was a decided increase in 
all municipal bonds. 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal Govern- 
ment Bonds’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate % 1928 on. eens 3.437 
WES cea Bega MBL: wisscaiecstissizecce 3.464 
DE kisiiscivissscieiess WR RE sereitiusinionens 3.544 
NNER sibs tals scestictees 3.67 i 1 eeeeerrerernrr eras fs 
MAUEE eseserbitiisinicts Beno DUM scoeiesiessvdiniaess 4.010 
DOM: NAV Raiies 3.66 TODS ...ccrcssssoceoreres 4.298 
POMND. aisiarsvecscidiscavens 3.59 BEES dresessicdscascceees 4.301 
1928 

DY sisieiicratisnain Oe 

TMU lek cessveaiyeeacies 3.48 

BOY, < idivosccesssienis 3.55 

WO) Sivas teint dsesoses 3.54 — — 

| RR 3.56 ‘Taken from Federal Re- 
PE Aancniantides 3.50 a 


®Not final. 





Average Rates 
All Publie and Private 


Year Municipal 
5 $,000,000,000 MON is iss85iiotcssccess 4.45 
7,735,000,000 BML ssiiessvstnssisesve 4.49 
6,311,000,000 ee 4.61 
6,223,000,000 ° Pe bsccecicctesssiens 4.58 
5,993,000,000 | 4.26 
4,303,000,000 BUN fecsecssciestieeiis 4.76 
4,313,000,000 PUM cisksiiesciststvises 4.81 
3,976,000,000 1 1 5.18 
3,634,000,000 WEE cacicasesdsexsaks 9.12 
3,588,000,000 BM oa iissksccrntseve 5.04 
14,368,000,000 PU sscasse; sscaaises 4.90 
9,984,000,000 UNE veevasdesesckavenkis 4.58 
5,032,000,000 UG sacc3si5seccacetsss 4.18 
5,275,000,000 DN Base 2k cere eiitss 4.58 
2,400,000,000 MOUS cdcescccasusiess 4.38 


the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Table V shows the trend of security prices and 
yields. The average price of 407 stocks in May 
was almost the same as the April average. There 
were, however, very sharp fluctuations within the 
month of May. The first week in May, stocks 
reached a new all-time high record, but a sharp 
break toward the end of the month carried the 
average back down almost to the April level. The 
break continued over into June and many stocks 
reached new low levels for the year. Preliminary 
indications are that the average for the entire 
month will show a decided drop. The average 
price of sixty bonds shows a continued tendency 
to fall. This, of course, necessarily means an in- 
creased vield. 


Table VI shows that a slight reduction in the 
price of all commodities took place from April 
to May and from May to June. The price of 
building material fell even more than the price 
of all commodities. 
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The Most 
Complete 
Book On 


Laboratory Furniture 


Every buyer of school equipment should have this new 
Kewaunee Book. It pictures over 500 designs of Labora- 
tory Furniture— Domestic Science Furniture — Domestic 
Art Furniture— Art Department Furniture, and Manual 
Training Furniture. All the very newest designs are in 
it. Pictures of actual installations, floor plans for labora- 
tories, copies of letters from school boards and school 
officials who are using Kewaunee equipment and much val- 
uable information to help you in making selections of 


proper equipment, are contained in this new Kewaunee 
Book. 


Free to All Buyers of School Equipment 


We want every buyer of school equipment to have one 
of these big, cloth bound Kewaunee Books. If you are a 















Students’ Biology buyer or take part in the selection of school equipment, 

Laboratory Table send us your name and address at once and we will mail 

General Work Table No. 1006 to you, absolutely free and postpaid, a copy of this val- 
No. 15000 Where a complete uable book. 





j 7 a worktable is desired, this 
Equipped with sink, water and will fill the need admir- 


gas to floor. ably. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


has been used in America’s leading schools and universities for over 25 years. 
Many of the first installations of Kewaunee equipment have outlasted the build- 
ings in which they were installed. Kewaunee Furniture is preferred by leading 
educators because it is scientifically designed for greatest pedagogic service and 
embodies many exclusive conveniences and modern improvements. 

Thousands of Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools and 
Parochial Schools are using Kewaunee Equipment. It is the acknowledged 
leading line of Science and Vocational Laboratory Furniture in America. Each 





Lincoln Science Desk 
No. 7076 


Makes laboratory available for classes every period of the day. Ed- ; ; : . ° : : . 
ucators everywhere are praising the design of this newest laboratory design is scientifically right, of finest quality materials and workmanship and 
deck, moderately priced. 


; - Write for New Kewaunee Book 


The New Kewaunee Book—just off the press—supplants all previous issues. 
Write today for your new copy. Have all the latest designs and specifications at 
your finger tips, when you want them. Write direct to our factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Co 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
















Chicago Office BRANCH OFFICES New York Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
2 Domestic Sclence Table — Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
With Non-Colliding Swinging Chairs Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
No. 16035 Miami Indianapolis on City Grand ee D. ae ae 
s. . . ~ : Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. ortland, Ore. 
sae table aecemmotintes om ee = pee. Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 
Top is 10 ply wood covered with Kemco Process Monel ; ; , , 
Metal. This is our newest Domestic Science Table Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
" : rf ‘ Columbus Montreal, Que. 














Srewmunee LABORATORY DESKS 


Built to Stand Up Under 
Extraordinary Wearelear 
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Cosmopolitan High School, Reading, Pa. 


chool Honors 


or 


FENESTRA 


Gracefully set into the mountain side, approached by broad ter- 
races with their wide steps, this beautiful Reading High School is 
an outstanding example of modern chooldesignand construction. 
Fenestra Steel Windows were chosen for use in this 


That 
monumental building is a mark of honor 


ling panes 


relieve eye-strain; 


easy washing from inside, 
replacing of broken panes. 


Fenestra’s service should be added to the list—for the Fenestra 
Organizations everywhere are prepared to make complete instal- 
lations and give expert engineering and designing assistance. 


Phone Fenestra— 


DETROLT STESRL 
2282 East Grand Boulevard, 


Factories: Detroit. Mich.., 


—-awarded after exami- 
nation, and tests had given assurance of genuine merit. 

At first glance it would seem that the slender lines, the spark- 
and distinctive design of these better steel windows 
were the prime reasons for their selection. 
factors influenced the final decision—bright, 
fresh air everywhere, 
easily operated ventilators that never stick, warp or rattle: snug- 
tightness during storms; and finally such practical advantages as: 
convenient shading and economical 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Detroit, 
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Architects: Ritcher and Eiler. 


other 
rooms to 
through 


But many 
sunny 
brought in 


Michigan 


and Oakland, Calif. 
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MR. RYAN AND THE NEW 
SCHOOLS 
In expressing approval of the reelection of 
Mr. George J. Ryan as president of the New 
York City board of education, the New York 
Evening World makes the following comment : 
“Tn acknowledging his election for the eighth 
time as president of the board of education, 
George J. Ryan submitted interesting figures 
relative to the material progress of the New York 
schools during the period of his service. These 
figures are startling in their significance. The 
total registry in the schools increased 113,198, 
and this meant a heavy demand on the system 
materially. But during this period new accom- 


YORK CITY 


modations were found for 182,456 children 
through a building program. Meanwhile the 


The de- 
1 Manhattan are 

great, the demands in ss other boroughs greater. 
‘A new school is built to meet the demands of 
a section, and parents move into the section that 
their children may have the advantage of the 
most modern buildings. Thus, the problem shifts 
and continues. 

“Perhaps the most interesting feature of Mr. 
Ryan’s address deals with new methods of in- 
struction that must result from the remarkable 
inventive genius of the age and the progress of 
science. He urges an intensive study of the edu- 
cational possibilities of radio, television and 
aviation, and foresees the time, not far distant, 
when ‘school children will see and hear some 
great modern scientist like Commander Byrd re- 
porting his discoveries directly to them from the 


problem grows rather —. diminishes. 


mands on the schools i not so 


[School~Board N ews 


SEEPS 


uttermost parts of the earth.’ This is certain to 
be. Not long ago all the school children of the 
city heard Chief Justice Taft administering the 
oath to President Hoover and heard the latter’s 
inaugural address. Before the time of the radio 
not a thousand children in the schools would 
have known anything of the inaugural beyond 
the parade. 

“Because of science and invention, the next 
eight vears will likely see revolutionary changes 
in school curricula. The fact that Mr. Ryan is 
eager to utilize the new discoveries in educa- 
tional work should mean that New York City 
will not lag behind in the marth of progress.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
Akron, Ohio. The school board has been in- 
vited to cooperate with the municipal department 
of heating and mechanical equipment, in establish- 
ing a school for building custodians, under the 
direction of Mr. R. C. Demary. The proposed school 
will offer a course in the care and maintenance of 


equipment, including steam boilers, proper :nethods 
of firing, and measures for reducing smoke. It is 
planned to start the school in June so that con- 


siderable ground may be covered before the heat- 
ing season opens next October. 

-The board of education of New York City has 
approved a recommendation of the board of super- 
intendents providing for the establishment of nine 
summer high schools, an increase of one, and seven 
summer junior high schools, the same number as 
last year. A new summer high school will be con- 
ducted this year in the building of the Monroe 
High School in the Bronx. 

Both the junior and senior high schools will be 
conducted for a summer term of forty sessions, 
from July 2 to August 23, inclusive. The senior 
high schools will be in session daily for four hours, 
beginning at 9 a.m., and the junior high schools 
for three hours each. 


enestia 


Contractors: Michael Melody and Son, Inc., Philadelphia 





school windows 


Because of the danger from motor vehicle 
traffic, the board of education of New York City 


has opened its playgrounds for the use of the chil- 
dren after school hours. The playgrounds connected 
with the schools designated in the approved list 
were made available to the children on May 1, to 
be used on Saturdays, holidays, and during the 
vacation period. On school days they will be open 
until 6 p.m. On Saturdays, holidays, and during the 
vacation period from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Under the rules, only children under 14 years 
of age are eligible to use the playgrounds. Only 
outdoor playgrounds, accessible from the street may 
be used, and the use of school toilets is not allowed. 
Boys and girls are not permitted to use the 
same playground. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. After appropriating $15,- 
000 to the Kent Scientific Museum for educational 
services in the schools next year, the board of edu- 
cation has offered to.maintain its own school nurs- 
ing service, at an additional cost of $15,000 if the 
city commission fails to provide for it. In view of 
the fact that the school board has offered to assume 
the cost of school nursing service, the city com- 
mission was asked to provide for the medical service 
in all the schools, which it is legally impossible for 
the board to furnish. 


The board of education of Eau Claire is in a 
deadlock over the reelection of Superintendent Paul 
G. W. Keller. The issue was contested at the recent 
school election when five members were reelected to 
the board. The result of the election, however, did 
not change the status which means six votes over 


five against Keller. The contention made by the 
opposition is that Keller was reelected by a 
majority of one vote whereas it is held that a 


two-thirds vote is required. The pro-Keller members 
contend a two-thirds vote was not necessary as 
the motion to rehire did not carry as salary clause. 
The board’s rules require a two-thirds vote for all 
expenditures, and the minority claim a motion to 
rehire involves an expenditure, as a superintendent 
will not work for nothing. The next step will be 
recourse to the courts. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has _ re- 
scinded its resolution of last February, creating the 
position of full-time assistant superintendent in 
charge of legal affairs. The local city attorney has 
assigned one of the assistant attorneys to the school 
board to handle its legal work. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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-..NO BUILDING IS MORE FIREPROOF THAN 
ITS DOORS AND TRIM .. . . . DAHLSTROM 


Inthe Coventry School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Smoke Screens are by 
Dahlistrom. 


Architect: Franz C. 
Warner, Cleveland, 
Contractor: Robert H. 
Evans Co., Cleveland. 


MOKE SCREENS BY DAHLSTROM 
... embody all the experience gained 
through a quarter of a century in dealing 
with fire control through hollow metal 
construction. Placed at stair wells, in 


corridors and other danger points 





Dahlistrom smoke screens control smoke 
and drafts, thus confining the incipient 
fire to its point of origin and preventing 
its spread. Their rugeed construction. :. 
made possible by the best materials and 


finest workmanship... give length of life 


aa 
tae Creme | 


gs a 
ines. 


and wear resistance especially suited to 





the strenuous strain of school use. 
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Dahistrom Metallic Door Co. 
411 Buffalo St. (Est.1904) Jamestown, N.Y. 





New York Chicago Los Angeles Detroit Dallas 
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All-Relay Advantages 
The following paragraph epitomizes 
the advantages of an ALL-RELAY 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYS- 
TEM in its highly specialized appli- 
cation to School Requirements. 


i s 


WO NWO Ve, 


Speed; Accuracy; ECONOMY; Effi- 
ciency; Secrecy; Utility; Sturdiness; 
Durability; Reliability; Serviceabil- 
ES ity; freedom from Maintenance. 


IE 


CUTE 


FY In the juxtaposite column appears 
RS No. 3 of a series of brief statements 
RY explaining the above-listed outstand- 
x ing advantages of All-Relay Automa- 


X : economy. % 
BS tic Telephone Systems. 3 
Ey Write us for a catalog giving descriptive details of the North “All-Relay’ Telephone Systems. 2 
Dy 

: THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CoO. 

5 GALION, OHIO 


a 





The North “All-Relay” Exchange is a com- 
plete Automatic Telephone System especially 
designed for schools. 
exactly, giving highest operating efficiency 
combined with lowest operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


The ‘All-Relay” School Telephone System 
requires no operator, is always on duty ready 
to give rapid, reliable and secret service at 
any time of the day or night. 
stands for simplicity and the elimination of 
all complicated and troublesome station se- 
— The latest dial type telephones are 
used. 


‘Real Dependability with Low Maintenance 
Costs” is the testimony of scores of School 
Officials now using The North ‘“All-Relay” 
Telephone System. 


It meets school needs 


“All-Relay” 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

The supreme court in Minnesota has affirmed 
a decision of the St. Louis county district court, in 
holding that school districts are governmental agen- 
cies, with limited powers, created solely to exercise 
public functions. The decision was given in the case 
of Frank Mokovich, of Virginia, a junior in the 
high school, who had brought suit against the 
school district for injuries suffered in a football 
game. 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a radio ear, at a cost of $2,500. 
The instrument is an amplifier and will be used in 
the special class for deaf children. It is believed 
the amplifier will aid the pupils in learning to 
speak. 

—Fitchburg, Mass. The school board is con- 
templating the adoption of a pension system for 
janitors of the city schools. The mayor has 
cautioned the school board against the adoption 
of the plan until a thorough study has been made 
of the situation. He calls attention to the fact that 
the city is at present suffering from too hasty 
action in the case of such laws. 

Under the proposed pension plan, a janitor after 
25 years of service and after reaching 60 years of 
age, will be retired on one half of his salary for 
the year preceding, but not exceeding $500 a year. 

—Rockland, Mass. The school board has voted 
to discontinue the no-school signal for stormy days. 
In the future, the parents of pupils will be the 
judges as to whether they shall or shall not attend 
school. 

—St. Paul, Minn. The local charter commission 
is considering a revision of the city charter. The 
school people of the city, as represented by the 
teachers’ association and other organizations, are 
taking an interest in the problem and are making 
specific suggestions for the independent manage- 
ment of the school system. The local teachers’ fed- 
eration has particularly made request that the 
teachers be given a voice in the management of 
the school system. 

—Portland, Oreg. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of Supt. Charles A. Rice, provid- 
ing for a solution of the problem of high-school 
loafing. 

Under a new rule, students who fail to make 
passing grades in the high school in at least three 
subjects, during any term, will be placed on proba- 
tion at the beginning of the following term. While 
in the probationary school, they will be allowed no 





benefits or privileges, no athletics, and no organiza- 
tions. If the student fails to make passing grades 
in three subjects during the probationary period, 
he will be transferred to an ungraded high-school 
class the next term. 

While in the ungraded class, the student must 
pass in three subjects for one full term before being 
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Economy : 

CJ 

Economy is not alone “a frugal : 
and judicious use of money”—we can 

economize in time by using speedier KG 

methods, we can economize in labor Kg 

by using labor-saving devices, and we RS 

can economize in upkeep costs by a iG 

judicious selection of sturdy equip- ra 

ment. a 

\ 

The instant service rendered by the i 

All-Relay system realizes this saving re 


in time; its automatic electrical oper- 
ation the saving in labor; and its is 
solid relay construction the saving i 
in maintenance costs. The All-Relay Ka 


Telephone System is sound School tS 


returned to the regular school. The ungraded class 
will be housed in a nearby elementary school. It is 
believed the new plan may drive a few students out 
of the high school. Those who leave would be few, 
according to Supt. Rice, but it is better that they 
remain out of school, until they can return, pre- 
~pared to do serious work. 
(Continued on Page 78) 


CELEBRATING BOYS’ WEEK IN CHICAGO 
Part of the crowd of 100,000 that filled Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, May 24, to celebrate Schools and Citizenship Day 


of Boys’ Week. Bands composed of 2,200 boys from public and parochial schools are on the field. 


paraded to the field in a body. 


30,000 children 
(A. & P. Photo.) 
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HOLOPHANE CoO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

—Cumberland, R. I. The school board has 
raised the cost of high-school tuition for nonresi- 
dent pupils, from $125 to $150. The cost of gram- 
mar-school pupils has been raised from $50 to $60. 

—The school board of Washington, Pa., has been 
restrained by Judge J. I. Brownson from erecting 
a high school and playgrounds on the Highlands 
Avenue site, if the cost of the buildings and equip- 
ment exceeds $675,000. The action is based on the 
ground that the site is too expensive and will not 
permit the erection of a first-class high school, and 
further, that if the cost exceeds the bond issue it 
will involve an illegal expenditure, or will be 
illegal because of an increase in the indebtedness. 
The board had originally selected the North Main 
Street site, but later changed to the new site to 
acquire space for an athletic field for the school. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. Harry P. Smith of Syra- 
cuse University, in his report of the school survey 
presented to the board of education, has_ rec- 
ommended the elimination of standing committees 
of the board. He suggests that the board meet as 
a committee of the whole for the discussion of 
school policies, instead of referring these matters 
to the eleven standing committees. Dr. Smith points 
out that students of school administration are 
united in suggesting that standing committees be 
eliminated. From time to time, as the need arises, 
special committees may be appointed to be assigned 
specific tasks required by the board, and then cease 
to exist when these tasks are performed. 

In the Syracuse board, the tendency has been in 
the direction of acting as a committee of the 
whole on important matters rather than delegating 
them to board committees. The eleven committees 
of the board are executive, finance, teachers, text- 
book, libraries, rules, buildings, elementary schools, 
high schools, extended use of buildings, American- 
ization, and insurance. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
decided against uniform dress for graduates of the 
elementary and high schools. Discussion among the 
board members as to the establishment of regula- 
tion dress for graduating classes resulted in an 
order that the board would not countenance man- 
datory dress regulations. One of the principals 
denied a report that she had threatened to withhold 
diplomas from girls who signified their intention of 
departing from the rules in the matter of gradu- 
ation dress. 


Tile. 


—Adrian, Mich. An attempt to restrain the 
school board from paying certain bills to concerns 
of which members of the board were stockholders, 
directors, or officers, failed when the court dis- 
missed the bill of complaint of the Adrian Realty 
Company. 
ee 
Coolidge Tablet Dedicated at Superior Central 

High School 

A bronze tablet commemorating the visit of 
former President Coolidge to Superior, Wis., was 
dedicated by the graduating class of 1929 of the 
Central High School on June 2. During the summer 
of 1928 the former president spent his vacation in 
Douglas county, Wisconsin, and the county seat, 
Superior, became his headquarters. During the 
period from June 15 to September 10, the Central 
High School became the capitol of the nation. 

At the dedication exercises, Mr. Carl Ritzman 
read a letter from Coolidge and delivered the 
dedication speech. The tablet was unveiled by Dor- 
othy Edelstein. It bears the following inscription: 
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“Calvin Coolidge, the 30th president of the United 


States, occupied this building as his executive 
offices from June 15, 1928 to September 10, 1928. 
“Erected by the class of 1929, of the Superior 
Central High School.” 
A tablet bearing a similar inscription was also 
placed in the library of the school. 


For Safe Walking — 
in School Cafeterias 


PILLED liquids cause no slipping hazard if the school 
restaurant has a Norton Floor. A safe, firm footing 
is assured at all times. 


The several types of Norton Floors make it possible to 
select one to meet individual conditions. 
dum Floor Tile, Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile, Alundum 
Aggregate for terrazzo and precast Alundum Aggregate 


There are Alun- 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit Hamilton, Ont. 





LOD R902)! 
FLOORS 


The J. G. Fullman Company, building contrac- 
tors, has filed suit in the Common Pleas Court 
against the school district of Wilkinsburg, Pa., to 
recover $94,939 due on a contract. It is charged 
that the company was put to additional expense in 
the erection of the building because of mistakes 
and changes in the original plans and _ specifica- 
tions. 


—Attorney W. C. Wehe, school director and 
former president of the school board, in a recent 
number of the Marquette Law Review, upholds the 
right of the Milwaukee school board to establish 
its own legal department. Mr. Wehe contends that 
the school board is an absolute and distinct body 
from the City of Milwaukee, and that it has the 
right to engage the services of an attorney to 
represent it at the legislature and to advise the 
board of the various bills introduced in the legis- 
lature. 


—South Kingstown, R. I. The school board has 
been threatened with a suit in the court because of 
its failure to comply with the orders of the town 
building inspector to remove fire hazards in two 
of the schools. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. School employees who dis- 
regard the rules governing working hours have 
been threatened with dismissal. President Charles 
W. Kern of the school board has called attention 
to a state law giving the business director super- 
vision over certain school employees. 

It appears that a number of the employees were 
appointed by high-school principals with the super- 
intendent’s approval, or by the superintendent him- 
self, and they feel that they are only accountable 
to their immediate superiors, which has led to 
abuse in some of the school offices. 

Although rules regulating hours of work had 
been established by the business director, it was 
found that principals were permitting clerks and 
stenographers to leave their work in June and 
return in September, with various other holidays 
in addition, and frequent absences during the year, 
without accounting to anyone other than the 
principal or the department head. 


Oshkosh, Wis. Beginning with July 1, all 
health work in the schools will be directed and 


controlled by the city health department. In com- 

pliance with the existing laws, the school board 

has transferred the control from the committee on 

health to the health department. Similarly, all 
(Concluded on Page 81) 
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A typical Crane shower installation in the Weber Gymnasium, Ogden, Utah. Architect for this build- 
ing, Woods & Jensen, Plumbing and Heating Contractor, T, E. Thomas Plumbing and Heating Co. 


Showers are beneficial only when 


they are dependable 


Under a steady stream of 
tempered water, muscles are 
washed free of exhaustion... 
taut nerves are gently slack- 
ened. Athletic directors real- 
ize this, and emphasize the 
shower as an essential in conditioning teams. 
Doctors know it, and recommend showers as 
a certain method of soothing overwrought 
systems... of safe-guarding health... and 
of making cleanliness more inviting. But to 
fulfill these ends a shower installation must 
be free from annoying mechanical imperfec- 
tions. It must diffuse the waterevenly. It 





must temper it with precise 
nicety. It must operate easily 
and control the strength of 
the flow. 

Crane Co. makes such 
showers. Their dependability 
is assured by the same care in manufacture 
that for 74 years has made the Crane Co. 
name synonymous with excellence in all 
piping materials, valves, fittings, and fix- 
tures. It is only natural then that Crane 
shower installations should be found in a 
convincing number of school gymnasiums 
throughout the country. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty C:ties 
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Ten Reasons for the Record -Break- 
ing Popularity of the Six-Cylinder 








CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 








In every section of the country, the new Chev- 
rolet Six-Cylinder Trucks are sweeping ahead 
to one of the greatest records of success in the 
history of the commercial car industry— 


—for these sensational new trucks meet, with 
unusual efficiency, the problems presented by 
crowded traffic conditions and modern ideas 
of prompt customer service. 


They provide the remarkable flexibility, accel- 
eration, speed and reserve power of the six- 
cylinder engine—with body types specifically 
designed for every business need. They afford 
outstanding economy of operation—and are 
actually available in the price range of the four! 


Read, in the column at the right, the ten big 
reasons why truck users everywhere are turn- 
ing to Chevrolet. Then get in touch with your 
Chevrolet dealer—and arrange for a trial load 
demonstration! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Sor Economical Transportation 
||) 
/ CHEVROLET 










1 Six-Cylinder Power—that 
carries full capacity loads up the 
steepest hills with abundant reserve 
power—plus the adaptability of a four- 
speed transmission, with power take- 
off opening on the 114 ton truck. 


2 Six-Cylinder Speed and 
Acceleration—that permit the 
servicing of wider areas, and the com- 
pletion of more trips—whether in 
city service or suburban usage. 


3 Six-Cylinder Smoothness 
that protects the entire truck from the 
destructive effects of undue vibration 
and affords exceptional comfort to the 
driver even on the longest trips. 


4 Remarkable Handling 
Easethat results from a full ball 
bearing steering mechanism; big, non- 
locking four-wheel brakes; and a re- 
markably smooth transmission. 


5 Amazing Economy of 
Gasoline and Oil—due to such 
advanced engineering features as hot- 
spot manifold, automatic acceleration 
pump and crankcase breathing system. 


6 Outstanding Depend- 
ability—achieved by thoroughly 
tested construction in every unit— 
from the rugged rear axle to the large- 


capacity, highly efficient Harrison 
radiator. 


7 Extremely Economical 


Service provided by 10,000Auth- 
orized Chevrolet Service Stations, oper- 


ating under a low flat-rate system of 


charges. 


8 Ample Capacity — made 
possible by a heavy channel steel 
frame, with sufficient frame length to 
permit the mounting of unusually 
large bodies without extensions. 


9 Wide Selection of Body 
Types—that make Chevrolet 


Trucks adaptable to every line of 


business. And among them is one 
designed especially for your require- 
ments. 


10 Amazing Low Prices— 
that make Chevrolet Trucks the big- 
gest values ever offered—combined 
with the lowest available financing 
charges for those who desire to buy 
on easy terms. 


The Sedan $ The Light De- $ The 1% Ton $ The 1% Ton §$ 
Delivery ... 595 livery Chassis 400 Chassis .... 545 Chassis with Cab 650 
All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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LUMSY fingers—wandering minds—everyday 
\ little accidents — now comes an invention 
which enables us to say “What of it;’’ an invention 
which forces us to revise all our old ideas about floors. 

In the past, comfortable and quiet floors were 
hard to clean. Vice versa, easy-to-clean floors were 
noisy, cold and fatiguing to walk on. 

Then came linoleum—a sound and_ shock- 
absorbing floor—a really restful floor. And rela- 
tively easy to clean. 

For years, the inanufacturers have been working 
and experimenting to turn that relatively into ab- 
solutely. In 1927, after many failures, and partial 
successes, came the Sealex Process. 


Floors of Sealex Linoleums and Sealex Treadlite 
Tiles are practically as easy to clean as glazed tile. 
Every microscopic pore in the material has been 
penetrated and sealed. Dirt cannot be ground in. 


Spilled liquids, even ink and ammonia, won’t soak 
in or leave disfiguring marks. A light mopping 
renders the floor immaculately clean. 


This Sealex Process comes opportunely—at a 
time when we are just beginning to recognize the 
full decorative possibilities of linoleum and other 
cork-composition materials. Sheets may be cut into 
separate tiles. long strips for bordering, circles, 
stars—any shape imaginable. The children’s play- 
room or kindergarten room and the bordered tile 
pattern (both illustrated on the next page) are 


examples of what the Bonded Floors designing 
staff has done and can do. 


Bonded Floors have been used to advantage 
in schools—old and new—all over the country. 
Entrance hall, corridor, office, classroom, library, 


gymnasium—there’s a Bonded Floor perfectly 
(Continued on next page) 








Kindergarten floors of Sealer Linoleums and Seales’ 


(Continued from preceding page) 


suited to every space, a floor at once practical and 
attractive in appearance. 

Designing floors is only one side of the complete 
Bonded Floors service. We will give you expert assist- 
ance on every phase of your school-floors problem— will 
put you in touch with an experienced, dependable dis- 
tributor of Bonded Floors who knows how to install 
Sealer Linoleums and Sealex Treadlite Tiles correctly. 
We have specially selected and trained our authorized 
distributors with the sole idea of delivering satisfactory 
floors. That we have faith in their workmanship, and 
in Sealex materials, is evidenced by our Guaranty Bond 
against repair expense. 

We are at your service for any information you may 
require in connection with resilient floors—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cities 






AT RIGHT 


Sealer Jaspé Linoleum, Tan. 
This soft, two-toned effect ts 
also obtainable in) green, 
brown, dark gray and light 
gray. 





AT LEFI 
Green, obtainable in several 
yrades of Sealer Battleship 
Linoleum and also in Sealex 
Preadlite Tiles. Many other 
solid colors are available. 


Piles, designed-to-order, will aid in game formations as well as give quietness and durability. 


HEER and COLOR 


—in the children’s rooms 





Phis illustration shows how various colors may be assembled to 
order, Scaler ‘Treadlite Tiles of Dark Sienna and Light Sienna are 
used here. A wide variety of colors Marble-ized and plain is available 
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High School, Lodi, California 


high schools are equipped with 





S | 
In California — where practically all of the modern 
chlorination has the highest endorsement by school 


boards and health officials. In school pools subject to 
heavy bathing loads it is imperative that the steriliz- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


T MMM (LL JET 


The Swimming Pool at This High School Is Sterilized by a W & T Chlorinator 


Drinking Water 


swimming pools — 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK 


NEW YORK DALLAS CHATTANOOGA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH | 
LOS ANGELES OGDEN DETROIT CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE 

SEATTLE KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


California Students 


ing agent have positive continuous disinfecting action 
in the pool water itself. 


Chlorination has an active residual sterilizing effect 
in the pool water, the intensity of which can be readily 


adjusted by using W & T chlorinating equipment to 
meet any bathing load. 


WALLACE &» TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
funds in the educational department devoted to 
health work will be transferred to the municipal 
fund. The transfer of the control of school health 
work means that the health department will have 
charge of the selection of school physicians and 
nurses. 

—Elvyria, Ohio. The board of education of Ober- 
lin village union school district has brought suit 
against the board of Pittsfield township, claiming 
$166 in tuition. The tuition charges were for fifteen 
students, residents of Pittsfield, who attended the 
high school in the Oberlin district. 

—High-school girls at Glendale, Calif., recently 
presented a petition to the school board, protest- 
ing against the compulsory uniform dress rule. The 
girls objected to a uniform of middies and blouses, 
on the ground that it is too hot for a southern 
California climate. They suggested a uniform ging- 
ham dress. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary schedule for assistant superin- 
tendents. Under the schedule, assistant superinten- 
dents will start at a minimum of $5,000 per year, 
and will advance by annual increments of $250 up 
to $5,500 in the third year. After the maximum is 
reached, the superintendents will be eligible to a 
supermaximum with two steps to $5,750 and $6,- 
000, subject to the recommendation of the super- 
intendent and the approval of the board. 

Boston, Mass. The charges of Chairman 
Francis Slattery of the schoolhouse commission that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been lost to 
the city by the refusal of the school committee to 
provide a proper warehouse for supplies, have been 
branded as false by the members of the committee. 
At a conference of the school board, responsibility 
for the loss through theft and leakage was placed 
on the shoulders of the commission which, it was 
pointed out, could have leased any building on its 
own responsibility through an emergency action. 

The matter came to a head when the school board 
refused to sanction an appropriation of $135,000 for 
the purchase of a building for storage purposes. It 
had been the purpose to have the schoolhouse com- 
mission and the school board use jointly the new 
storehouse purchased last January for storage pur- 
poses, 

Lansing, Mich. The school board has recently 
changed from the six-year to the four-year plan of 






electing school-board members. Under the new plan, 
one member will be elected to serve for two years, 


and two for three years each. After 1933, all mem- 
bers will be elected for terms of four years each. 


—tcraig, Colo. The school board has raised the 
tuition for high-school students from $6 to $13 
per month. 

—Detroit, Mich. The chairman of the state labor 
commission, Mr. E. J. Brock, has threatened to 
close some of the school buildings as a result of 
hazardous conditions which he states he has dis- 
covered. In the Eastern High School he directed 
that the board erect fire escapes, that waste paper 
be removed from the basement, and that the shoot- 
ing range be discontinued. The school board has 
already directed that the waste paper be removed 
‘and has discontinued the rifle range. 

—Wichita, Kans. The school board has_ been 
asked to pay a bill of $300 incurred as a result 
of mild punishment administered to a pupil in one 
of the schools. 

Raymond Mitchell, a pupil, was punished by his 
teacher for an infraction of the rules. The boy was 
ordered to sit on a planing machine, and a mis- 
chievous schoolmate started the machine in motion, 
which caused such injuries that the boy was forced 
to remain in a hospital for some time. The bill is 
for hospital expenses and the price of a new suit 
of clothes. 

Eveleth, Minn. An election has been called to 
determine whether the local school board may pur- 
chase the hippodrome building, a recreational build- 
ing, at a cost of $50,000. For the past few years 
the building has served as a recreational center 
under the supervision of the school board. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The members of the 
former city school nursing staff, who have been 
released because of a lack of funds, have made a 
request for their last pay checks. It appears the 
city health department refused to bear the financial 
burden and asked that the school system take over 
the work. The board members refused to allow the 
city department to employ school nurses to be paid 
out of the $15,000 fund appropriated for nursing 
work after July 1. It is anticipated the school 





board will organize its own school nursing service 
in the fall. 

—The school board of Seattle, Wash., has adopted 
a resolution providing for a survey of the school 
playgrounds. The purpose of the survey is to in- 
augurate a plan of supervision of these fields after 
school hours, on Saturdays, and during the sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. A. E. Griffiths, a new member 
of the school board, has been associated with the 
playground movement for a number of years and 
has supported the plans for the survey. 

—The Lincoln School Window Glass Casualty 
Company, organized by school children of She- 
boygan, Wis., to insure against breakage of 
windows during ball games on the school play- 
ground, believes it operates with the smallest work- 
ing capital of any company in the world. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three policies have been sold by its 
agents at ten cents each, yielding a capital fund 
of $13.50. When a window is broken,.one of the 
company authorities reports the matter to the 
school officials and a settlement is immediately 
effected. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has _in- 
timated that it will use $1,140,000 of the $6,000,- 
000 which the city will raise for the 1929-30 school- 
building program, for a part of the purchase price 
of the Real Estate Exchange Building. The build- 
ing which is twenty stories high, is to be used as 
an administration building for the school system. 
The purchase price is $1,750,000. 

—Baltimore, Md. The school board has adopted 
a new rule making the completion of the sixth 
grade the end of the elementary-school period for 
grammar-school pupils. The rule was adopted in 
anticipation of the new child-labor law, which be- 
came effective June 1. 


—Mr. B. L. GREENFIELD of Viroqua, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Glenwood, 
to succeed O. L. Krasselt. 

Mr. ARTHUR VERNER of Peoria, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clinton, to sue- 
ceed T. H. Pease. 

Mr. Joun Moss has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Paris, Ill. 

Mr. W. E. TuHorsperG of Crystal Falls, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools to sue- 
ceed L. P. Holliday. 
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Circe A 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
(Sound Insulated) 





Circre A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 
any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 
There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 
Ask also for information on Circle A Rolling Partitions. 


have a positive 


Rol ler Chain 
Drive 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 





-Sound Insulated 











THE INCIDENCE OF HEART DISEASE 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


In the United States, during the year 1924, 
more deaths between the ages of 10 and 14 were 
due to heart disease than to any other cause. The 
prevalence of cardiac disease has been steadily 
increasing, so that it is now the principal cause 
of death. 

Dr. Jacob M. Cahan of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
an article on “The Incidence of Heart Disease 
in School Children,” in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for May 11, presents a 
report based on an examination of pupils in ten 
public schools of Philadelphia. The survey was 
undertaken for the purpose of investigating the 
incidence, the morbidity, and the prophylaxis of 
organic heart disease in the children of these 
schools. 4 

The study showed that the percentage of heart 
disease was dependent on the age and sex of the 
children. The age of children in the elementary 
schools is from 6 to 14 years, while high-school 
children range from 12 to 18 years. It was found 
that the older the children, the greater was the 
incidence of the heart disease. Thus, while the 
percentage of heart disease in the elementary 
schools was 0.69, that in the high school was 
1.11. The average percentage of heart disease in 
the children of all ages was 0.91. 

With regard to sex, Dr. Cahan found that 
there was a difference in the proportion of cases 
of heart disease among boys and girls. Of the 76 
cases in the elementary and high schools, where 
4,198 boys and 4,314 girls were examined, 33 were 
in boys as against 43 in girls. In other words, the 


percentage of heart disease in the boys was 0.78, 
and in the girls, 1. 

In the study it was found that practically all 
the children were of the Caucasian race, which 





colore 11aren 


yecause the ratio ot mortal 
is greater in the colored race. 


In the diagnosis, all children were divided into 
definite groups. To Class 1 belong patients with 
organic heart disease able to carry on ordinary 
physical activity without discomfort. To Class 2 
belong patients with organic heart disease unable 
to carry on ordinary physical activity without 
discomfort. These cases are divided again into 
(a) patients whose activity is slightly limited, 
and (b) those whose activity is greatly limited. 
With one exception, the functional capacity of 
these children fell into Classes 1 and 2. Judg- 
ing by the history, thirty pupils belonged to 
Class 1. Of the 63 children unable to carry on 
ordinary physical activity without discomfort, 
41 belonged to Class 2a and 22 to Class 2b. Class 
1 children indulged in all physical exercises and 
Class 2a children were restricted in gymnastics, 
while those in Class 2) were prohibited from in- 
dulging in any exercise. Only one pupil belonged 
to Class 3. He could not be subjected to the 
slightest exertion, was carried to his desk, and 
was even prevented from speaking in class. 

In a complete estimation of the prevalence of 
heart disease in the children of these schools, 
three other factors need be considered; namely, 
the chronic absentee, the child attending a spe- 
cial school, and the child whose heart disease re- 
mains undiscovered. Next the study should give 
consideration to children with crippled hearts 
who attend special classes, regardless of the pu- 
pils’ residential district. A child who is unable 


IACLE A FOLDING PARTITIONS, 


tu attend the regular school may be enrolled in 
an orthopedie elass or in a nutrition class. Such 
placement is usually made on the advice of the 
family physician. 

The third and last factor bearing on the inci- 
dence of heart disease in the children of these 
schools is the neglected case. The average school 
physician, without some privileges for examina- 
tion, naturally does not find any large percent- 
age of organic heart disease. He is greatly handi- 
capped in the examination of the heart because 
the child does not bare the chest. Again, it is 
found that the average child of school age does 
not have a periodic health examination, annually 
or even at greater intervals. It is believed that 
the pupil is frequently neglected medically, ex- 
cept for the examination made in school, until 
something seems wrong with him. Irremedial de- 
fects, or conditions receiving treatment at the 
time of the examinations are noted on the med- 
ical record, but, of course, are not recommended 
for treatment. Neither the school physician nor 
the nurse ever treats any condition, except for 
the administration of first aid. Should it become 
known that a child is developing a heart disease, 
any focus of infection must be eradicated with- 
out delay. In this way, a progressive menace to 
health may be checked sooner and the morbidity 
diminished. 

Regarding the morbidity of heart disease, it 
was shown that the disease formed a handicap 
in the educational life of almost 1 per cent of 
these school children. Of the 260 children ex- 
cused from gymnastic exercises for all reasons, 
94, or more than one third, were excused be- 
cause of heart disease. Of these, 35 were excused 
from all exercises, and 59 were restricted. 

Summarizing the conclusions of Dr, Cahan, it 
was noted that there was a general incidence of 
0.91 per cent of organic heart disease among 
10,333 children examined. The younger children 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Light «a Air 


Che Right of Every Child 


No need to argue the value and necessity of 
Light and Air in the development of the grow- 
ing child — no need to argue their effect upon 
learning ability as well as health. There is very 
real need, however, to guard against the denial 
of these two rights of childhood — very real 
need to guard against providing one at the ex- 


pense of the other. 
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Check These Six Important Features 


1 Adjustable. May be had in the adjustable style 
*which permits their being rolled up from bottom at 
the same time they are lowered from top. This dis- 
tinctive feature makes possible regulating sunlight 
and ventilation through either top or bottom of 
window. 
2 Sanitary. Method of control does away with any 
* soiling by hands. No folds or bunches to lie upon 
window sill or brush against floor. The shades may 
be easily cleaned by vacuum cleaner, dry cleaning 
or washing. 
Durable. Made of best quality materials through- 
*out. All colors are sun-fast dyes. Experience has 


shown conclusively that they outlast by far the or- 
dinary filled window shade. 


Translucent. Through Draper Shades the sunlight 
*comes softly modified and is correctly diffused to all 
parts of the room. ; 


Attractive. Years of development have resulted in 
* the most tasteful and distinctive of designs. Expert 
workmanship assures a dignified and handsome 


quality that adds to the appearance of the building 
inside and out. 


Practical. May be easily cleaned and quickly ad- 
*justed to meet all conditions. DRATEX Shade 
Cloth is of a selected grade of material, woven to 


our special specifications—strong, pliable and long- 
wearing. 





\ 


Draper Adjustabie 
Window Siiades 


are designed — not to shut out light, but to per- 
mit the absolute maximum of light to enter the 
schoolroom and still guard against the only 
thing which can cause eyestrain — glare. They 
are designed to do this without sacrificing venti- 
lation — an extremely important feature. 


Soft luminous top light is the most valuable light 
to come through a window. It is this light which 
the Draper Adjustable Window Shade allows 
you to enjoy, at the same time gently diffusing, 
but not cutting off, the light from the sun’s direct 
rays which, falling lower upon the window, or- 
dinarily cause glare. 


Draper shades are an absolute aid to proper 
natural ventilation. By lowering windows from 
the top, free overhead circulation of air, without 
draft, is permitted. There is no obstruction to 
ventilation and there can never be the annoy- 
ance of a flapping shade. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 








Meet Every School Requirement 
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LANDIS 


ELECTRIC TIME 
ann PROGRAM CLOCK 


SYSTEMS 


An Automatic System that takes care 
of the various changes of schedule for 
the different days of the week - - - 


The Landis System provides a line that represents simplicity 
in construction, accurate mechanical and electrical design, and 
a system that is long lived and economical in operation. 


Allow us to submit specifications covering the individual re- 


quirements of each specific installation. 


Our detailed layout 


makes it possible to have your equipment installed in a first 


class manner. 


Send us an outline and we will gladly send you a figure on 
your proposed installation. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG., Co. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


‘ 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 
had a slightly lower incidence of heart disease 
than the older pupils, and the boys were simi- 
larly favored over the girls. 

Valvular disease, mitral stenosis, was the most 
frequent lesion found. The anatomic diagnosis 
was made in 53 of the 94 children with heart 
disease. Fourteen of these 53 showed signs of 
mitral stenosis and mitral insufficiency. 

Baring of the pupil’s chest might introduce the 
atmosphere of a physician’s private office or that 
of a hospital into the school clinic. The school 
physician could then make a more comprehensive 
examination, improve the diagnostie service in 
general, and would thus overlook fewer actual 
heart conditions. 


THE RELATION OF RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
TO VENTILATION 

A report covering the relation of respiratory ill- 
ness to type of school ventilation has recently been 
made by Surgeon General H. 8. Cumming of the U. 
S. Public Health Service. In the study, a comparison 
is drawn between two groups of schools, one group 
ventilated by mechanical means, and the other by 
the natural open-window group. The groups were 
nearly equal in size, the mechanical group having 
1,573 pupils, and the window-ventilated group 1,- 
546 pupils. The two groups were nearly comparable 
in composition, the first having 17.5 per cent of 
pupils of American parentage, and the second 15.0 
per cent of such pupils. 

In the study, the weighted mean temperature 
of the rooms of the schools throughout the course 
of study was found to be nearly equal for both 
groups, with 67.8 deg. F. for the mechanically 
ventilated group, and 68.1 deg. for the naturally 
ventilated group. 

The total respiratory illness absenteeism findings 
revealed a rate of 3.0 per cent for absences in the 
mechanically ventilated group, and 1.8 for the 
naturally ventilated group. The study showed a 
respiratory illness rate of 3.3 per cent in the 
mechanically ventilated group of schools, as com- 
pared with 1.2 per cent for the naturally ventilated 
group. 

In the matter of respiratory illness, absences of 
three days or more in the mechanically ventilated 
group of schools was found to be in excess of that 


in the naturally ventilated group in all cases, and 
the same held true for respiratory illness absentee- 
ism for a duration of one-half day or more, with 
only one exception. The actual number of absences 
of three days or more amounted to 359 in the 
mechanically ventilated group, as compared with 
133 in the window-ventilated group. 

The study confirms the findings of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, except in- 
sofar as these studies bear on the importance of 
slight degrees of overheating. Similarly, the study 
confirms those of the New York Commission on 
Ventilation made in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1927. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—Contrary to conditions found to exist through- 
out the country, the eyesight of New York City 
school children does not become increasingly weaker 
as they progress through school. A recent report of 
the E yesight Conservation Council shows that chil- 
dren with defective vision in the higher grades of 
elementary schools in New York are fewer instead 
of being more numerous. Tests made in other cities 
revealed that the proportion of pupils with defective 
eyesight is greater in the higher grades than in the 
lower ones. 

School officials have attributed the condition to 
the effective sight-conservation work in the New 
York public schools. Children with poor eyesight 
are removed from classes and are given better 
conditions under which to study, and it is believed 
that the work was reflected in the recent test. 

Tests made upon school children of different 
grades has shown not only that the number of near- 
sighted pupils increases from class to class, but 
that the average amount of nearsightedness also 
increases. It has also been stated that the number 
of nearsighted pupils increases as the demands upon 
the eyes of the pupils increase. 

—Pie, tea, coffee, and hot dogs are now banned 
in the grade lunchrooms controlled by the board of 
education of New York City. Cocoa and milk re- 
place the forbidden beverages. Solid chocolate or 
hard candies are available for sweet stuff. Stewed 
or fresh fruits must be on sale daily in amount 
equal to half the total quantity of dessert available. 
The idea, of course, is to have an abundant supply 
of wholesome foods on hand so that youngsters can 
select the right sort of lunch easily and at low cost. 

—The board of education of New York City has 


opened 430 playgrounds during the vacation months. 


‘Miss Dorothy Smith has been appointed school 
nurse at Valparaiso, Ind. 


ILLNESS AND DEATH TAKE HEAVY TOLL 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


IlIness and deaths among children of school age 
in the United States have reached such proportions 
that the Federal Bureau of Education has issued an 
appeal to school authorities throughout the country 
to campaign to make common illness less common, 
to have remedial health defects corrected, and to 
conduct drives to reduce accidents to children. 

In a recent report on “Mortality and Morbidity 
of Children of School Age, prepared by Dr. James 
F. Rogers, chief of the division of physical edu- 
cation and school hygiene of the bureau of educa- 
tion, Dr. Rogers directs attention to the fact that 
the latest statistics, those for 1925, show that there 
is a death of a child of school age every ten mi- 
nutes, and that sickness causes a serious loss in 
school attendance. 

The amount of absence on account of illness, the 
report says, “could be reduced 25 per cent, with 
a saving of two days per child or a total of 250,000 
school years, and a financial gain of $25,000,000. 
Such a reduction in sickness also means the saving 
of many lives. 

Dr. Rogers points out that many of the causes 
of death are preventable and adds that granting 
that the ten diseases named first were eliminated, 
and that mortality from tuberculosis were cut in 
half, there would be a saving of 5,000 lives or $100,- 
000,000 per year. 

With better ventilation in schools, with better 
care as to the clothing of children, and with ade- 
quate isolation of children with respiratory dis- 
order, many ailments could be materially reduced. 
By vaccination and by teachers’ examinations, and 
the exclusion of suspects, the common communi- 
cable diseases would become less common, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rogers. With good hygiene, for which 
the school is more or less responsible, there is 
hardly an excuse for digestive disorders and real 
headache, while with adequate dental and medical 
supervision, toothache, and eye trouble should al- 
most disappear. 

With such prevention sickness from miscella- 
neous causes would diminish. On the whole the 
amount of sickness could be reduced by 25 per cent, 
with a saving of two days per child, or a total of 
250,000 school years and a financial gain of $25,- 
000,000. 
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Dp the corridors they 
go—hundreds of pounding 
feet a day. Do they make a 
noisy clackety clatter or merely 
a muted pitter patter? Wher- 
ever Duraflex Tile is used, it’s 
always the latter. For this tile 
is resilient—quiet underfoot— 


restful, a joy to walk on. 


Yet unlike ordinary resilient 
tiling, Duraflex tile withstands 
the effects of countless pound- 
ing feet and is impervious to 
acids, alkalies, fire or water. 
It will last for years because 
of the time-tested Duraflex formula of resilient and 


wear-resistant materials. 


Duraflex Tile is a mastic tile made of the same ingre- 
dients as Duraflex-A—the permanent, resilient, ductile 
flooring material that has met the approval of architects, 
builders and property owners for many years. The prin- 


cipal differences are that the composition has been allowed 


to set beforehand for cutting into individual tiles; there- 


e 
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A Duraflex Tile Installation in the International Magazine 
Building, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City. Huberth & 
Huberth, Agents, 2 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


DURAFLEX 


MASTIC TILE 


aM 


DURAFLEX-A FLOORING 
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TILE—Tuatr HMusHes FOOTSTEPS 
AND DEFEATS 


WEAR 





fore, the floors can be used 
immediately after laying; and 
decorative patterns are ob- 


tained by contrasting colors. 


Duraflex Tile is available in 
soft shades of red, tan, brown, 
green, blue, gray and black. All 
colors are absolutely fade-proof 
and wear-proof because the pig- 
ment is in the tile, not merely 
on the surface. It is easy to 
keep clean and = sanitary 
because its smooth surface does 
not absorb foreign matter. Its 


initial cost is surprisingly 


moderate and maintenance costs are negligible. 


For modern floors in hospitals, schools, office buildings, 


apartment buildings, churches, institutions, etc., Duraflex 


Tile is ideal. Let us send you our Color Chart of different 


designs, with other detailed information. If a solid, 
seamless, one-piece floor surface is preferable for your 
need, ask also for data on Duraflex-A. The Duraflex 


Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. Offices in principal cities. 
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New York’s School-Board Convention Activities 
A Regional Meeting Plan Explained by President William S. Jewett 


The members of boards of education of New 
York state have for some years maintained a 
state association of school boards. The transient 
character of school-board service has, to some 
extent, interfered with the continuity of leader- 
ship and the stability of association membership. 

The fact, however, that new board members 
appear upon the scene from time to time has 
rendered association effort all the more desirable 
and necessary. Then, too, it has been found that 
there are members of boards of education, usu- 
ally business and professional men, who do not 
always find it convenient to make long trips in 
attendance at state conventions. Hence, the 
regional convention which brings the meetings 
nearer to those who would like to attend them. 

Thus, the Associated School Boards and Trus- 
tees of the State of New York conducted this 
year a series of regional meetings. These were 
held this year in March, April, and May and in 
cities as follows: 

Garden City, White Plains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Ithaca, Buffalo, Schenectady, Glens Falls, Bingham- 
ton, Jamestown, and Newburgh. 


The results were most gratifying and met with 
hearty approval. One of the regional meetings 
had an attendance nearly as large as the usual 
annual state meeting. 

Discussing Timely Topics 

President Raymond 8. Jewett, of the associa- 
tion, who is a member of the Mount Vernon 
board of education, in discussing these regional 
meetings, says: 

“The most outstanding fact about these re- 
gional meetings is the great enthusiasm and in- 
terest shown in the discussion of school-board 
problems in the open forums. In two or three of 
the meetings the delegates assembled chose to 
continue the discussion of school-board prob- 
lems in preference to visitation of buildings as 
indicated on the programs. Another fact that in- 
dicates that the school-board members consider 
the benefits derived by the individual pupil of 
primary importance, is shown by the extended 
discussion at each meeting of the following 
topics: 

1. “How to Secure Better Trained Teachers.” 

2. “Professional Growth of Teachers.” 

3. “How to Eliminate Unsatisfactory Teachers.” 

4. “How to Take Care of the Pupil with Re- 
tarded Mental Development.” 

5. With the Present Surplus of Teachers Should 
School Boards Hire Married Women?” 

6. “Salary Schedule.” 

The topies next in importance as indicated by 
the interest, enthusiasm, and amount of discus- 
sion are as follows: 

1. “The Value of a School Survey.” 

2. “School-Building Standards and Costs.” 

3. “How Far Should the School Boards go in 
Spending Money for Remedial Health Work?” 

Since the conclusions reached were not the 
same at the different meetings it is evident that 
the same policy should not prevail for all dis- 
tricts. There seemed to be an agreement upon 
one proposition that the best trained teacher 
should be hired and paid a livable salary. 

An examination of the several regional pro- 
grams discloses the fact that subjects and speak- 
ers had been chosen with discriminating care. 
The mention here of some additional topics may 
prove suggestive: 

Fiscal Independence of School 
mond S. Jewett, Mount Vernon. 

School Building Cost, Superintendent Robert K. 
Toaz, Huntington. 

Vocational Guidance, Dr. William H. Holmes, 
Superintendent, Mount Vernon. 

Taxation and Finance of the Public Schools, Dr. 
Frank D. Boyton, Superintendent, Ithaca. 

The Functions of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of the State of New York from the 
Standpoint of a Superintendent of Schools. 

How to Keep School-Building Construction Ahead 
of the Growing Population, Mr. A. J. Stoddard, 
Supt. of Schenectady Schools. 

School Building Standards and Costs, Dr. James 
T. Ivory, Member, Binghamton Board of Education. 


Systems, Ray- 


Reasons for Regional School-Board Conventions 

President Jewett in a report sets forth the 
purpose of the regional meetings as follows: 

“To inerease the value of the organization to 
its present members by an added opportunity for 
discussion of hoard problems by a larger repre- 
sentation of the individual board members, and 
second, to increase the number of boards repre- 
sented in our association, Most boards send but 
one, or possibly two, delegates to our annual 
meetings. The importance of our work and the 
continual change in personnel of the boards eer- 
tainly make it most desirable to hold an addi- 
tional meeting during the year at a place easily 
accessible to all board members, at which they 
may receive information about board problems 
and take part in their discussion. Added mem- 
bers give added strength and value. Every board 
in the state should be a member of our organiza- 
tion, and it is our aim to have each board repre- 
sented in our association.” He then discusses 
their value in the following order: 

“1. It is of great education value to board 
members. As I have already stated the personnel 
of boards is constantly changing. I think all of 
us will admit that our value to our school sys- 
tems during the first two or three years of our 
terms was very slight, not through any lack of 
interest or desire, but rather through ignorance. 
Listening to discussions of our problems by those 
qualified by training and experience, will be of 
great value to us individually and to our school 
systems. 

“2. It is a medium through which the vari- 
ous boards may make their wishes known in ref- 
erence to legislation affecting them. As individ- 
ual boards, we have little or no influence at 
Albany. As an active organization speaking 
officially for all or most of the boards of the 
state, we can gain recognition. This has been 
shown during the recent session of the 
legislature. 

“3. In case of necessity it is a protective 
ageney against infringement of our interests by 
any other group. The teachers, superintendents, 
and mayors have their organizations and it is 
important that our boards of education should 
have an organization ready to protect their 
interests. 

“4. It is a medium for the exchange of ideas 
and information. In modern business, cut-throat 
price competition is rapidly disappearing and is 
being replaced by quality competition. Trade 
associations are the accepted order of the day. 
Our school systems should profit by this example 
and maintain a similar organization in order 
that all may benefit by the ideas or practices 
which have been found to be of value in any 
community. In addition to our meetings for dis- 
cussion of such subjects, our executive secretary 
will broadeast to all boards any items of this 
nature which may be sent to him. It is hoped 


Oe ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


A LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

All the learned professions are seeking men 
of the first rank to fill the positions that call 
for men of vision, ability, originality and the 
highest standards in scholarship. There are 
plenty of second-rate men, but when are the 
men of outstanding promise to become leaders 
in the intellectual and scholarly life of the 
coming generation? 

We need more men of first rank who will 
see to it that the perspectives are not lost and 
the fundamental principles are not forgotten. 
I do not think that the present-day methods 
of study in our graduate schools are well fitted 
to train for leadership. ... Our graduate 
schools are allowing themselves to follow 
rather than lead, and hence we get no ade- 
quate training for scholarship. 

Dr. Charles M. Andrews, 
Yale University. 
Oe ee eee ee eee ee 
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C. M. HIRST 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Claude M. Hirst, who was recently appointed direc- 
tor of a commission on schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion for ten southern states, has been for some time director 
of school buildings and grounds for the state education de- 
partment of Arkansas. 

As director of the inter-state school-building service, Mr. 
Hirst will be in charge of the school-building work in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. As 
director of this work, Mr. Hirst will retain his position 
with the Arkansas department, but will spend most of his 
time during the period from October, 1929 to June, 1930 
at the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

The inter-state school-building service will be handled 
through the Peabody College for Teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. B. Dresslar, an outstanding authority in the 
United States on schoolhouse planning. The work of the 
commission will be financed by the Rosenwald Fund, which 
has agreed to finance the program of the inter-state school- 
building service for a period of five years. This founda- 
tion has in the past made large contributions in the erec- 
tion of negro school buildings in the South. 





that all members will forward any new practices 
which may be adopted and found desirable. 

“5. It provides a central point for obtaining 
information in regard to board problems. The 
oeeasion arises frequently where a board is con- 
fronted with a problem of policy or practice, 
when a decision could be reached much more 
easily, and with greater confidence in its correct- 
ness, if it were known how other boards had met 
the same problem. We plan to establish records 
from which such information can be promptly 
supplied. Our secretary will be glad to be of 
service to any members in obtaining desired in- 
formation which it is possible to obtain. To this 
end we ask your cooperation in replying prompt- 
ly to any questionnaires which may be sent out 
by him and we will welcome any suggestions for 
inereased service that might be rendered. 

“6. It provides an organization for cooperating 
with the superintendents and teachers. Some su- 
perintendents have advised their boards against 
joining this association, stating that it was an 
unnecessary duplication of the work of their own 
organization. Others, who are very short-sighted, 
have advised against affiliation through fear for 
their own standing with their boards. These lat- 
ter believe that, as executive officers and educa- 
tional experts, they are in a position to give all 
necessary information and advice to their board 
members, and the less these members know about 
school matters the more secure their own tenure 
will be.” 


Cooperation Between Boards and 
; Superintendents 
President Jewett took occasion to explain the 


relations between the Superintendent’s Associa- 
tion and the Associated School Boards. He said: 

“Both of these groups have a misconception of 
our organization. The Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and ours are in no sense duplicate, but 
rather complementary organizations. The super- 
intendents’ problems are those of school adminis- 
tration while ours are those of general policy 
and of providing the school plant and equipment 
and the finances necessary to carry out that 
policy. On the other hand, if we are to carry out 


that policy with intelligence, we must know 
(Concluded on Page 150) 





MILWAUKEE'S FINEST SCHOOL INSTALLS 
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BLOX=ON=-END 





The Central Continuation School, Mil- 
waukee, is considered one of the most 
modern educational buildings in the 
United States. It was designed by Van 
Ryn & De Gelleke, nationally known 
school specialists who for fourteen years 
have been architects for the Milwaukee 
School Board. 


In specifying BLOXONEND FOR THE 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASIUMS, 
these architects recognized the fact that 
this flooring is in harmony with modern 
school construction. 161 other prominent 
architects, including nearly all ‘school 
specialists,” are of the same opinion. It 
is significant that many of these archi- 
tects have used BLOXONEND in ten or 


more schools. 
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Above all else, BLOXONEND is SAFE. 
The tough end-grain forms the wearing 
surface, thus eliminating the sliver haz- 
ard which is ever present in ordinary 
wood flooring. BLOXONEND is firm 
and fast, yet affords cushion-like resil- 
iency. It is handsome, noiseless, lasts a 
life-time, stays smooth, and provides sat- 


isfactory anchorage for apparatus and 
machines. 


Many School Boards are taking advantage 
of the Summer Holidays to replace worn 
gym and shop floors with BLOXON- 
END. We would be pleased to quote you 
on a completed BLOXONEND floor to 
be laid by a guaranteed, definite date. 
Write for sample and descriptive booklet. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 






BLOX 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


















-END 


Lay's Smooth 


Stays Smooth 
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“Recommendations by our neighboring 
schools prompted us to standardize on the 
Dodge Brothers School Bus. Our fleet of eight 
is very satisfactory”. So say officials of the 

Zanies Consolidated School, 


Children who attend the South Shore School 
of Chicago, Illinois, are taken to and from 
school in an attractive, safe and comfortable 
Dodge Brothers Bus. 


The attractive students of the State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La., find the school’s 
attractive Dodge Bus safe, comfortable and 
dependable. 





The fine appearance and fine performance of the 
Dodge Brothers Bus operated by the Parkersburg 
Public Schools of Parkersburg, W.Va., are in keep- 
ing with the city’s fine educational system. 


The Radnor School District of Wayne, Pa., is now 

served by five Dodge Brothers Buses. Repeat orders 

prove conclusively the dependability, economy, 
comfort and safety of these modern buses. 
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District No. 72, Wilson, Oklahoma. Like 
hundreds of other careful school bus buyers, 
they have proved by investigation and 
actual experience how well Dodge Brothers 


School Buses fit their needs. 


A safe ride and a comfortable one—that’s what 

students in the Texas Military Institute, San 

Antonio, Texas, are sure to get when they step 
into the Dodge Brothers Bus. 








i | 





Regardless of weather or road, pupils of the Am- 
boy Township High School, Dixon, Ill., are as- 
sured of a safe, comfortable and dependable ride. 


Dodge Brothers School Buses are time-tested ...... by hundreds of 
school officials who have supervised their operation ...... by thousands 
and thousands of parents who have watched their children step in and 
out of them day after day. Q Built complete— Dodge body and Dodge 
chassis—these rugged buses continue year after year to gain in popularity. 
Children—and therefore parents—like them for their comfort, safety and 
dependability. Officials value them because of the low initial investment 
and for their economy of operation. 


DopGceEe BROTHERS 
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SCHOOL BUSES =: 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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No magic about it. 

No magic, that is, except the 
magic of the Public Address Sys- 
tem and the magic of taking one 
voice and multiplying it as many 
times as desired... 

Let the “gym” teacher stay_it 


his office. Let each cla -stay in 





its room... For now the teacher’s 
voice can visit whatever rooms 
it wishes and as many at a time 
as it wishes. Naturally, this mira- 
cle of voice distribution is not 
confined to any one teacher. 


No limit to its uses 
It may be applied to the music 
teacher, leading a selected group 
of classrooms in song.. 


Or to the school doctor, giving 
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Or to the Principal, himself, 
making his announcements to all 


or whatever rooms he chooses. 

The Public Address System can 
m~made to take the place of the 
auditorium either wholly, or in 
part. This serviceJs particularly 
valuable in overcrowdéd-schools, 
where the auditorium is ie 
enough for the entire student body. 
... Still the wonder does not stop. 

The whole school may be im- 
mediately “tuned-in” on a talk 
by some important visitor, whose 
time may be too limited to a 
low him to talk in each~Toom 
separately. Or the-school may be 
“tuned-inZon7adio itself. Through 
the-Pablic Address System, stu- 
dents may listen to the actual 
voices of men who are today 
making world-history. 

This system has its uses in the 
auditorium itself. It can correct 
bad acoustics if they exist. But it 
is particularly valuable for train- 
ing younger children in public 


speaking. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PUBLIC ADDRESS 
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ONE “GYM” TEACHER... BUT 
SIXTEEN “GYM” CLASSES AT ONCE 


Through its full, clear ampli- 
fication, large halls may in effect 
be made small for small voices. 
Even the very youngest children 
may take part in speaking in as- 
sembly exercises—without strain 
or injury to young voices. 

The music of the school band 
playing in the auditorium or 
elsewhere can be picked up by 
the Public Address microphone 
and distributed throughout the 
building. 

Actually, the uses of the Public 
Address System are legion. (Last, 
but decidedly not least, there is 
its incalculably important use as 
an auxiliary fire-alarm.) 
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There’s much more to tell... But 
why not let the coupon below 
bring you more specific infor- 
mation—information direct from 
Graybar’s installation experts? 


GraybaR 


Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
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SYSTEM 





- 


COUPON—Graybar Electric Co,, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 4.8.8.3. 6 pe" 


a Gentlemen: Please tell us more about the Western Electric Public Address Systems. S 


ADDRESS 
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Miles C. Holden, President 















Especially Adapted for School use 


The Material Resists Wear — Weather and Handling 
Promotes Hygiene — Maintains Health 


and 


| Saves Money for Every Taxpayer by Making the 


Books Last Longer 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATERT BOOK COVER CO. 
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—Supr. F. V. Rourr of Alhambra, Calif., has 
been reelected for another four-year term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. Mr. Routt has been 
connected with the Alhambra schools for 23 years. 

—Mr. N. J. Bonp of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Georgetown, 
Pa., to succeed A. L. Harrington. 

—Mr. M. V. Hartsook of Hilliards, Ohio, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. H. L. Potnt of Walnut Grove, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ellendale. 


—Supt. O. W. FUNKHOUSER of Xenia, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 


—Mr. Harotp MontcoMery of Kingston, Mich., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at Meta- 
mora. 


—Mr. H. L. SHEIBLER of New Dover, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tiro. 


—Suretr. J. G. CoLtiicorr of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a five-year term, with an increase 
of $500 per annum. 


—Supt. K. R. VERMILION of Gallipolis, Ohio, has 
resigned to accept a place in the Cleveland schools. 


—Mr. J. M. REED of Risingsun, Ohio, has been 
elected principal of the high school at Fostoria. 


—Supt. H. L. BATeEs of Jackson, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a new term of three years. 


Mr. Epwarp D. Myers, superintendent of 
schools at Catskill, N. Y., will retire on August 1, 
after 32 years of school administrative work. Dur- 
ing the forty years of his service, Mr. Myers had 
never been absent from his school duties. 

—Mr. J. H. Kerrine of Shipman, IIl., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Bunker Hill, 
to sueceed H. D. Willard. 


ORDERS FOR 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are Bigger and Better than ever before 









Springfield, Massachusetts 





—Mr. H. L. BARKER has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Bangor, Mich. 


—Mr. E. L. Bowsuer of Ashland, Ohio, has been 
appointed a member of the board of trustees of the 
Kent State College. Mr. Bowsher was recently re- 
elected for a five-year term as head of the local 
schools. 

—Miss MAIsIeE E. QUINN has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at West Warwick, 
R. I. ° 

—Mkr. N. C. Jonunson of Shoshoni, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mountainview. 

—Mr. I. E. SrursMAN, formerly superintendent 
of high schools in Logan county, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Greeley. 

—Supt. C. L. Litre, of Centralia, Wash., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mr. E. B. Tuomas, formerly principal of the 
Burbank Junior High School, Redondo Beach, 
Calif., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed J. B. Potter. 

—Svupt. Jonn Dietricu of Helena, Mont., has re- 
signed after a service of nineteen years. Mr. Diet- 
rich will be retained in an advisory capacity by 
the board for a three-year term. 


—Supt. J. E. McC.Leery of Rochester, Wash., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—Mr. D. E. CLoyp, a former superintendent at 
Huron, 8. Dak., and at one time head of the edu- 
cation department of Des Moines College, died at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., at the age of 65. 


—Mr. JAMES A. LOBBAN, formerly principal of 
the high school at Webster, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed C. R. Stacey, 
who has gone to Brewster. 


—Mnr. I. M. Wric.ey of Mt. Pulaski, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of the high school at Villa 
Grove. 

—Mr. M. M. Berry has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Parma, Ohio. Mr. A. G. Yawberg 
of Cuyahoga county, has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Berea, to succeed Mr. Berry. 


—Mr. Leo W. BreEveErR, formerly of Cordova, 
Alaska, was recently appointed commissioner of 
education for Alaska for a two-year term, beginning 
with July 1. Mr. Breuer, who succeeds Lester D. 
Henderson, is a graduate of the Bellingham, Wash- 


ington, State Normal School, and the University of 
Washington. He holds a degree from the University 
of Washington and has a school experience covering 
a period of ten years as a teacher, high-school prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of schools in Washington 
and Alaska. 

—Surpt. E. W. MontTcoMery of Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been reelected for a second four-year term. 

—Mr. Rospert L. STONE of Hackensack, Minn., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at Cass 
Lake. 


—Svupt. L. A. WALKER of Swanton, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a third consecutive term. 


—Mr. R. M. Rosinson of South Beloit, Wis., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Kewanee, 
Ill. 


—Mr. CHARLES 8S. McVay of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, has been elected principal of the high school 
at Brilliant. 


—Mr. Ernest W. Ropsinson of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has announced his resignation as superintendent, 
after the completion of twelve years of service. 


—Pror. J. C. Brown has resigned as president of , 
the DeKalb State Teachers’ College at DeKalb, Ill. 


—Surpt. L. B. Sayre of Otho, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed J. E. 
Thomas. 


—Mr. H. G. MEANS of North Braddock, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at East 
Liverpool, to succeed C. 8S. McVay. 


—Surpt. H. R. Best of Wagner, Iowa, has been 
reelected for another year. 


—Surpt. JoHN H. HoLuar of Sanford, Colo., has 
been reelected for the coming year. 


—Mr. T. J. BERNING of Lakefield, Minn., has been 
elected head of the statistical division of the state 


education department. Mr. Berning assumed his 
new work on July 1. 


—Supt. W. R. REED of Milan, Tenn., has been 
reelected for another year. 


—Surpt. L. H. Waueu of Saugatuck, Mich., has 
been reelected for a new term of two years. 


—Mr. WALTER CooK has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Lexington, Mich., to succeed Cla- 
rence Schantz. 
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Draftless Ventilation 


Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment 
is particularly well 
suited to school build- 
ings because it allows 
the maximum of fresh 
air, while completely 
eliminating the draft. 
Ideal, easily controlled 
overhead ventilation 
can be obtained by tilt- 
ing either sash to any 
desired angle. 


THE 
WILLIAMS PIVOT 
SASH COMPANY 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 


As Cleaning Costs Mount 
to Millions, Consider This— 


American schools pay millions annually to 
keep windows clean. In one city school sys- 
tem last year, cleaning and custodial service 
cost $1,080,540. Some of this could be saved 
next year and for a score or more of years to 
come, by installing Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment in all new school buildings. 


For 25 years, manufacturers and installers of Williams 


Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 








Economy in Cleaning 


Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment 
makes it possible to 
completely reverse both 
sash of a window to 
permit cleaning of both 
sides of the glass from 
inside the building. 
This makes window 
cleaning easier, quick- 
er and more safe than 
with ordinary build- 
ings and results in a 
substantial reduction 
in cleaning costs. 


E. 37th St. 
AT PERKINS AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








—Supt. C. F. RipGiey of Logan, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another three-year term. 

—Supt. L. G. ANDREWS of Navasota, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. C, E. TEAGuE of Sanford, N. C., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. F. L. Reperer of Port Washington, N. Y., 
has been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
at Glencoe, Ill. 

—Mr. A. R. Jonnson of Montrose, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bonaparte, 
to succeed K. C. Harder, who has gone to Woodbine. 

—Mr. F. R. RicHarpson of Spencer, N. C., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Marion, 
to succeed C. W. E. Pittman. 

—Supt. M. M. VAN PatTreNn of Buhl, Idaho, has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Supt. Cart M. Horn of Bad Axe, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mnr. S. R. Bortne of Flat Rock, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fortville, to 
succeed L. M. Luce. 

—Supt. GLENN D. Kine of Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, has been given a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, as a gift of the 
teachers and principals in the schools. 

—Mr. E. S. Kerr, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Canton, Ohio, has been reelected for an- 
other year. 

—Mr. JoHn T. KAEMMERLEN of Haverstraw, N. 
Y., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Catskill, to succeed E. D. Myers. 

—Supt. R. E. Bricut of Humboldt, Tenn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. H. L. Suipiter of New Dover, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tiro. 


—Mr. LEE O. Dawson of Stronghurst, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of the high school at 
East Moline. He succeeds L. F. Fulwiler. 

—Mr. OtT1s KEELER of Melvin, IIl., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Marshall. 


been 





Mr. FREDERICK G. NEEL of Fairmount, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Elliotts- 
ville. 
—Miss ANNA E. LoGAN, for the past fourteen 
years assistant superintendent of schools at Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, retired at the close of the school year 
because of failing eyesight. 

Miss Logan, before her appointment in 1915, was 
a member of the faculty at Miami University. In 
1914 she was secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association. 

Miss Logan was one of the chief factors in the 
development of the curriculum and methodology of 
the elementary schools. 

—Mr. G. G. Ey, formerly principal of the Jar- 
rett Junior High School, Springfield, Mo., has been 
appointed state high school inspector, to succeed 
Everett Deardorff. 

—Mr. E. B. ALLBAUGH has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Concordia, Kans., to sueceed 
G. H. Jaggard. 

—Mr. H. A. LitzNer of Concord, Mich., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Van Dyke. 

—Mr. F. R. CALDWELL of West Newton, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Paoli. 


—Mr. D. R. Leecu of Harvard, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Albion. 


—Mr. R. W. KRAUSHAAR of Mobridge, S. Dak., 
has been appointed state inspector of high schools. 


—Mr. Byron W. Hart ey of Louisville, Ky., has 
accepted the superintendency at San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Leslie R. Gregory has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Hartley at Louisville. 


—Supt. E. R. VAN KLEEK of Walden, N. Y., has 
been reelected for the next year, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 


—Svurpt. W. S. HEusNeER of Salina, Kans., has 
been reelected for another two years, and his salary 
increased to $6,000. 


—Mr. Davip A. WARD, superintendent of schools 
at Wilmington, Del., has accepted the superinten- 
dency at Chester, Pa., at a substantial increase in 
salary. 


—Mr. THomas C. MILLER, who died recently at 
Fairmont, W. Va., at the age of 80, was one of the 
notable educational leaders. He was superintendent 
at Fairmont for several years, was state superin- 
tendent, was on the faculty of the State University, 
and principal of the Shepherdstown Normal School, 
and during the last years of his life was again in 
the service of the State University. For nearly sixty 
years, Mr. Miller was in direct educational service 





as teacher, superintendent, state superintendent, 
principal of a normal school, or in service at the 
University. 

Dr. HENRY 8S. Curtis has resigned his position 
as state director of hygiene and physical education 
for Missouri. 

—Mkr. GEORGE RILEY, formerly principal of the 
high school at Rogersville, Mo., has been elected 


superintendent of schools, to succeed Mr. Silas Ben- 
nett. 


—Mr. E. B. Brown of Fairfax, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hominy. 


—Miss Bess R. Jounson, school nurse of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a former school teacher, has been 
appointed principal of the new D. W. Smouse Op- 
portunity School to be erected in Des Moines. Miss 
Johnson will spend the first part of the next school 
year in special study at Columbia University pre- 
paratory to assuming her new duties. 

—Mr. C. W. PrEacocK has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at LaFayette, Ga., to succeed D. 
A. Snow. 


—Mr. 8S. A. DeENtson of Pontiac, IIll., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Glen Elyn. 

—Mr. B. O. Fry has accepted the superinten- 
dency at Byromville, Ga. He succeeds L. H. Davis. 


—Supt. E. A. SCHIMKE of Penwater, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—Mkr. A. J. Grppons has been reelected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Manchester, N. H., for 
a term of five years, at a salary of $5,000. The as- 
sistant superintendent has saved the city thousands 
of dollars through wise purchasing and by keeping 
a careful check on the supplies. 


—Mr. J. L. VAN GILDER, principal of the high 
school at Republic, Kans., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed J. W. Clark. 


—Svpt. J. C. Dimut of Erie, Pa., has been re- 
elected for another year, with a substantial increase 
in salary. 


—Mr. CHARLES L. BELLES, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Fountain county schools of Indiana, has 
accepted the principalship at Brownsburg. 


—Mr. FREDERICK G. NEEL, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Fairmount, Ind., has resigned to 
accept the principalship at Ellettsville in Monroe 
county. 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Children Like 
“Betterbilt” een —e 
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MITCHELL 





Mitchell “Betterbilt” Playground Apparatus gives them many hours of 
healthy, happy fun and exercise. It is attractive, safe and easy to operate, 
and allows them to play contentedly during the recess period and after 
school away from dangerous traffic on the streets. 


School boards can easily solve the problem of providing amusement and 
well-rounded exercise for the children by equipping school yards with Mit- 
chell Apparatus. They can choose from a large variety of equipment which 
meets the requirements of every size or type of school yard. Mitchell Play- 
ground Apparatus is designed upon recognized sound principles of physical 
development and recreation and has the background of thirty-five years of 


successful manufacturing experience. Write, today, for free illustrated cat- 
alog. 
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Mitchell Whirl No. 500 


The Mitchell Whirl accommodates 1 to 50 
children at the same time. Children can 
board or leave it at will while in motion. 
Easily operated by a single child. Requires 
no supervision. Gives many years of service 
with minimum upkeep. Sturdily built, with 
high carbon steel angles, trusses and rails. 


Mitchell Swing-Bob No. 600 


The Mitchell Swing-Bob is ideal equipment 
for the younger children—furnishing health- 
ful exercise and amusement to from one to 
twenty children at a time. It is designed to 
eliminate any possibility of injury. Re- 
inforced platform and continuous guard 
rails insure safety. Will last many years. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1802 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branch Offices — St. Paul - Cleveland - Wichita - Dallas 
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AUSTRAL WINDOWS 









DOUBLE EXITS 


Economy is the keynote of the American Portable School 
building program —the prevention of costly delays when 
schools are crowded, lower first cost, lower maintenance cost, 
portability for use again and again, and the saving of interest 
These economies are noteworthy coming 
from schools that have won the confidence of school boards 
in 44 states—comfortable, attractive and healthful. 


on school funds. 


With the manufacturing advantages of the 


Write for catalog. 


601-611 
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shipments east are made swiftly and promptly, without delay. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
ALASKA ST., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


ad 


DOUBLE FLOORS 





Big Fir country, 







INSULITE LINING 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7402 Coles Ave., Chicago 


DAVID A. EVANS 
American Casualty Bldg., 
Reading, Pa. 

THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


SALES INCORPORATED 
25 No. Ninth St., 
Easton, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


415 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Richmond, Va. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
20-34 So. State St., 
Painesville, O. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2000 W. Marshall St., MasonicTemple, 
Charleston,W.Va. 


1649 Nostrand Ave., 


W. I. JOHNSON 


LEONARD STOLTE 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


222 E. Columbia St., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
E. L. McCABE & SON 
456 No. 9th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


HENRY WIGGS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(Concluded from Page 92) 

—Mr. JEREMIAH E. BURKE, who recently com- 
pleted 25 years of service in the Boston school sys- 
tem, has been head of the Boston schools for the 
past eight years. During the period of his service, 
Mr. Burke has witnessed many changes and im- 
provements in the schools. Teachers are better 
trained, the program of study has become more di- 
versifed, and more pupils are being educated than 
ever before. 

—Svurpr. JAMES P. EskrinGE of Florence, Colo., 
has been reelected for a new term of five years. Mr. 
Eskridge had completed nine years of service. 

—Mr. Davip G. SMALL has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school at Fowler, Ind., to succeed 
Mr. Gale Smith, who has become superintendent at 
Rensselaer. 

—Supt. B. J. Bropny of Gas City, Ind., has re- 
signed from the superintendency to continue his 
graduate studies at the University of Michigan. 

—Supr. O. W. HocveE of Lyons, N. Y., has been 
reelected for the next school year, at a salary of 
$4,600. 

—Mr. FRANK A. WHITE of Stanwood, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sterry. 

—Mr. Hueu P. Liccerr has been elected statis- 
tician for the public-school system at Johnstown, Pa. 
Mr. Liggett was formerly administrative assistant 
to the principal of the high school. 

—Supt. F. C. DENSBERGEN of Kenmore, N. Y., has 
been reelected for another year, at a salary of $6,- 
QOO per year. 

—Surpt. L. G. ANDREWS of Navasota, Tex., has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Svupt. WALTER SCHWALJE of Long Beach, N. Y., 
has been reelected for a seventh consecutive term, 
with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. C. E. Jorner of LeRoy, Ill., has been re- 
elected for his eleventh consecutive term, at a sal- 
ary of $3,600. 

Supt. H. D. Kres of Mankato, Minn., will re- 
tire at the end of the school year. 

Mr. EuGENE S. FARLEY, of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
director of the department of reference and research 
at Newark, N. J. ; 

Mr. STANLEY H. ROLFE, formerly principal of 
the Wilson School at Newark, N. J., has been elect- 
ed assistant superintendent of schools, to succeed 
Mr. E. K. Sexton. 


—Mr. FRANK A. DouGLAs, who died recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was for 32 years superintendent of 
schools at Winthrop, Mass. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1927, he was one of the oldest superin- 
tendents in the matter of service in the state. He 
went to Winthrop in 1891 as principal of a gram- 
mar school. After serving in this capacity for four 
years, he was made superintendent of schools. Dur- 
ing his period of service, he saw the school system 
grow from a small group to a student body of 3,300 
pupils with 120 teachers. The community had 
grown from a small village to a residential suburb 
of nearly 20,000 population. A number of the form- 
er pupils and friends of the deceased superintendent 
attended the funeral service which took place at 
Winthrop. 

—Svupt. J. H. BeEveripGE of Omaha, Nebr., has 
been made an honorary member of the Ohio Uni- 
versity chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Beveridge 
will be visiting professor on the staff of the college 
of education of the University of Cincinnati during 
the summer session. 

—Dnr. E. J. ASHBAUGH, formerly assistant director 
of the bureau of educational research of Ohio Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of the school of 
education of Miami University. Dr. Ashbaugh was 
chief of the bureau of the University of lowa from 
1914 to 1921, and had been assistant director of the 
bureau at Ohio University for eight years. 

—Mr. R. L. Hunt of Las Animas, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Madison, S. 
Dak. In his new position, Mr. Hunt becomes direc- 
tor of secondary education in the State Teachers’ 
College. 

—Mr. E. D. Comes has recently been appointed 
president of the State Teachers’ College at Frede- 
ricksburg, Va. 

—Svupt. Sipney PIcKENs of Batesville, Ark., has 
been reelected for a twenty-first consecutive term. 

Supt. H. A. Bass of Mt. Sterling, Ill., has been 
reelected for a new term of two years. 

Super. W. H. ANGEL, of Dennison, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a new term of four years. 

Supt. L. S. Graves of Norton, Minn., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. E. E. Irw1tn of Lapeer, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. C. A. Srrozrer has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Newkirk, Okla. 

A testimonial dinner to Supt. Randall J. Con- 
don of Cincinnati, Ohio, was given on June 17, 
under the auspices of combined civic organizations. 


—Mr. JOSEPH KEATING of Turners Falls, Mass., 
has been reelected for the fifth consecutive time as 
superintendent of schools at Montague, Mass. 

—Mr. Conrad C. MUEHE has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Naples, N. Y. 

—Mr. A. R. Jounson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Bonaparte, Iowa. Mr. John- 
ston was formerly at Montrose. 

—Mr. I. A. WHEMPLE of Hanlonton, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Woodhull. 

—Mr. W. R. Situ has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Goose Creek, to succeed J. C. In- 
gram. 

—Supt. LEONARD YounG of Duluth, Minn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. M. M. Barry of Berea, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Parma. 

—Mr. J. R. UNDERWoop of Bridgewater, Iowa, 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. E. 8. DREHER of Stanton, Mich., has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 

—Mr. FRANK W. PHILLIPS of Freeport, Ill., has 
accepted the superintendency of the training school 
at the Northern Illinois Teachers’ College, DeKalb. 

—Supt. M. J. CRawrorpD of Caro, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. E. J. McNamara of Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Long- 
view. 

—Mr. D. F. MONTGOMERY, superintendent of 
schools at Belleville, Ark., died in a Little Rock 
hospital on May 8. 

—Supt. H. N. Roum of Cambridge, IIll., has been 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term of service. 

—Supt. F. A. YOKE of Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Svpt. B. F. Sranton of Alliance, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Surt. H. A. HartMAn of Sidney, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a five-year term. 

—Svopt. J .T. Rrtey of Anadarko, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 

—Mr. A. W. BALDWIN has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Covington, Ga. 

—Supt. O. C. Ecnots of Lacon, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year. 

‘Mr. T. W. Everitt of Biggsville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Astoria. 

—Supt. J. A. VAN Natta of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
has been reelected for a new three-year term. 
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Install Cyclone Fence Now 


— during 


This is the logical time to enclose your school- 
grounds with Cyclone Fence. During vacation, 
children do not interfere with installation of fence, 
nor does the erection crew interrupt the children’s 
playground activities. The fence can be erected 
more quickly and efficiently at minimum cost. 


Your playgrounds will be safe when school opens 
next fall. 


Cyclone Fence keeps children out of the streets 
where thousands are killed every year. Gates can 
be placed at points of least danger. Children enter 
and leave the grounds in a safe, orderly manner. 


School property is protected from marauders at 
all times. 






All chain link fence is not 
Cyclone. This nameplate 
identifies the genuine [aa 
Cyclone Fence. | 


© C. F. Co. 1929 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


vacation! 


Made of copper-bearing steel, and erected on H- 
Column Posts, Cyclone Fence combines tremen- 
dous strength with utmost durability—provides 
positive protection at low cost per year. One of 
our trained crews, stationed near you, will erect 
your fence and take complete responsibility for 
the finished installation. Phone, wire or write for 
prompt, efficient fence service. 


Cyclone Chain Link and Wrought Iron Fences are made 
in a variety of designs for schools, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, parks, cemeteries, estates, residences and industrial 
property of all kinds. We also make tennis court backstops 
and enclosures, window guards and sectional partitions. 


yclone Fence 


REG. US.PAT OFF. 


i Cyclone Fence Company 
‘ GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a 
SUBSIDIARY OF 





PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry DocK COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
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Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence is furnuished 
with H-Column Line 
Posts—proved by test 
the strongest fence 
post made. They give 
Cyclone Fence added 
strength and amazing 
durability. Set in re- 
inforced concrete 
foundations which re- 
sist cracking from 
frost action. 





THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City. 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


For the CHILDREN 




















THEN COMFORT =—-— 
THEN ECONOMY 


THAT is the order of consideration in the design and construction of WAYNE School Coach Bodies. What 
does price, what does appearance, what does any other consideration matter if the children entrusted to you 
are not transported safely? That’s why safety is our first consideration. Why handicap a modernly equipped 
plant and an efficient teaching staff by delivering your pupils unresponsive and unretentive after a ride in an 
unsanitary, noisy vehicle, damp and chilly one day and dusty the next? That’s why comfort comes next. And 
finally—if your bus is safe and comfortable it necessarily follows that it must be properly designed and built 
of carefully selected materials, long-lived and sturdy—in short, a WAYNE. 


Consult your local chassis dealer or write your nearest Regional Administrator 


— REGIONAL ADMINISTRATORS — 


ELLIOTT HIGGINS, 
222 Blanchard Street, Seattle, Washington, 
J. E. ROSENFELD, 
1515 Cuming St., Omaha, Nebraska, 
E. J. HERRMANN, 
904 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
CHAS. B. RING, 
385 Liberty St., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
W. R. CoucH, 
Borden Ave. and Van Dam St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., 
J. F. MCCARTHY, 
3642 Bellecrest Ave., E. Hyde Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
% F. B. KEITH, 
602 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, 
505 Houston Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


THE WAYNE WORKS, INC. 


Richmond ~< Since 1868 —— Indiana 
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The Favorite Play Equipment 


STANDARD THREE-SWING OUTFIT No. 313 

Built considerably heavier and stronger than the average 
three-swing outfit, this apparatus has a record of not a single 
personal injury and not a single case of one wearing out in the 
twelve years since it was introduced. 

Full 3-inch overhead pipe with six 2-inch supports. Swing 
hangers are the double race, self-contained ball bearing type not 
found on any other make of three-swing outfit. The long link 
swing chains and improved swing stirrups are the same as are 
furnished in the larger FUN-FUL swings. Height over all, 12 


of American Schools 


FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the product of nearly 
thirty years’ experience devoted exclusively to the development 
and manufacture of children’s outdoor, health-building goods. 


A greater selection of standard, approved play equipment is 
offered in the FUN-FUL line than in any other, and, because 
of three hundred factory agents scattered strategically through- 
out the country, Hill-Standard is able to provide service and 
maintain an interest in its customers beyond comparison. This, 
and the fact that point-for-point—safety, durability, economy 
and pleasure-giving quality —FUN-FUL Playground Equip- 
ment excels every other make accounts for the fact that more 
Hill-Standard apparatus is used on American school grounds 
than any other kind. 


We will gludly send complete infor- 
mation on any type of play equipment. 


DIVISION F 


feet; length over all, 25 feet; width over all, 12 feet. 

The complete Hill-Standard FUN-FUL line includes Giant 
Strides, Ocean Waves, Chutes, Seesaw Boards, Trapeze, Climb- 
ing Poles and all kinds of Playground and Swimming Pool 


Equipment. 


SCHOOL RS 


RECENT LEGISLATION IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


‘The law division of the New York State education 
department has issued a list of the amendments 
approved by the state legislature of 1929. Of the 
25 amendments, approximately eleven are of edu- 
cational importance. 

Chapter 128 amends section 876 of the education 
law, and enables city school districts having 
boundaries not coterminous with city boundaries, 
to purchase property in the name of the board 
of education. 

Chapter 140 amends section 310 and 311 of the 
public health law, by requiring all school children 
in any city of 50,000 population to be vaccinated 
prior to admission. It requires physicians to give 
additional information in filing records of vac- 
cinations. 

Chapter 255 amends section 382 of the educa- 
tion law and disqualifies teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools from holding the office of school 
director. 

_Chapter 257 amends the education law in rela- 
tion to the period of time required by law for the 
attendance of pupils. Under the amendment, pupils 
are required to attend school 190 days, inclusive 
of legal holidays, which fall within the school term, 
and exclusive of Saturdays. 

Chapter 259 amends the education law by au- 
thorizing boards of education of all districts, except 
city school districts in cities having a population 
of over 50,000, to borrow money in anticipation of 
public moneys. 

Chapter 357 adds a new subdivision authorizing 
the commissioner of education for the school year 
ending July 31, 1929, to apportion to each district 
employing but one teacher, the sum of $1,300, less 
the amount of a four-mill tax on each dollar of 
actual valuation of the taxable property of the 
district. Such amount is to be increased $100 for 
each of the succeeding two years. A district may 
not receive more than the difference between a 
four-mill tax on actual valuation and its expen- 
ditures; but no district may receive less than $425. 


Hitt-STANDARD (o. 
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Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 


Largest manufacturer of playground and swimming pool equipment 


Chapter 358 amends section 491b of the education 
law, by authorizing the commissioner to apportion 
an equalization quota to districts not maintain- 
ing an academic department which employs two 
or more elementary teachers. The former statute 
limited the quotas to districts employing five or 
more elementary teachers. 

Chapter 369 amends the public health law, and 
extends to July 1, 1930, the time in which every 
public, private, and parochial school in any city, 
village, town, or fire district having a general fire- 
alarm station and electrical fire-alarm system, must 
provide a fire-alarm box on the premises or in the 
building on such premises. 

Chapter 702 amends the workmen’s compensation 
law, by specifically excepting from its provisions, 
persons engaged in teaching capacities. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


—Among the numerous educational bills passed 
by the 1929 legislature of New Jersey are six of 
special importance to school systems of the state. 

Senate bill No. 11 allows any county and one or 


‘more municipalities in the county, and one or more 


school districts, to jointly contract to provide 
public health service for furnishing nurses, medical 
inspection, clinics, and dispensaries in the school 
district. 

Senate bill No. 82 allows school districts to issue 
bonds for the improvement of lands for school pur- 
poses and for buildings for school purposes other 
than school buildings. 


Senate bill No. 191 allows districts of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants with appointive boards the right 
of a referendum vote, to determine whether the 
board is to be elected by the people or appointed 
by the chief executive officer. 

Senate bill No. 192 allows school districts to 
operate cafeterias and school boards to provide 
equipment, supplies, and service for the promotion 
of the health of pupils. 

Senate bill No. 193 provides that high schools 
throughout the state already designated by boards 
of education of districts lacking high schools for 
their pupils, or a portion of them to attend, will be 
deemed the high schools which such pupils will 
secure from the commissioner of education approval 
for a change in such existing designation. The re- 
ceiving district must determine the rate of tuition 
which in such a case will exceed the actual cost 
per pupil. 





Another bill provides that in second-class dis- 
tricts with a population in excess of 180,000, the 
members of a board of education are to be appointed 
by the director of the board of freeholders. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion, in a recent statement, has ruled that under 
the statutes, neither the school board nor the 
teacher may permit an order of the schools to be 
interfered with by some mischievous or refractory 
pupil in school. The department stresses the fact 
that the welfare of the school must be guarded and 
that it is the duty of the teacher and board to 
see that this is done. 

The department, in its ruling, pointed out that 
the courts of the county have held to the rule that 
any conduct of a pupil on his way to and from 
school which has a tendency to interfere with the 
proper discipline of the school subjects him to 
punishment of some kind, and in some cases, to 
suspension from school. In unusual cases, it is the 
duty of the teacher to take up the matter with 
the members of the school board, and to advise 
suspension from school. 

—tThe appellate court of California was recently 
asked to give a decision in the case of a Sacramento 
elementary-school principal who was arrested by 
the mother of one of the pupils for chastising the 
child. The principal was discharged by the court 
after the testimony had been heard. 

In the State of California, at least, a teacher has 
the right to correct a pupil by using corporal 
punishment. This right, of course, may not be 
abused, and if carried to such an extent as to 
cause an injury to the child, may render the teacher 
liable civilly and criminally. Whether the punish- 
ment inflicted has been reasonable or not is al- 
ways a question of fact. It is safe to say that when 
a child is so punished as to injure him, then the 
punishment is unreasonable. 

It seems quite clear that a form of punishment 
requiring the child to work on the land of a private 
person such as grubbing out stumps, is most un- 
reasonable and cannot be legally inflicted. There are 
many proper means of correction at the teacher’s 
command so that it is almost impossible for him 
to justify his act. Any injury caused a pupil 
through such a punishment would, without doubt, 
be a natural consequence of the act of the teacher, 
and he, not being able to sustain his action, would 
be held liable. 
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When selecting steel locker equipment for a new school, an addition, or mi 
for one that is being re-furnished or provided with additional facilities, the 
most satisfactory results will follow only when the correct type and size of 
locker is installed for each particular storage requirement. 

There are definite types and sizes of Durabilt Steel Lockers for every 
school use. The illustrations display a few of the many outstanding and pop- 
ular ones that are giving satisfaction in prominent schools in every locality. 

The recessed type is most practical and desirable where the construction 
of the building will permit a recessed installation. In designing new buildings 
and additions this feature is usually given careful consideration. However, 
there are many buildings where lockers cannot be recessed, then free standing 
lockers can be placed in corridors, alcoves, or separate locker rooms. 

Full length, single tier, clothing lockers provide the maximum storage 
service. Double tier lockers are handy where floor space is limited and small 
pupils are the users but we usually recommend the Durabilt Two-in-One type 
or the Two Person Locker as illustrated below because of the greater hanging 
capacity, etc. 

Multiple Tier (Box) Lockers havé a wide field of usefulness in gymna- 
siums, classrooms and vocational departments. They admirably fill the need 
for small storage space for shoes, togs, books, tools, and work materials. 
Many school authorities prefer them to racks in connection with basket stor- 
age because of their security features. 

Storage Lockers with adjustable shelves provide exceptionally 
handy storage for school supplies of all description. A unit placed 
in each classroom will often solve the problem of how to reduce 
losses of stationery supplies, etc., that must always be kept avail- 
able for ready use. 

Manual training departments, vocational schools, etc., have 
many storage demands that can be filled by installing several Cord 
and Tool Lockers for the various shops and stock rooms. 

Shoe Lockers, either single tier or double tier, are often recessed 
in the gymnasium walls where they are out of the way yet easily 
accessible for members of gym classes who may require only 
gym shoe storage. 

Where more spacious gym storage is required then an installa- 
tion of gym lockers as illustrated is exceptionally efficient and con- 
serving of floor space. 

The Art Director will favor an installation of Durabilt Art 
Room Lockers because of the discipline and orderliness that is 
maintained where this type of equipment is used. Durabilt Art 
Room Lockers, with or without doors, cost less than wooden equip- 
ment and have many other features of superiority. They can be 
recessed in walls the same as standard lockers. 

These are but a few of the many details upon which the Dura- 
bilt Organization of Locker Specialists is prepared to give you 
expert assistance. 

Hundreds of discriminating buyers call on us regularly for ad 
vice and help in planning their locker installations and a Durak 
Sales Engineer is available to assist in the preparation of Locker 
and specifications that will insure a satisfactory installation 

Should you be contemplating the purchase of Locker eg pment, 
now is the opportune time to order so that everything 
readiness for your needs when schools open in the Fa 

Send in your plans and specifications for a quotg 
desire further information send for our fourteen p@ 
No. 6000. This will place you under no oblig 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at Au 








KEY CABINETS 
vv ogee’ Key Cabinets solve the 
problem ‘of secure and convenient key 
storage wherever a quantity of lockers 
are installed. 
i moe cuorociage the time saving 
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Prominent Construction Features 
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1—Rigid Door Frame.—1”x1"x%” hard steel angle 
uprights. 11%4”x3%4” No. 14 gauge formed steel 
channel cross members securely joined to up- 
rights at each end by two 7” counter-sunk head 
rivets, as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength of 
any locker is dependent on the rigidity of the 
door frame, it will pay you to look into this 
point carefully when selecting locker equipment.) 

2—Scientifically Reinforced Door.—The illustrations 
of ‘‘Door Construction” and ‘‘Top Construction” 
show full-length tubular reinforcements on ver- 
tical edges of door, also hemmed flanges as used 
on both top and bottom of door. (No danger of 
bottom flange of door being bent out of shape 
by stepping on it.) Corners of door are securely 
tied together by means of arc welding. 

3—Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No_ metal 
to metal contact when door is being closed.) 
This Patented, Tamper-proof Latching Device is 
Concealed inside the vertical tubular reinforce- 
ment of door. 

4—Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight-Lift 
Handle.—With curled grip which provides ample 
space for comfortable hand-hold. 

5—Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Silencers.— 
Arranged for use of any standard padlock; and 
in addition, is designed with two rubber si- 
lencers so that noise is practically eliminated 
when handle is raised or lowered. 

6—Reinforced, full looped (metal formed completely 
around pin), five-knuckle, Strap Hinge. — At- 


SIUM LOCKERS 
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e Tier Arrangement 

Tier Arrangement 
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tached to door with two Binder Head bolts, 
permits door to open approximately 180 degrees. 
Three each on single tier and double tier stand- 
ard lockers. The hinges are riveted to the door 
frame directly opposite the lock fingers as this 
gives added security. Hinge pins are embedded 
in angle so they cannot be driven out, neither 
would the removing of hinge bolts make it pos- 
sible to enter the locked locker without a key. 

7—‘Safety’’ Type Ventilating Louvres. — (So de- 
signed as to prevent anyone injuring themselves 
on them.) Louvres are 41%4” wide, with #” 
opening and are 1%” apart, center to center. 

8—Reinforcing Plate Under Hinges—(This is a No. 
14 gauge plate welded to inside of door which 
serves as an added protection against exception- 
ally rough treatment.) 

9—Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Silencers, 
—which reduce noise from slamming of doors. 

10—Automatic Locking Bar Release.—(Closing of 
door automatically releases locking bar, permit- 
ting it to drop quietly into locked position.) 

11—Lock is attached to inside of door, without ex- 
posed bolt heads,—which eliminates all oppor- 
tunity of chiseling off bolts to gain access with 
malicious intent. 

12—All Coat Hooks attached with two screws—mak- 
ing it impossible to twist off by hand or remove 
without use of tools. Udylite Rust-proof finish. 

13—Perfect Fitting Top and End Finishing Strips— 
attached by means of concealed screws. (By far 
the neatest and most attractive trim ever fur- 
nished for recessed locker installations.) 

14—Attractive Brass Number Plates. — Each locker 
furnished with polished brass number plate with 
black filled depressed numbers yg” high. Plates 
securely attached with split rivets (not screws) 
making stealing of them very difficult. 

15—Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built strong 
enough so that standing on Bottom will not 
injure it.) 

16—Adjustable Rear Legs.—(Very desirable for lev- 
eling up rear of lockers when floors are uneven.) 

17—Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchoring and 
taking up of irregularities due to floor uneven- 
ness. ) 

18—All Screws and Nuts rust-proofed by the Parker 
Process.—(This precaution eliminates possibility 
of getting rust spots on clothing.) All outside 
screws are of the slotless binder head type. 

19—Binder Head Hinge Bolts with Knurl under 
Head. Two to each Hinge.—(Hold door se- 
curely and do not work loose in every-day use.) 

20—Curled Front Edge on Shelf.—(No danger of 
injury by children hanging on them.) 

21—Right Hand Swinging Doors.—Doors are hinged 
to swing to the Right (not left) as this is the 
logical way for right-handed people to open them. 

22—Attractive ‘Satin Texture’ Enamel Finish. — 
Baked on at proper temperature to insure finest 
appearance and durability. (Will stand rigid 
hammer test without flaking.) All parts thor- 
oughly cleaned before enamel is applied. 
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Ser Durabilt Steel Cabinets: 


HOLA 


A need has existed, for years, in the Educational Field, particularly in Vocational and 
Technical High Schools, for a well rounded out line of Steel Storage and Wardrobe Cabi 
nets which would permit a multiplicity of interior equipment combinations for various 
storage applications. 

In response to these apparent needs the Durabilt Organization of “Storage Specialists” 
designed a Quality Line of Cabinets which embody all of those features so desirable for 
efficient and economical storage in the modern school. 

The illustrations shown here depict but a few of the thousands of uses and are pre- 
sented to help visualize what can be done in the arrangement of interiors with standard 
interchangeable units and equipment. 

Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. Their range of uses is so wide, 
due to the numerous sizes available and combinations of adjustable interior equipment, 
that they readily solve all storage problems. 

Durabilt Steel Cabinets are made throughout of No. 20 gauge full cold rolled, patent 
leveled enameling steel. The use of this heavy steel, scientifically fabricated, permits the 
storing of heavy loads in any Durabilt Cabinet. (Note illustration of a Double Door Tool 
Cabinet, bottom of page at right, which shows a 78” cabinet rigidly supporting more than 
1000 Ibs. of dies, jigs, etc.) 

It is real economy to buy Durabilt Steel Cabinets because, year in and year out they 
will withstand the hard use and abuse to which school storage equipment is subjected. 
Then too, there is no wasted space, because 
a Durabilt Cabinet, properly selected, en- 
ables the full and complete utilization of 
the storage space it provides. 

Because Durabilt Cabinets are built on 
the unit principle, in a wide and sufficient 
range of sizes to meet all requirements, 
they eliminate all problems that formerly 
arose with wood cabinets when necessary 
to re-locate them due to changes in class- 
rooms, shops, or layout. They can readily 
be moved to a different location without 
tearing the cabinet down or removing the 
contents, and the interior equipment can 
easily be rearranged to suit changed requir- 
ments. This feature is lacking in built-in 
wooden equipment. 


We would appreciate an opportunity of 
working with you on your storage plans 
and to offer detail suggestions as to the 
exact Durabilt Steel storage equipment to 
satisfactorily fill your requirements. 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets, in standard 
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sizes are carried in stock for prompt ship- » ehanene Ly 
ment. If you desire further information TEACHERS’ C & 
(Full Helght Partition ; 

and prices write for a copy of Folder No. neal were 
5050 or we will be glad to quote prices on _—‘*ft-hand Wardrobe Rich aa aetna 
those—itemswabich require special equip- W.D.H. / 

C7853CFL—36x18x78” GTaS3CF! 
ment. Write us direct at Aurora or phone C7853CFI-—S6xi8x78"_ @ageR 
our nearest Sales Office. No obligation, of = ¢7855CFIL—36x24x78” Oe 
course. ' ak 
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DABINET __ agen cx COUNTER HIGH CABINET 


W.D. B W.D. 
C42538—-36x18x42” 
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Solve Your Storage Problems 
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Outstanding Construction Features 


ABINET doors, back, top, bottom, sides, and storage shelves are of full cold rolled 
C patent leveled No. 20 gauge enameling steel—rolled to our own specifications. 

The door frame is made by interlocking the top, bottom and sides. It is offset 
where doors overlap, assuring a close fit. Doors are reinforced in center with full length 
panel, spot welded to inside, which makes them exceptionally strong and rigid. The front, 
sides, and top are free from unsightly bolt heads or screws. These features make Durabilt 
Cabinets unusually secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding and vermin-proof. 

Positive Locking Device and Handle: The locking device consists of a special, triple 
action, straight throw mechanism operated by an attractively designed nickel plated lever 
type handle. Vertical locking bolts which are concealed in tubular reinforcement engage 

holes at top and bottom of door frame while a heavy, horizontal bolt locks doors at center. 
: - Secure Locks: Durabilt Steel Locker Co. special cabinet locks are standard on all 
cabinets with doors. Locks are so attached that it is impossible to chisel bolts off when 
doors are locked. : : 
Pie eee ee paceeueey Strong Hinges: Our special design strong strap hinge is so attached that 
* no bolt heads appear on exterior of doors. The hinge construction also permits doors to 
ae y i il HI] i ty 3 open all the way back against sides so as not to take up valuable aisle space. 
a. - “se! Attractive Color Finish: The rich ‘Satin Texture” olive green finish on Durabilt 
ery me Cabinets which harmonizes with any interior trim, makes them both permanently beautiful 
\ igen ro wea ee i ‘ and dignified in appearance. (Other colors may be had at slight extra cost.) 

«ye ah _Complete Range of Sizes: Durabilt Cabinets are available in various widths, depths and 
heights, and the line covers cabinets in both one and two-door types as well as cabinets 
without doors. All Cabinet dimensions listed are overall. Door openings are 3 inches less 
in width and 7 inches less in height than nominal dimensions given under illustrations. 
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DOOR CABINET 
artitions for Tool Storage. 
standard Durabilt Steel Cabi- 
of toolroom supplies and equip- 
for use with partitions are 
artitions can be furnished in 
e conditions. All shelves 
when ordered. Cabinets 
storage is not essential. 


A GROUP OF TWO CABINETS, 
ONE DOORLESS, ONE DOUBLE DOOR FOR TOOLS 


This is another adaptation of Durabilt Steel Cabinets to Tool 
Room Storage needs. The illustration shows how a ‘‘Doorless’’ 
Cabinet and a ‘“‘Double Door’’ type can be used side by side 
providing both closed and open storage for the hundreds of items 
used in auto shops of Vocational Schools. The wide trays are for 
tool bits, taps, reamers, etc., while the narrow drawers are used 
for storage of screws, bolts, springs and various machine parts. 
Interior equipment is interchangeable and the cabinets can be 
moved to any part of the building any time to fit in with any 
changes of instruction or storage demands. 
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NOTRE DAME PROTECTS LIBRARY FLOORS WITH 





The Beautiful Notre Dame Library, 


Architect: Edward Lippincott Tilden 
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Easily applied with a mop 





Notre Dame, Indiana 
Floors protected with CAR-NA-VAR 


CAR-NA-VAR is a COMBINATION 
of varnish and floor wax. 
content gives durability and a brilliant 
finish. The wax contributes pliability, 
thus preventing marring, scratching or 


The nearest Branch Office will supply 
information 


Watseka 


New York City. 





Here is a typical account of how 
a floor problem was solved. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


Continental Chemical Corporation, 
Watseka, Illinois. 
Gentlemen :— 

The Notre Dame University Library building was opened 
for use in 1917 without the cork carpets being given any 
treatment whatever. The carpets became badly stained and 
were very hard to keep clean. 

Some time ago the carpets began to chip and we decided 


that prompt treatment was necessary for the covering if it 


a : ommended 
Phe varnish 


coverings. 
present a 
highly. 

and 


prices upon re- 


Chicago New York Minneapolis 
Seattle Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Oklahoma City Houston 


was to be preserved. Car-Na-Var was used and highly rec- 
by a salesman 
scrubbing and polishing floors. 
barrel of your treatment for trial and were not dissatisfied. 
It did all that your salesman promised it would. 

We believe that this treatment will help preserve the cork 
The floors are much easier to keep clean and 
neat 


machine for 
We purchased one half 


demonstrating a 


appearance. We recommend Car-Na-Var 


Very sincerely yours, 


Paul R. Byrne, 
Librarian. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
219 Scott Street 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS FROM COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA 
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Washington, D. C. 








THE LIGHTING SYSTEM IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

When it is considered that at least 12 per 
cent of all school children have vision defects, it 
appears time to begin to ask the cause, Routine 
medical inspection and eye testing with the 
Snellen chart have done much to point out de- 
feets which are rapidly being corrected, Preven- 
tion is being earried into all health fields and it 
seems timely that we should consider the part 
which lighting is playing in preventing eye de- 
fects. 

Miss Harriet B. Cook, assistant director of 
public health at Red Bank, N. J., speaking on 
this subject before the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, recently pointed out 
that, although definite standards have been in- 
corporated in practically all the school-building 
plans for schools erected since June, 1924, there 
are still some outstanding examples of poor 
lighting even in these. Commenting on this, she 
said in part as follows: 

“The structurally approved building may con- 
tinue with the original white surface on walls 
until such time as they are sufficiently soiled to 
demand a new coat of paint, when this strain 
upon already taxed eyes might have been avoided 
with the proper tint at little cost at the time of 
building. Seats are often arranged without 
noticing that those placed too near the rear allow 
light rays to fall upon the eyes from a left front 
rather than a left rear position. Yet, how few 
schools consider the placing of the desks in a 





diagonal position. Oceasionally seats have only 
to be turned in the opposite direction to have the 
light come from the left. 

“Many times these same buildings have black- 
boards placed between the windows eausing sharp 
light contrasts. Again adjustment is easily 
effected. Teachers thoughtlessly will stand where 
the children, giving her attention, have to face 
the light. Another prevalent ineonsideration of 
lighting in reference to the little tots in the 
lower grades, is the placing of sand tables where 
children work interestedly for long periods of 
time facing the windows when the table might 
easily be changed to another position. 

“In many of the older rural and eity schools, 
adjustments are not so easy. Windows are fre- 
quently small, far apart, and on three sides of 
the building. Even the shades may be of a ma- 
terial and color which strike the faney of some 
miember of the board who has been given super- 
vision of the school in his section of the town- 
ship. The walls may be of a dark color, and the 
desks finished with a glossy varnish. With in- 
itiative and tact, even these handicaps may be 
overcome pending new buildings. 

“Tllumination may be affected from without 
as well as from within. In many sections of the 
country, one-room schools are hid among a forest 
of trees which makes the rooms very dark. To 
prevent this, the trees may be cut only 50 feet 
from the sides of the building containing the 
windows, provided the tree tops are kept trimmed 
to a height of 25 feet. In the more densely popu- 
lated areas, it may be walls of adjoining buildings 
that obstruct. Many good but older schools have 
this problem to meet, and have painted these 
walls a light color, or a shade the same as that 
in the room requiring the illumination, thus 
brightening the room materially. 

“Again, the smoke of industrial cities, the fog 
of coast cities, and the early darkness of the 
north, rainy and dull days, present illumination 





problems which require the dependence upon 
artificial light for remedy. Here again the light- 
ing eode has outlined the approved methods of 
lighting which cost very little extra at the time 
of building, and which may be installed in old 
buildings at very small cost. 

“Tt is rare to find direet light from lighting 
bulbs on individual desks, or from too few lamps 
placed too low to afford a proper distribution of 
light without dark spots and shadows. The semi- 
indirect or indirect lighting with globes of good 
diffusing glass, placed low enough that all parts 
of the room may be adequately illuminated, are 
replacing the former lights. Care must be taken 
te see that bulbs and globes are kept clean and 
free from dust, and that the system insures con 
tinuity of service and steadiness of light. 

“The inexperienced but interested teacher will 
feel many of her problems are solved, when she 
understands the part proper light will play. 
When she can see an uninterested child become 
interested in proper lighting, she will find that 
even those of normal vision will be happier and 
less restless. She will be interested in having 
those pupils whose vision cannot be perfectly 
corrected, given seats nearer the board, and will 
see that there are frequent periods where pupils 
may rest their eyes a few minutes from their 
work, 

“Even experienced and earnest teachers in 
schools equipped with every facility for proper 
distribution and diffusion of light, find they be- 
come so absorbed in their work that they do not 
always think to adjust the shades as the sun 
changes its position. In some of the higher 
grades they have placed the responsibility upon 
the monitors who are appointed weekly to aid in 
maintaining the regular stand of 10 foot-candle. 
‘The foot-ecandle is measure by a device known as 
the foot-candle meter, which is easily operated, 
tests accurately, and adds much to the interest of 
teachers and monitors in their work.” 
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WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Architects, SHATTUCK & Layer, Chicago, Ill. 
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In this modern school, RUBBERSTONE has been 
used in all classrooms and corridors—a combina- 
tion of Green and Tan, standard \%” thickness. 
Compare appearance with the usual dull wood 
school floor! Then consider the sanitary factor. 
RUBBERSTONE has been installed in hundreds of 
schools. No other flooring meets the require- 
ments of schools so satisfactorily as RUBBER- 
STONE. 





Passes Every ‘Test in the Classroom 


Flooring for the class room must wear well. It must be easy 
to keep clean and tidy in appearance. It must be quiet . . . warm 
. . . Stain-proof. 

' RUBBERSTONE passes each of these tests with ease. It is 


the ideal flooring for classroom, corridor, auditorium and gym- 
nasium. 


1 Hundreds of RUBBERSTONE installations in schools of all 
e grades and classes afford convincing evidence of its adaptability 
for YOUR school. 


r RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION One 2adison Avente, New York 
Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 


IBBERSTONE 











0 Built like a Highway — for Wear 
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Typical Two-Room School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Bu 
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School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the One-room school in five days. Other buildings 


“go up” correspondingly as fast. C Circle A walls are insulated — four 


layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced at every three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more pe “ 


rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 


Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand with pride in 


the most expensive company. Send for interesting details. No obligation. 


IRCLE A BUILDINGS - 
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Typical Gymnasium 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has a 
a budget for maintenance purposes, amounting to 
a total of $15,407,891. The budget allows $17,145,- 
314 for general school purposes, and $1,737,422 for 
alteration and repair of school buildings, and for 
furniture, fixtures, and fire protection purposes. 

—Mamaroneck, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1929-30 
amounting to $599,700. A school-bond issue of $985,- 
000 has been voted for school-building purposes. 

—Kenmore, N. Y. The voters recently approved 
a budget in the amount of $1,672,869 for the school- 
year 1929-30. 

" —Geneva, N. Y. An appropriation of $199,987 
was recently approved for the operation of the 
school system during the school year 1929-30. 

—Boston, Mass. The board of schoolhouse com- 
missioners has asked for an appropriation of $90,- 
327 to cover the cost of administration expenses 
for the schoolhouse department for land, plans, and 
construction of school buildings. The appropriation 
is divided between $87,539 for administration 
expenses, and $10,061 for office expenses. Similarly, 
an appropriation of $124,100 was requested for the 
alteration and repair of school buildings. This is 
divided between $96,136 for salaries, and $27,964 
for office expenses. 

—The school board of Escambia county, Florida, 
on June 18, held a sale of school bonds in the 
amount of $30,000, with interest at six per cent. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used for build- 
ing, enlarging, and improving the school buildings 
and grounds of the district. 

—(Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has received 
a tentative budget amounting to $23,229,000 for 
the next school year. It will be necessary to reduce 
the amount by $2,300,000 if the schools are to 
operate within the income. The largest item in the 
budget is $13,575,000 for field expenses, which in- 
cludes teachers’ salaries, the upkeep of playgrounds, 
ete. Interest on bonded indebtedness will cost $3,- 
230,000 this year. The estimates show an increase 
of $2,800,000 over the amount required last year, 
but the school income is only $500,000 more than 
last year. 

The city council of Worcester, Mass., has au- 
thorized the board of education to construct an 
eight-room building at a cost of $160,000. 

A financial chart issued by A. H. Schafer of 
the Racine, Wis., board of education shows that 


45 per cent of the tax yield goes to the support of 
the schools. Out of a tax yield of $2,358,313 the 
schools get $1,071,645. 

—The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., 
has announced that rigorous economy will have to 
‘be practiced if a deficit is to be avoided. This means 
that the customary advances in teachers’ salaries 
will not be made this year. It also means that there 
will be an advance in nonresident tuition rates. 
The Kansas City Post offers the following comment: 
“The taxpayers will vote higher levies, when they 
are sure that they are necessary, for the stinting 
of education is not an American fault. But the tax- 
payers believe that there is the same reason for 
prudence in school expenditures that there is for 
other outlays, public and private. Waste is waste, 
no matter where it is found.” 





—Spokane, Wash. Schovl Dist. No. 81 is facing 
a financial deficit of $80,000 and is threatening to 
close the schools. Three groups of patrons have 
asked an injunction to prevent the school board 
from closing the schools. 

—El Dorado, Ark. The citizens have approved 
an eighteen-mill school tax for school purposes. 

~—Fayetteville, Ark. The citizens have approved 
an eighteen-mill school tax. 

—Fort Smith, Ark. A school tax of eighteen 
mills has been voted by the citizens. 

—Dormont, Pa. The school board has fixed the 
tax levy for the fiscal year at seventeen mills on 
property and $3 per capita. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Budget requests made upon 
Supt. R. G. Jones by the division heads of the 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Central Grade School, Huntington, In- 
diana. Floored with Maple throughout. 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association have 
contributed many thousands of 
dollars and years of work to 
standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniform- 
ity of Northern Maple, Beech and 
Birch Flooring. The following 
manufacturers only are licensed 
to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on 
the flooring you use. 


Cobb & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Indiana Flooring Company 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
New York, N. Y. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 

Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Robbins Flooring Company 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems . . . Write us. 
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“Maple «20 other flooring 


combines so many essentials 
for the modern school” 


“Maple flooring has been used throughout 
the Central Grade School structure and the 
resulting finished floors have proved satis- 
factory in every respect. 


“No other type floor combines so many 
of the essentials demanded in floors for the 
modern school. Maple Flooring is always our 
first choice when selecting floors for use 
where warmth, low maintenance cost and 
appearance are prime factors.” 


Thus Robert W. Stevens, prominent Indiana 
architect, reiterates the opinions of other 
architects and school superintendents in every 
section of the country. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern 
Hard Maple in school buildings is the fact 
that this is the one flooring material which 
combines warm, dry, cushioning comfort 


with the qualities of lasting wear which 
school use demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will 
not sliver or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard Maple, 
moreover, because of its permanent smooth- 
ness, is exceptionally easy to clean and keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging places for dust 
and germ-laden dirt to collect. And it permits 
quick, simple, permanent anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been 
guided by these facts in selecting flooring. 
They have chosen Maple for schoolrooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums, assembly halls. 
Consult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta-Murphy Finish- 
ing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID 


PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 


* NATURAL 


MapLe FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 


The letters MF IMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manuface 


ture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these M r M A 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





Floor with Maple 


R. W. Stevens, Architect, Huntington, Ind. 














A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All Steel Grandstan 
Located at Oxford, Ohio. : 


— PROVIDING — 
A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 


for any available area 


AT A MINIMUM COST 
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THE ONE SAFE, ECONOMICAL 
ALL-STEEL GRANDSTAND 


It is not practical or good business to have school 
athletics with just teams. The patrons of your ath- 
letic events are the important members in building 
up your school reputation, and in financing your 
physical education program. 


Do you provide comfortable, safe and up-to-date 
seating facilities for your friends? Then you surely 
cannot afford to pass up this opportunity. 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines ali-steel grandstand is 
the one safe, economical, all-steel stand. There’s a 
high investment value—the value is always there. 


And as for cost—our deferred payment plan saves 


you that worry and makes it possible for the stand to 


earn its own cost. 


gations. 


Write for further information—there are no obli- 


Pittsburgh -Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Term’! Bldg. 
New York City 





% 
(Continued from Page 104) 
school system have reached a total of $23,000,000 
for the school year 1929-30. These have been exam- 
ined and a reduction of $2,200,000 has been made. 

—Drumright, Okla. The citizens have been asked 
to approve a ten-mill excess school tax levy for 
the school year 1929-30. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has estab- 
lished a bindery for the repair of wornout text and 
library books. The bindery employs four men and 
sixteen women and will eventually be able to handle 
100,000 books yearly, at a net saving of $60,000. 

—Berkeley, Calif. Mr. F. Linden Naylor, in- 
cumbent member of the board of education, recently 
defeated H. J. Haney, a candidate of the advocates 
of the pay-as-you-go plan for the Berkeley schools. 


Mr. Naylor’s election will insure proponents of 
bonds as the most efficient method of financing 


school-building programs, a majority on the school 
board. 

—Crowley, La. The school board recently au- 
thorized certificates of indebtedness in the amount 
of $228,800 during a term of sixteen years, for 
the payment of the schools’ indebtedness and for 
the payment of salaries. On the basis of the present 
assessment figures and revenues needed to take up 
the certificates, the principal and interest will not 
exceed one mill during the sixteen years. 

—West Chester, Pa. -The school board has fixed 
the school tax rate at sixteen mills, with a per 
capita tax rate of $5. ‘ 

—Portland, Oreg. The school board has asked 
the taxpayers to approve a special tax levy of $1.- 
625,000 for school operation and maintenance. Of 
the total levy, $1,325,000 will be used to maintain 
the schools. The remaining $300,000 will be in- 
cluded under 4 pay-as-you-go plan for the purchase 
of grounds and the construction of buildings, to 
provide for the growth of the city. 

—Eldorado, Ark. The school districts of Union 
county have approved a tax levy of eighteen mills 
for school maintenance purposes. 

—lIonia, Mich. The budget of expenditures for 
the school year 1929-30 appoints to $181,219, of 
which $131,719 is to be raised by taxation. Of the 
total expenses, the largest item is personal service 
which will cost $113,300. 

—Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,742,270 for the school year 
1929-30. Of the total budget, $1,374,725 will be 
raised by taxation. More than $200,000 will be 





expended next year provided the $300,000 school- 
bond issue is approved by the voters. 

—Kaston, Pa. Mr. T. A. Mellon, treasurer of the 
school board, recently presented a report covering a 
survey of all properties on which there are delin- 
quent taxes, to ascertain whether the properties 
come under the head of unseated land and are sub- 
ject to lien, or whether the law can be carried out 
with reference to the attachment of personal goods. 
Following a discussion of the tax situation, it was 
voted to proceed with the collection of delinquent 
taxes on the 1926 and 1927 duplicates in strict ac- 
cordance with the law and to seize personal prop- 
erty subject to seizure, or to place liens against the 
property for the collection of these delinquent taxes. 
A committee of four has been appointed to study 
the collection of taxes and to secure an opinion 
from the state superintendent on the laws regard- 
ing the collection of taxes. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The budget of the board of edu- 
cation for the school year 1929-30 has been reduced 
by $1,180,000. To meet this radical reduction, it will 
be necessary for the school board to curtail a great 





deal of work that should of necessity be carried 
out. A reduction of $259,000 was made in the main- 
tenance items for the coming year. Among the re- 
ductions in the several departments are the follow- 
ing: 

Curtail by 50 per cent the service of the psycho- 
logical department. 

Arbitrarily cut the service, 
supplies of the vocational schools. 

Reduce by half the laboratory supplies and equip- 
ment of the high schools. 

Curtail the service, supplies and equipment of the 
departments of music, art, physical education, 
manual training and homemaking. 

Reduce arbitrarily all expenditures for printing 
stationery and all other maintenance items. 

An item of $25,000 for landscape work, which 
has always been necessary to keep up the surround- 
ings of our school buildings throughout the city, 
has been entirely eliminated. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars placed in the budget 
for improvements, such as the remodeling of toilets 

(Concluded on Page 108) 


equipment and 
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A MODEL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S HOME 
The illustration above is that of a five-room bungalow with bath which serves as 


home for the principal at Elm Grove, Bossier Parish, La. 


The house contains electric 


light, natural gas, and running water, and stands in close proximity to the high- 


school building. 
teachers’ cottage. 


The school group includes not only the school building, but also a 
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The Medart Play- 
ground Equipment 
Catalog is sent free 
on request. It shows 
and describes many 
different pieces and 
combination of play- 
ground apparatus. 


a 


High over the world 
on a modern Magic Carpet ! 


Like A world apart; the play- 
ground is full of adventures 
in Fairyland. Each different 
piece of apparatus is a dif- 
ferent flight of imagination. 
As the swing rides high, what 
a transformation comes... 
on a magic carpet in the sky 
the journey is far and wide 
over the land of Never-Was. 


The playground, stimulating, 
fascinating, is a part of the 
modern educational system; 
building strong bodies and 
active minds. To the continued 
success of the playground the 
Medart Organization contrib- 
utes 56 years of specialized 
manufacturing experience. 


Nar DAT 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKALB STREET e 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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You are Buying More Than Furniture 





HEN you make your selection 

of laboratory furniture for your 
school, you are buying more than 
furniture. You are buying the equip- 
ment upon which the usefulness of 
the school to the community depends. 
The finest school building in the 
world is of little value if the equip- 
ment is inadequate or inferior. 


Sheldon furniture inspires pupils and 
teachers to do their best work. In 
the quality and length of service it 
will give, it will bring the greatest 
educational and financial returns 
from the community investment. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 106) 
in the various schools and other needed improve- 
ments, has been entirely eliminated from this year’s 
budget.’ 

Seventy-five thousand dollars which had been 
placed in the budget for added night-school activ- 
ities in the way of adult education has been entirely 
eliminated. 

—A compromise in the school appropriation war 
between Mayor Braden and the school committee 


of Lowell, Mass., which has been fought since 
January, has been effected recently. Under the 


compromise, the mayor agreed to submit a supple- 
mentary appropriation bill of $35,000 so that the 
schools could continue to function through the year. 
The $35,000 additional is $8,000 less than the 
finance committee recommended and $50,000 less 
than was expended last year, but the sum met the 
approval of the school committee. 

In January last, the mayor cut the school com- 
mittee’s estimate by $112,000, to a point that was 
$86,000 less than was expended in 1928. Since that 
time there had been frequent conferences and argu- 
ments over the school department appropriation. 

—Eugene, Oreg. At the recent election, the 
voters were asked to approve a budget of $162,000. 
A controversy had arisen over the contention that 
the budget is too large, and that it is $72,000 
above the six-per-cent limit. The antibudget forces 
were defeated at a taxpayers’ meeting when it was 
decided to submit the unchanged budget to the tax- 
payers at the election. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has _ re- 
tained the usual eighteen-mill tax rate and the $2 
per capita rate for 1929. 

—Fort Smith, Ark. The school board has adopted 
an eighteen-mill tax levy for school purposes. 

—The southcentral association of Chicago has 
refused to support an appeal of the board of edu- 
cation for an increase in the tax rate from 96 
cents to $1.47 on the ground that the tax rates of 
the city are now dangerously high. The association 
favors closing the schools rather than a raise in 
the tax rate, and points out that financial relief 
for the schools may be had through a revaluation 
of the taxable properties on which the 1928 rev- 
enues will be provided. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
entered upon a program of expenditures for capital 
improvements and loans for school expenses, which 
on July 1, placed the schools at a low ebb in 
financial resources. For expenditures since January 
1 of $1,180,000, through bond issues for building 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


and improving schools, the taxpayers in 1930 will 
be assessed 1.75 cents more in taxes. 

The July 1 borrowing limit of $234,799 was 
reached by the authorization of bonds amounting 
to $995,000, and by $180,000 issued since January 
1, and by a loan of $800,000 to meet operating 
expenses until the fall installment of taxes comes 
due. 

—Lowell, Mass. A curtailment of school activ- 
ities has been found necessary through the ac- 
ceptance by the mayor and school committee of a 
compromise budget reducing the appropriation to 
approximately $50,000 below last year’s expen- 
ditures. 

—Stamford, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $1,272,861 for the school 
year 1929-30. 

—Boston, Mass. The total cost of the schools 
this year will be $20,645,314, according to business 
manager Alexander M. Sullivan. The total cost is 
about $500,000 over last year. The cost for 
maintenance alone, exclusive of lands, plans, and 
construction of buildings, as well as alterations, 
furniture, and fixtures, will amount to $15,407,891. 
The total cost for lands, plans, and construction 
of school buildings for the year will cost $3,500,- 
000, in addition to maintenance, and alterations, 
ete., will cost $1,737,422. 

The largest item in the budget in the mainte- 
nance appropriation of $15,407,891 is for salaries 
of principals, teachers, and members of the super- 
vising staff. The salary item will reach a total of 
$11,859,843. Other items in the maintenance budget 
include $910,277 for custodians and matrons; and 
the salaries of administrative officers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and other employees which will reach a 
total of $392,952. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school system faces a 
possible curtailment of some of its activities due 
to a serious lack of funds. Mr. G. A. Gesell, busi- 
ness manager of the board, pointed out that the 
schools will receive $400,000 from the extra mill 
levy, which will be used up for automatic salary 
increases. 

—Sioux City, Iowa. The local school system will 
be the heaviest loser if the local national banks 
win their five suits now pending in the courts. 
The suits have been brought by five national banks 
and are for the recovery of taxes to the amount 
of $108,706. As the school board receives about 40 
per cent of the tax affected by the cases, it would 
be the heaviest loser by $50,000. 





The school board of Scotia, N. Y., has adopted 
a budget, of which $153,932 will be raised by 
taxation. The balance is obtained from state 
sources. 

—Shreveport, La. The school board has effected 
a reduction in the building-fund tax rate in five 
school districts of Caddo parish. The reductions 
amount to 54 mills. The school board has voted to 
expend not more than $2,400 for equipping twelve 
school cafeterias with cash registers. The registers 
are intended to provide a written record of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the cafeterias. 
Minneapolis, Minn. For the first time in years, 
the school board has asked for a 22-mill tax rate, 
the maximum under the law. An increase of $100,- 
000 has been made in the fund for painting, im- 
provement, and maintenance of equipment. 


—Chicago, Ill. The depleted condition of the 
school funds has resulted in drastic economies by 
the school board. Beginning May 15, all school 
playgrounds were closed because of a lack of funds 
for their operation. The board voted to distribute 
script pay to employees of the building depart- 
ment who have not been paid for seven weeks. 
Those who have been given these notes must hold 
them until the school board has the money to 
meet them. , 





—Boston, Mass. The school board has appro- 
priated $202,427 for administration expenses for 
the schoolhouse department for plans, construction 
work, and land for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929. 
The items include salaries for construction em- 
ployees, an additional appropriation for office 
expenses, and traveling expenses. 

—Duquesne, Pa. The school board has adoptea 
a tax levy for 1929 of sixteen mills on property, 
estimated to bring $347,717, and $3 per capita, 
estimated to bring $16,857, or a total from the levy 
of $364,467. . 

—The Illinois legislature has approved a bill 
providing an appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
school purposes. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has been 
asked to approve a preliminary budget of $23,229,- 
000 presented by Mr. G. A. Gesell, clerk of the 
board. The largest item in the budget is $13,575,- 
000 for field expenses and for automatic increases 
in the salary schedule. The budget includes an 
appropriation of $2,921,000 for the maintenance of 
buildings and equipment, and $1,933,000 for operat- 
ing expenses. 
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Turn to LYON jw, 
Quiet STEEL LOCKERS 


that cost practically 
nothing for up-keep 
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w up-keep is a feature of Lyon Steel Lockers. They have strong steel frames 






oO : be 7 
L and rigid doors that close quietly against silencers. Their locking devices 
and their finishes are durable. As the years pass, the cost of furnishing fine i 
, 
locker accommodations to each pupil drops lower and lower. Lyon Steel Ss 
. ‘ iF “LYON STEEL 
Economical, also, is Lyon Steel Storage & FOLDING CHAIRS 
a 
ve 
gi 


Lockers are a true economy . 
Equipment — steel shelving for supplies, cabinets for the teachers’ use, 


basket racks for gymnasiums, folding chairs for assembly rooms. . . In 


planning your locker installation — and in solving your other storage 
needs—you can have the help of Lyon Representatives, who have co- 
operated with school boards, superintendents and architects all 


over the country. Write about your needs and we will send you 


= 
¥ 
‘ 
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LYON DESK-H!I CABINET 
FOR TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 
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complete information. 






INCORPORATED 


Lyon METAL PRODUCTS. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT 


STEEL STORAGE. 
BASKET RACKS * ee CHATIRS 
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LYON STEEL SHELVING 
FOR STOCKROOMS 





LOCKER S 
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... but only a fence 


enforces satety. 


CHILD’S memory is not depend- 
able. In the excitement of play, 
speeding cars are forgotten. 


Safety does not depend on “remember- 
ing” when the playground is enclosed 
with an Anchor Playground Fence. 
Safety is enforced. Headlong dashes 
are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 


Why carry this responsibility of human 
life? An Anchor Fence will relieve you 
of it. The complete Anchor National 
Fencing Service is at your call. Wire 
or write our nearest office today. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; New- 
ark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 


: San 
Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local directory. 


‘ 
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The 3 point Partition 


— silent 
— sound proof 
— no floor track 


N no other partition do you get all three of 
I these features so perfectly combined. The 

partition moves out silently and easily by the 
simple turning of a handle or by motor power. 
Once closed even the loudest sounds are unheard 
on the other side of the partition. When open 
there is nothing to mar the floor or interfere 
with its use for any other purpose. Before you 
buy partitions investigate the Horn Selfold. The 
more you know about them the more they will 
appeal to you. 





Trig arrarge mart «3 7208 

fo € by t7@ 190 OF two 
large Soureproct HORN 
FOLOING PART/T/ONS, 


“Standard Tyre A Fartition * 





Horn Selfold Partitions make 100% use of floor space. The 
same space can be used for several different purposes, as 
clearly shown by this floor plan of an installation in the 
Parma Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 







Horn Folding Partition Co., 
FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


— oom oe oe oe os oe oe ee ——---4 


| Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Please send information about your sound proof, silent, 
| mechanically operated folding partition. 
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at in Norfolk, Virginia 
they choose Miller Wardrobes ~ 


HERE’S the new LaFayette School, Norfolk, designed by Peebles & 
Ferguson. Miller School Wardrobes were specified by the architects 
and installed by R. R. Richardson & Co., general contractors. 
Thus in Norfolk, school authorities endorse the Miller— the ward- 
robe with the multiple operation and single control. The master 
door of the Miller School Wardrobe opens and closes all the doors. 
One lock on the master door locks or unlocks all the doors. The 
teacher controls the wardrobe because she holds the key to the 
master door. While assuring perfect ventilation for the schoolroom, 
the Miller Wardrobe also protects the pupils’ clothing, prevents petty 


pilfering and supplies added blackboard space. Write for CatalogW-7. 123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 





Teachers Encouraged to Study 


The school board of Rock Island, Ill., has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which encourages 
additional training on the part of teachers on 
the staff. The schedule is in the form of a single- 
salary schedule, providing similar salaries for 
both the high and grade schools for the same 
training and experience. While the maximum 
salaries are relatively low at the present time, it 
is planned to increase them in the near future. 
Since the purpose of the schedule is to encourage 
teachers to take advanced training, it will be the 
policy of the school board to assign teachers to 
positions where their advanced training will 
carry an increase in salary. It is felt that if this 
is not done, teachers will not make the effort to 
take the advanced training. 

Under the schedule, teachers are divided into 
four general classes, as follows: Class D, teach- 
ers with two years of normal-sechool training: 
Class C, teachers with three years of normal- 
school training; Class B, teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree leading to graduate work; and Class 
A, a master’s degree. Class D teachers must have 
completed 60, 70, or 80 semester hours of train- 
ing; Class C teachers, 90, 100, or 110 semester 
hours of training; Class B teachers, 120, 126, 
132, 188, or 144 semester hours of training, the 
last four of which represent graduate work 
which must be taken in an institution with a 
graduate standard; Class A teachers must have 
completed 150 hours of training. 

Under the schedule, teachers with no exper- 
ience, but having 60 semester hours of training, 
will begin at a minimum of $900, will advance to 
$1,000 the first year, $1,050 the second year, 
$1,075 the third year, and $1,100 the fourth 
year. Teachers in Class D, having 70 semester 
hours of training, will begin at $950, will ad- 


vance to $1,050 the first year, $1,100 the second 
year, $1,125 the third year, $1,150 the fourth 
year, and $1,175 the fifth year. 

Teachers in Class C, having 90 semester hours 
of training, will begin at a minimum of $1,050, 
and will advance to $1,150 the first year, $1,250 
the second year, $1,300 the third year, $1,325 the 
fourth year, $1,340 the fifth year, $1,350 the 
fifth year, and $1,375 the sixth year. Teachers 
in Class C, having 100 semester hours of train- 
ing, will begin at a minimum of $1,100, and will 
advance to $1,200 the first year, $1,300 the sec- 
ond year, $1,350 the third year, $1,375 the fourth 
year, $1,390 the fifth year, $1,400 the sixth year, 
$1,450 the seventh year, and $1,500 the eighth 
year. Teachers in Class C, having 110 semester 
hours of training, will begin at a minimum of 
$1,150, and will advance to $1,250 the first year, 
$1,350 the seeond year, $1,400 the third year, 
$1,425 the fourth year, $1,440 the fifth year, 
$1,450 the sixth year, $1,500 the seventh year, 
$1,550 the eighth year, and $1,600 the ninth year. 

Teachers in Class B, having 120 semester 
hours of training, will begin at a minimum of 
$1,200, and will advance to $1,350 the first year, 
$1,500 the second year, $1,600 the third year, 
$1,650 the fourth year, $1,700 the fifth year, 
$1,750 the sixth year, $1,775 the seventh year, 
$1,800 the eighth year, and $1,825 the ninth vear. 
Teachers in Class B, having 126 semester hours 
of training, will begin at a minimum of $1,250, 
and will advance to $1,400 the first year, $1,550 
the second year, $1,650 the third year, $1,700 
the fourth vear, $1,750 the fifth vear, $1,775 the 
sixth vear, $1,800 the seventh year, $1,825 the 
eighth year, and $1,850 the ninth year. Teachers 
having 132 semester hours of training, will begin 
at a minimum of $1,300, and will advance to 











$1,450 the first year, $1,600 the second year, 
$1,700 the third year, $1,750 the fourth year, 


$1,800 the fifth year, $1,825 the sixth year, $1,850 


the seventh year, $1,875 the eighth year, and 
$1,900 the ninth year. Teachers having 138 
semester hours of training, will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,350, and will advance to $1,500 the 
first year, $1,650 the second year, $1,750 the third 
year, $1,800 the fourth year, $1,850 the fifth 
year, $1,875 the sixth year, $1,900 the seventh 
year, $1,925 the eighth year, and $1,950 the ninth 
year. Teachers having 144 semester hours of 
training will begin at a minimum of $1,400, and 
will advance to $1,550 the first year, $1,700 the 
second year, $1,800 the third year, $1,850 the 
fourth year, $1,900 the fifth year, $1,925 the sixth 
year, $1,950 the seventh year, $1,975 the eighth 
year, and $2,000 the ninth year. 

Teachers in Class B, holding a master’s degree, 
and having 150 semester hours of training, will 
begin at a minimum of $1,450, and will advance 
at the rate of $50 per year up to a maximum of 
$2,200 at the end of twelve years. 

Under the rules, teac hers who are unsuccessful 
will be asked to take additional educational 
training, without credit on the salary schedule. 

Degrees will be evaluated by the superintend- 
ent for teachers coming into the school system, 
but a bachelor’s degree will not be counted in 
elementary-school work, unless taken in a teach- 
ers’ training institution. Work taken beyond the 
bachelor’s degree must be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools, if advanced standing is 
desired. 

Teachers who fall in either Class D or C, will 
be given a credit rating of the column in which 
their 1929-30 salary appears the first time. 

Teachers coming into the system will not be 
given an advance standing on experience in the 
local system. Under no case will two years of 
experience in other systems be counted for more 
than one in the local system. 
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Laboratory and Library 





INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK. 


1200 


Peterson Furniture 


for 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW’S 
NEEDS ... EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality 
materials, modern approved designs 
and skilled assemblage are used. Over 
thirty-seven years of laboratory and 


library equipment building is your 
guarantee of long satisfactory service. 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 





of laboratory, library, domestic science, and - MAGAZINE 

Practical for chemistry, phys- ‘ fe i 3 L 5042 RACK. 

ies, biology and agricultural vocational equipment will be sent to anv Especially designed for the 
laboratories. Equipped with ¢ children’s Gowaent of the 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 17 marae - arcvhita “A 2e Library. It has ve con- 
ok dan ah eat aa school official or architect upon request. a cemek aaa 
gas cocks. ments, 

LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 
A Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. f 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 





Distributors in: 





Chicago, Illinois. 


LO 





Grand Rapids Minneapolis Kent, O. Richmond, Va. Kansas City 
() Huntington, W. Va. Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha Baton Rouge Denver 
o 
When necessary to secure an experienced man but she would also lose the cost of the course. 


to fill a position in Class B for which a man 
teacher is desired, the superintendent is per- 
mitted to recommend a salary of $250 above the 
schedule, and in Class A, under the same condi- 
tions, a salary of $300 per year above the 
schedule. 

All new teachers coming into the system are 
required to present a doctor’s certificate of good 
health signed by a physician designated by the 
board of education. 

Teachers who are unable to attend to their 
classroom duties because of illness or death in 
the immediate family must notify the principal 
or the superintendent of such absence in order 
that a substitute may be employed. Full pay will 
be allowed for five days each year, such allow- 
ance to be accumulative to twenty days, but in 
ease of sickness of more than five days, a doc- 
tor’s certificate will be required if conditions 
warrant it. Pay for time lost will be deducted at 
the time of disability, to be paid by semesters. 
In ease of sick leave during the first semester, 
five tenths of the amount will be paid at the end 
of the semester, and the remainder at the end of 
the year. Full pay will be forfeited in all eases 
not covered by the rules. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—Postponement of final action on the regulations 
recently prescribed by the board of superintendents 
for the completion of courses affecting the annual 
salary increments of teachers in the New York City 
schools has been requested by the teachers’ council. 
The action has been requested on the grounds that 
the conditions under which the courses are to be 
given work a hardship on the teachers, and that 
they divert control over teachers’ services from the 
school system, where it rightly belongs, to the uni- 
versities and colleges offering the courses. It was 
pointed out that if a teacher should lose the credit 
for having completed a course because of absence 
through illness, on the day of the final examination, 
or for some other reason, she would not only be 
deprived of her annual salary increment of $125, 





Furthermore, she would have no way of making 
up the increment so that she would be out a total 
of $1,400, the loss of that annual increment during 
the life of the salary schedule. 

—Ithaca, N. Y. With the adoption of a single 
salary schedule, the school board has revised the 
salaries upward. Under the plan, all teachers are 
paid the same salary for training and achievement, 
regardless of the grade, department, or subject 
taught. Provision is made that any teacher may 
increase her salary $450 above the service maxi- 
mum. Any teacher may speed up the salary sched- 
ule, that is, a teacher is rated as the pupil is 
rated, and those having the highest rating receive 
the largest annual increase in salary. 

A teacher who meets the conditions may be 
granted a leave of absence of one-half year on full 
salary, or a full year on one-half salary. 

After three years of service, a teacher who is ill 
may draw one half of her salary for a full school 
year; a teacher may draw her salary for one full 
month, and the board will in addition pay one half 
of the salary of a substitute. Teachers who are 
obliged to enter a hospital will receive hospital aid. 

Penns Grove, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a progressive policy in the matter of salary 
increases. More than 90 per cent of the teaching 
staff have signed contracts for the coming school 
vear. 

Conneaut, Ohio. All but three of the 80 school 
teachers on the staff have been given increases in 
salary by the board of education. 

—Leominster, Mass. The school board has given 
increases of $100 to a number of the teachers. 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board has defeated 
a movement to increase the salaries of classroom 
teachers. The board will undertake a study of the 
salary question at a later date. 

Paris, Tenn. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule, providing for average increases 
of $60 per year. The new salary schedule is based 
on training and experience, and provides for pay 
at $65 a month for teachers with no college credits, 
to $120 a month for college graduates with seven 
years’ experience. 

—West Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted salary increases for members of the school 
faculty. The increases are contingent in part on 
the completion of 90 hours of professional study 
approved by the superintendent. 


Definite maximum salaries have been established 
for principals, supervisors, special teachers and 
others not belonging to a group of considerable 
size. The maximum salaries for women with college 
diploma or equivalent training in junior and senior 
high schools is $2,100 and $1,850 respectively. The 
maximum for women teachers with two-year 
normal-school training or equivalent, is $1,850 for 
senior high school, $1,700 for junior high school, 
and $1,700 for elementary grades. 


THE ENGLEWOOD SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Englewood, N. J., has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing for mini- 
mum salaries and annual increments up to the 
maximum salaries. 

Under the schedule, Class A teachers—kinder- 
garten assistants, will receive a minimum of $1,- 
200, with annual increments of $125, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,400 at the end of three years. Class B 
teachers—grade six, will receive a minimum of 
$1,300, with annual increments of $125, up to a 
maximum of $2,800 at the end of three years. Class 
C teachers—grades seven and eight, will receive 
a minimum of $1,400, with annual increments of 
$125, up to a maximum of $3,000 at the end of 
three years. Class D teachers—high school, will 
receive a minimum salary of $1,500, with annual 
increments of $150, up to a maximum of $3,600 at 
the end of three years. 

Special teachers of music, drawing, physical 
training, and manual arts, come under the same 
schedule as that of the class in which the major 
portion of their work is done. 

Under the rules governing the schedule, it is pro- 
vided that credit will be given for courses approved 
by the committee, and only such courses as have 
a direct bearing on the teacher’s work will be con- 
sidered. Courses will be approved only when taken 
at a time when attendance does not interfere with 
the teacher’s regular work, but courses on after- 
noons of school days may be taken in exceptional 
cases with the approval of the committee. 

Not more than fifteen credits may be taken to- 
ward the higher maximum for work done prior to 
September 1, 1928, and not more than six credits 
for work done prior to employment by the school 
board. 

No teacher may advance from one maximum to 
another until one year has been completed at the 
salary of the preceding maximum. Initial salaries 

(Concluded on, Page 114) 
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Classroom Capacity is increased 
through the installation of the 


LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR 


To the 


School Supply 
Distributor 


With the increasing demand for the 
Law Chair, there is a very worth- 
while opportunity for the progressive 
school equipment dealer. We are now 
concluding territory arrangements 
with those who qualify. Full details 
will be sent promptly upon request. 











These two questions confront the great majority of 
school executives today: 


First: How can we stretch present facilities 
to accommodate more students? 


Second: Will the equipment we are now install- 


ing provide for the most economical 
use of available space? 


Problems of classroom capacity resolve themselves into problems 
of seating. Obviously, the solution of such problems lies in that 


particular type of seating which requires a minimum of floor 
space, 


The ordinary type of loose chair or stool is the most extrava- 
gant usurper of space. Such equipment takes up from 60 to 
80% of the floor area of the average school room in that the 
chairs must be pushed back away from the table until sufficient 
space is available for arising or sitting. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair requires but a minimum of twenty- 
two inches in which to operate efficiently. It can be occupied or 
vacated by means of a ninety degree turn, the pupil arising from 
or occupying the chair from a side position. The minimum of 
space required permits of the closer spacing of tables or desks. 
In the average classroom this provides for the placing of an addi- 
tional row of tables, an increase in pupil capacity that is worthy 
of careful consideration. 


An exclusive feature of the Law Non-Colliding Chair is the fact 
that it cannot come into contact with the desk or table top, no 
matter in what position the chair may be. This prevents mutila- 
tion of table edges and of the chair itself. The economy in repair 


and maintenance expense is a feature that is too important to 
overlook. 


Whether you are considering the purchase of new equipment, or 
are merely planning to replace equipment that has out-lived its 
usefulness, it will pay you well to investigate the many advan- 
tages of the Law Non-Colliding Chair. It is especially recom- 
mended for Biology, Chemistry, Commercial, Domestic Science, 
General Science and Physics Departments. Copy of our new 
catalog of school seating equipment, together with full particu- 


lars on the Law Non-Colliding Chair will be sent promptly and 
without obligation. 


The B. L. Marble Chair Co. 


School Seating Division 
Bedford, Ohio 


THe B. L. Marsre CHatk COMPANY, 
School Seating Division, 

Bedford, Ohio. 

Please send me your catalog describing the 
Law Non-Colliding Chair and other types of 
school seating. 


NAME 
PosITION 
SCHOOL OR ADDRESS 
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Manufacturing Facilities 


HE making of dependable laboratory fur- 

niture requires not only an experienced en- 
gineering organization, skilled workmanship, and 
the use of good materials, but an intelligent 
combination of these things. In specifying Welch 
laboratory furniture made in Manitowoc, you 
are guaranteed this combination—vyou are as- 
sured of substantially built equipment that is 
long lived, even under the most severe use and 
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WELCH LABORATORY FURNITURE 


heart of the woodworking districts, affords us a 
plentiful supply of highly skilled cabinet makers, 
finishers and other artisans. Our plant is arranged 
and equipped with the most modern machinery 
necessary to manufacture laboratory furniture 
quickly and economically. Visitors are always 
welcome at the factory. 


Service Department 





July, 1929 














various pieces of laboratory furniture, together 
with the roughing-in points for all plumbing, 
electricity, gas, etc., as required for the various 
equipment specified. 

Architects and buyers are relieved of all of the 
details incident to planning and arranging the 
various departments that we equip. Our plan- 
ning and installation department carries work 
through to completion covering the actual in- 
stallation and the giving of engineering service 
and inspection even after the work is completed. 














treatment. 







utation for the highest 
known. 

















Our Factory 


UR factory is at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. This insures ex- 
cellent shipping facilities over 
two railways and four steamship 
lines. Its locatiqn, which is in the 





Some Typical Installations 


Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich. 
New West High School, Columbus, O. 









McKinley High School, 
| Washington, D. C. 
| Corpus Christi High School, | 






Corpus Christi, Texas 









Factory 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





We have been manxfacturing laboratory furnt- 
ture for a number of years and in April, 1928, 
we took over the Wiese Laboratory Furniture 
Company of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, whose rep- 
quality is universally 


RAINED engineers and designers of many 
vears’ experience are available to contrac- 
tors, architects and buyers, for consulting and 
advising services in reference to laboratory 
equipment without charge or obligation. This 
includes suggestive layout plans showing the 




















No. 2100 CHEMISTRY DESK 


An inexpensive Chemistry Desk of excellent design and expert craftsmanship 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Successors to Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 


1516 Orleans Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


ested in Laboratory, Vocational and Library 
Furniture. 


upon request. In it vou will find a complete 
line of laboratory furniture for your various 









Catalog F 


COPY of our 1928-29 editson of Catalog F 
should be in the hands 0) everyone inter- 


It will be sent promptly, prepaid, 


departments, giving in concise 
terms the exact construction of 
each piece. The many illustra- 
tions will give you a clear idea 
of the completed furniture. 






Sales Representatives 
in the 
principal cities, 
at your service, 
without obligation. 
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depend upon experience and training. In general, 
the initial salary will not exceed the present sala- 
ries of teachers already in the service, who have 
had equivalent experience and training. A teacher 
may be given a higher salary for faithful and 
meritorious service, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools and the teachers’ com- 
mittee of the board. All increases in salary will be 
given by the board of education upon the rec- 
ommendation of the committee and the superin- 
tendent. 

No teacher or supervisor will be considered elig- 
ible for any of the supermaximum increments un- 
less he or she has taught at least five years in the 
local school system. The following qualifications 
are taken into consideration in making recom- 
mendations for any increment: (1) Ability to 
teach; (2) Ability to manage; (3) General and 
school interests; (4) Professional improvement; 
(5) Professional loyalty; (6) health (freedom 
from absence); (7) quality of the preparation for 
work. Teachers without experience are ineligible to 
any of the positions, except that of kindergarten 
assistant. A minimum of one year’s successful 
experience is required. Teachers in the elementary 
and intermediate schools must have a _normal- 
school training, and teachers in the high school 
must be college graduates. In the case of teachers 
of the special subjects, it is required that they have 
complete and thorough training in their special 
subjects in institutions of recognized standing. 


PRINCETON ADOPTS NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The school board of Princeton, N. J., has adopted 
a new salary schedule, providing for classification 
of teachers and definite salaries for approved train- 
ing in normal school or college. 

Under the schedule, Class A teachers must have 
two years’ training beyond the high school and 
must possess a diploma from a two-year course in 
a normal school. These teachers will receive a mini- 
mum salary of $1,300, with annual increments of 
$100, up to a maximum of $2,500. 

Teachers in Class B are required to have three 
years’ preparation beyond the high school, with 
a diploma from a three-year course in a normal 
school. These teachers will be paid a minimum of 


$1,450, with annual increments of $125, up to a 
maximum of $2,825. 

Teachers in Class C must have four years’ prep- 
aration beyond the high school, with a bachelor’s 
degree from an approved college. These teachers 
will receive a minimum salary of $1,600, with an- 
nual increments of $150, up to a maximum of 
$3,100. 

Teachers in Class D consist of teachers of non- 


academic subjects who are required to present 
special certificates issued by the State of New 
Jersey. These teachers will be paid a minimum 
salary of $1,200, with an increment of $100, $125, 
or $150, at the discretion of the board of educa- 
tion upon the recommendation of the supervising 
principal, approved by the teachers’ committee. 
The maximum salary, under the rules, must not 
exceed that specified in Class C. 





THE JUDGE REEVES LAW SCHOOL AT LITCHFIELD, MASS. BUILT IN 1784 
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NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 


MODERNIZE 
Old Buildings 


ANY a structure is “old” because it lacks up- 
to-date equipment. But replace the worn out 
wooden lockers and obsolete cloak racks with mod- 
ern STEEL lockers—neat, sanitary, space-saving, 
fire-resistive, theft-preventing—and you will have 
taken an important first step towards rehabilitating 
one of these old buildings and placing it on a par 
with the schools of today. 






This requires but a small investment. And the psy- 
chological time to do this is now. 


wT VW 


NORWEST STEEL LOCKERS ARE BUILT TO LAST 


They are your best “buy,” because they are honestly, ruggedly built THROUGHOUT. 
There are no “weak spots.” Every form of use and misuse has been anticipated and pro- 
vided for. All parts of our lockers which are subject to wear or strain are reinforced. 


nomical “buy.” 





Norwest Locker. 





The locking mechanism is quiet—foolproof. 
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Norwest Steel 
Lockers help 
modernize a Chi- 


cago School. 





Frames have ample rigidity. Doors—the 
vital part of a locker—are extra strong. An installation of NORWEST Steel Lockers, 
Shelving or Gym equipment, therefore, proves lastingly satisfactory, and a most éco- 


Ask us to tell you how an old school can be rehabilitated with modern steel equipment, also 
to send catalogs showing complete NORWEST line of Steel Lockers and Storage Equipment. 


NORTH WESTERN STEEL Prooucts G0, 


Subsidiary of the North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


_ . 1264 OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
ingle Tier 
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COURT UPHOLDS TEACHERS’ PRIOR 
SERVICE RIGHTS 

—Two important decisions affecting the pension 
rights of teachers have been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of New York in actions brought by 
Eleanor G. Sullivan and Louis Taylor against the 
teachers’ retirement board. 

In deciding the Sullivan suit, the Court estab- 
lished the rule that where a teacher holds a prior 
service certificate which contains errors in computa- 
tion not induced by fraud on her part, the teachers’ 
retirement board is bound by the certificate, unless 
its accuracy is questioned within one year from the 
date of issuance. 

In the Taylor case, it was held that welfare or- 
ganizations, such as the teachers’ welfare loan fund, 
cannot be named as beneficiaries of a teachers’ re- 
tirement benefits beyond the amount to which the 
teacher is indebted to such organization, 


In the Sullivan case, the deceased teacher had 
been credited with about 16 years, 3 months of ser- 
vice, whereas a check revealed that Miss Sullivan 
had slightly less than 16 years of service. In the 
Taylor case, action was brought by the treasurer 
of the teachers’ welfare loan fund, to compel the 
retirement board to pay it $12,355, the amount left 
in the will of the late Camille F. Howells. The de- 
cision was based on a statute which does not allow 
an unincorporated association of a charitable na- 
ture to be a residuary legatee under a will. The 
deceased teacher had named her estate as benefi- 
ciary of her pension benefits. She was retired in 
March, 1927, and a short time later asked the wel- 
fare loan fund to advance her $100 a month for the 
rest of her life, or until she could be reinstated as 
a teacher. On the same day she drew a will naming 
the fund as residuary legatee. Under the arrange- 
ment, the teacher received only $100 prior to her 
death, so that if the designation had proved valid, 
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KIMBALL-CHICAGO 


Established 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
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PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 
No. 811 with Masterkeyed Locks—When a large number of students are to be accommodated in different 
sections, this desk is particularly adapted, accommodating 16 students working 4 at one time. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


809-810 Kimball Bldg., 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


Division of Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture 


the welfare loan fund would have received $12,355 
for the $100 loan. In holding that the fund could 
recover the $100 actually loaned the teacher, the 
court declared the insurable interest of the teach- 
ers’ welfare loan fund is determined by the amount 
of the lebt. As an unincorporated voluntary associa- 
tion, the teachers’ welfare loan fund could not be- 
come a residuary legatee under the terms of the 
will. 
RULES GOVERNING SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE OF TEACHERS 

Supt. William J. O’Shea, of New York City, has 
announced the approval of new regulations to 
govern satisfactory service of teachers and_ to 
determine the salary increments within the salary 
schedule after September 1, 1930. 

The regulations apply to the services of teach- 
ers for each salary year after permanent appoint- 
ment within the schedule, and will continue 
throughout the span of the schedule under which 
the teacher is paid. They are applicable to all reg- 
ular, special, and supervisory teachers, and to 
teacher-clerks, junior clerks, laboratory assistants, 
library assistants, placement and _ investigation 
assistants, in all kinds and types of school organ- 
ization. 

In determining satisfactory service of teachers 
for the purpose of salary increments, the items 
of service will be considered and rated as follows: 
(1) Professional Attitude; (2) Instruction; (3) 
Discipline; (4) Personal Attributes; (5) Routine. 
Professional attitude, instruction, and discipline 
are regarded as major considerations, as noted on 
the official rating blank. 

No salary increment shall be given unless the 
teacher concerned receives a general rating satis- 
factory to the board of superintendents, based upon 
these items. 

The teacher’s service will not be considered as 
satisfactory, unless and until the teacher concerned 
presents evidence of the successful completion of 
a course of study of thirty hours of cultural or 
technical study, approved by the board of superin- 
tendents, for the salary year, or alternate service 
as follows: 

1. The successful completion of an examination 
for a higher license, to be credited as an equivalent 
course of study for the two salary increments next 
following the completion. 

2. The successful completion, within a_ salary 
year, of a research project, undertaken at the re- 


306-308 So. Wabash Ave., 






quest of the superintendent of schools, or with his 
approval, or under his direction, may be credited 
as an equivalent course of study for one salary 
increment. 

3. The publication of a book of professional or 
cultural value, which may be credited as an equiv- 
alent course of study for two successive salary 
increments, subject to the approval of the board 
of superintendents. 

4. The holding of a master’s degree in arts or 
science, from a college or university recognized by 
the board of regents, to be credited as an equiv- 
alent course of study for three successive incre- 
ments. 

5. The holding of a doctor’s degree in _philos- 
ophy or science from a college or university rec- 
ognized by the board of regents, may be credited 
as an equivalent course of study for the entire span 
of a salary schedule. 

6. A home-study extension course equivalent to 
thirty hours of cultural or technical study, con- 
ducted by a college or university, and credited as 
an equivalent course of study for one salary incre- 
ment, provided that only two home-study extension 
courses may be credited during the entire span of 
the salary schedule under which the teacher is 
serving. 

7. The giving of a course of thirty hours in 
a college or university recognized by the board of 
regents may be credited as an equivalent course of 
study for one salary increment, if approved by 
the board of superintendents. 

8. Evidence of the successful completion of a 
course of thirty hours as specified, may be presented 
by the teacher to the principal, or to a director 
concerned, for verificatfon and approval when a 
report on approval of service for salary increase is 
made. 

Approved courses, undertaken after permanent 
appointment within a schedule, and _ successfully 
completed within three years immediately prior 
to September 1, 1930, may be credited by the board 
of superintendents toward satisfactory service for 
salary increments after September 1, 1930, on the 
basis of thirty hours of study for each salary 
increment. 5 : 


Chicago. 


A course of cultural or technical study approved 
by the board of superintendents will be understood 
to mean a course conducted by a colloge or uni- 
versity recognized by the board of regents, or con- 
ducted by an institution or association for the pro- 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 


VERY fraction of an inch of adjustability on this mod- 

ern desk set is practical and usable. The range on the 
desk sizes is from 20 inches (which suits the very lowest 
grades) to 30 inches (which will accommodate adults). 
The adjustment range on the chair accurately corresponds 
to that of the desk, thus assuring maximum usability. . . . 
Then, too, the adjustment range on each size of the Unit 
Movable generously overlaps the size above or below it and, 
consequently, permits a leeway of one or more grades. This 
flexibility of adjustment makes it easy to correctly seat any 
pupil and permits the use of one size desk in many more 
grades than the average desk set. . . . Before deciding 
on your school seating, get ull the facts on adjustment, as 
well as construction, adaptability, and usefulness. Ask your 
nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office to explain to you in 
detail about the advantages of our new Unit Movable and 

many other modern, practical school desks 
which we manufacture. 


reatest 


‘Tange of 
adjustment 
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Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich, 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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HARRIS 


Snug, Light and Well 
Ventilated Classrooms 





Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 


(Continued from Page 116) 
motion of literature, art, science, history, or similar 
purpose, chartered or registered by the board of 
regents, or conducted under the direction of the 
board of education of the city of New York, upon 
the recommendation of the board of superin- 
tendents. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has com- 
pleted arrangements for granting a total of $10,- 
000 in bonuses for travel or study to teachers dur- 
ing the summer. 

Under the plan, a bonus of $100 will be given 
for five semester hour credits of colloge credit in 
a recognized college or normal school. A bonus of 
$100 will be given for any one of the following 
trips: 

a) Attendance at all of the sessions of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Education Association 
in Atlanta. 

b) A visit to Monticello at Mt. Vernon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. 

c) A week in Boston, including side trips to 
Concord, Lexington, and Plymouth. 

A bonus of $200 will be given for travel in 
Europe. All applications, up to ten in number, for 
the bonus will be given. On the other bonuses for 
travel, the applicants will be preferred who have 
not yet enjoyed a summer bonus. As in previous 
awards, length of service in the schools will be 
the deciding factor. 

—All records of the number applying for license 
to teach in New York City schools were broken 
when 3,563 applicants presented themselves. A year 
ago there were 3,230 applicants and in 1927, 2,425, 
while in June, 1926, there were only 1,272. In spite 
of the fact that there is a waiting list of more 
than 2,000 names at the present time and another 
thousand names will probably be added before the 
results of the examinations being given today are 
known, the number of applicants continues to in- 
crease steadily. 

—Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
amended the rules governing the employment of 
teachers in order to permit special salary increases 
for merit. The amendment provides for a salary 
schedule for advisory purposes only as a guide to 
the board in the readjustment of schedules. 
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Safe-Modern- Economical 


UNIT-BUILT 


America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, per- 


fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 
yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 


by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 
Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


NEW YORK 


Under the amendment, teachers rated as poor 
will not be reemployed; those rated as fair will 
be reemployed at no increase in salary; and those 
rated as good will be reemployed with increases in 
salary as the board may determine; teachers of 
exceptional ability who have pursued further train- 
ing courses will be given special consideration upon 
recommendation of the superintendent. 

—Alliance, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a revised schedule of salaries, providing for an in- 
crease of $8,000 over last year. The schedule takes 
the form of a sliding salary scale. 

—Mobridge, 8. Dak. Members of the teaching 
staff who wish to improve are given the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a $30 bonus for taking six semester 
hours of work during the summer at some reputable 
institution of higher learning. Before leaving for 
summer school, each teacher must make arrange- 
ments with the superintendent in regard to the 
work to be undertaken. A special bonus is given to 
each teacher who has lost no time, throngh illness 
or other reason, during the school year. 

—Miss Mary P. Dunbar has retired from the 
faculty of the Hastings, N. Y., schools after a 
service of 49 years to the school system of the 
community. The school board in a fitting way gave 
publie recognition of her long and faithful service. 

—Miss Anna Etzensperger, 70, a veteran school 
teacher of Cleveland, Ohio, retired at the end of 
the school year after completing 51 years of service 
in the city schools. Miss Etzensperger retires at 
this time because she has reached the age limit. 
Miss Etzensperger was graduated from the normal 
school in 1878. From 1894 to 1905 she was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Cleveland Normal Train- 
ing School. For the past five years she had taught 
in the Dunham School. 

—Neponset, Ill. The school board has ruled that 
hereafter no married women will be appointed to 
teaching positions. Married teachers already on the 
staff will be retained for the next year. 

—The reorganization of the state board of edu- 
cation of Texas, under a bill submitted by Senator 
Margie Neal, has been approved by the state senate. 
Under the Neal bill, the board will hereafter be 
composed of nine members, to be appointed by the 
governor instead of the present exofficio group of 
state officials. The bill intends that the board shall 
have the new duties of studying and recommending 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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financial needs of state educational institutions, of 
proposing new institutions, and the elimination of 
needless or wasteful duplication of work. 


DEATH OF MR. LEE 

Mr. Louis Briggs Lee, who had been active in the 
schoolbook business for the past 34 years, died at 
his home at Oak Park, Ill., on April 25. 

Mr. Lee was graduated from Michigan University 
in 1888 and immediately entered the teaching 
profession. He was principal of the high schools at 
Flint, Mich., and Decatur, lll. Later he entered the 
schoolbook business in the high-school field for the 
American Book Company, where he had remained 
for the past 34 years. 

Mr. Lee was made manager of the Chicago 
branch of the firm in 1914, and in 1917 was elected 
managing director. He had held the office of vice- 
president since 1919. 

The following paragraphs are typical of the 
expressions received by Mr. Lee’s former associates: 

“I have held Mr. Lee in the highest esteem not 
only because of his special business ability but also 
because of his very fine personal traits.” 

“Mr. Lee was recognized by all who knew him as 
a man of exceptional character and ability.” 

“This news brings sorrow to his multitude of 
friends. I have known Mr. Lee since the early days 
of my work in Michigan, and have always enjoyed 
his friendship and appreciated his ability, profes- 
sional spirit, and fine character. His death brings 
great loss to the profession.” 

“T was very fond of him personally and always 
greatly appreciated his professional counsel. There 
were few men in the educational profession with 
whom I had more intimate confidences.” 

“T shall always remember him as one of my 
early advisers and most helpful friends. His advice 
and counsel were always most helpful.” 

“We have received the announcement of the death 
of your Mr. Lee and write to extend our sincere 
sympathy in the sorrow that has come to you and 
the loss to education.” 

“The Lindblom High School mourns with you in 
the loss of such a splendid administrator as Louis 
Briggs Lee, who recently died.” 

“During my pleasant association with the Amer- 
ican Book Company Mr. Lee impressed me as being 
a kindly administrator. His loss will be keenly felt 
by the Company and by his many friends among 
bookmen and educators.” 
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Buy BERLOY 


A Complete Line of 
Safes 
Wardrobe Cabinets 
Steel Desks 
Filing Equipments 
Shelving 
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SHOP EARLY ? GET RID OF THIS HUMP 


RIGHT NOW /S THE TIME TO BUY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





The law of Supply and De- 
mand operates just as well BUY ow BUY LATER 


in the school market a 







a See, — I=, 

ae ad iis FULL STOCKS DEPLETED STOCKS 
¢ Demand Curve is 

“ate emia d Ge NO SUBSTITUTES SUBSTITUTION 

leading school supply man HIGH QUALITY LOWER QUALITY 

ufacturers and dealers. PROMPT DELIVERY DELAYED DELIVERY 

The hump in September is LOW PRICES HIGHER PRICES 






unhealthy for the school 

burernitneanscongetion, SATISFACTION DISAPPOINTMENT 
delay and disappointment. 
Buy your 1929-30 school 
equipment and supplies 
now when Demand is low 
and Supply is high. 
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~~» and buy 
© EARLY 


Your summer remodeling task will soon be at 
hand. Don’t do your purchasing too late and be 


delayed in completing your plans for a better 
school. 


We urge you to communicate with the nearest 
Berloy Branch now and take advantage of the ex- 
pert advice offered by our free planning service. 
Allow us to assist you in laying out your new locker 
additions and in picking out the right Berloy 
Locker for your needs. 


The chart above proves that by buying Lockers 
and other school equipment now, you can secure 
the advantage of real service on your requirements. 








MFG. COMPANY 
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BRANCHES 
Boston Los Angoles 
Chicage Minneapolis 


Cleveland New York 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Jacksonville Roanoke 
Kansas City San Francisco 
St. Louls 





Export Dept. — Canton, Ohio. 
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Bleachers of Steel for 
Any Seating Need 


Portable — Semi-Portable — Note, from the photographs 
Permanent Steel Bleachers shown here, the broad wooden 
that provide safety and com- seats, and the footboards 





Above: Coldwell “L Twin’ Motor Lawn Mower and 


fort for any number of spec- which extend far down enough Roller. Mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. With 
7 * gang units attached, as shown in picture, machine 
tators at any kind of event. to insure leg comfort. cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


The Semi-Portable and _ the 


Portable Bleachers are easily Moreover, these Steel Bleach- 


erected. They can be left up ers are reasonable in price. 


for years, or taken down from Send for illustrated data. A dependable investment for 
eee schools and colleges 


PORTABLE — SEMI-PORTABLE — PERMANENT ECAUSE of their dependability, exclu- 
STEEL BLEACHERS sive features and trouble-proof construc- 

tion, Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers and 

Circle A Products Corporation, 600 So. 25th Street Rollers do a better job in less time and at the 
Newcastle, Indiana lowest possible maintenance cost. Widely 


used by schools and colleges for athletic fields, 
lawns, tennis courts, football fields, ete. Un- 
excelled for trimming and terrace work. 


A demonstration on your own 
grounds involves no obligation. 
Write us! Literature on request. 
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THE TENURE OF CITY Y SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS 


Is there any relationship between size of city 
and tenure in office of the superintendent of 


schools? The occasional dismissal of a superin- 
tendent of schools on political or other grounds, 
and the frequent resignation of a superintendent 
to accept a position at a better salary cause this 
question to arise frequently. 

Until recently, data relative to this point was 
not available. The list of members in the 1929 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association includes 
1,679 city superintendents of schools. Each mem- 
ber of the department was asked to list his col- 
lege degrees and to state the year when he en- 
tered upon his present position. The great ma- 
jority complied with the request, and this infor- 
mation relative to each member was included in 
the yearbook. Miss Margaret M. Alltucker, in a 
late issue of School and Society, writes in part 
as follows: 

The data shows that the median length of time 
that 1,871 city superintendents of schools have 
been in their present positions is seven years, or 
Since 1922. For cities above 5,000 in population, 
the median tenure of superintendents of schools 
in present positions is eight years, or since 1921. 
It was found that 1921 was the median year of 
entrance on present positions for superintend- 
ents of schools in cities of four population 
groups above 5,000. In cities of less than 5,000 
population, the superintendent of schools holds 
his position a much shorter time. For 320 super- 
intendents of schools in cities with a population 


TOWN OF WEBB SCHOOL—OLD FORGE, N. Y. 
“AIR-AN-LITE” DOUBLE ROLL SHADE. 
“LIFETIME” CANVAS CLOTH. 
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of 2,500 to 5,000, the median length of service in 
present positions is six years, or since 1923. For 
209 superintendents of schools in villages of less 
than 2,500 population, the median length of 
service in present positions is five years, or since 
1924. 

Of the 1,371 city superintendents of schools 
listed as members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and for whom year of entrance on pres- 
ent position is given in the 1929 yearbook, Ed- 
ward C. Glass holds the record of longest service 
in his present position. He has been superintend- 
ent of schools of Lynchburg, Va., since 1879. 

The data shows that among the superintend- 
ents of schools who have been longest in service 
are Mr. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga., for 
47 years, or since 1882; Mr. Louis J. Rundlett, 
of Coneord, N. H., for 44 years, or since 1885; 
Mr. W. H. Kirk of East Cleveland, Ohio, for 38 
years, or since 1891; Mr. Samuel D. Largent, of 
Great Falls, Mont., for 38 years, or since 1891; 
and Mr. Frank L. Miller, of Harvey, Ill., for 37 
years, or since 1892. 

These long periods of service appear all the 
more remarkable when one considers that 
Nathan Bishop, the first full-time professional 
superintendent of city schools in the United 
States, did not begin his service in Providence, 
Kk. L., until 1839. Previous to that time others 
liad borne the title of superintendent of schools, 
but they were laymen who gave only part of their 
time to the work, after the manner of the acting 
school visitors of New England. 

Of 58 sepenaee of schools in cities over 
100,000 in population, 23, or 40 per cent, have 
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New York 
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doctors’ degrees. It is shown that in cities of over 
30,000 population, superintendents of schools 
have much higher academic degrees than do 
those in the smaller cities. 

Seventeen superintendents of schools in cities 
over 30,000 population have been honored with 


LL.D. degrees, and 29 have earned the Ph.D. or 
Ed.D., or Pd.D. degree. 

Of 1,359 superintendents of schools in cities 
ranging in population from less than 2,500 to 
over 100,000, only 25, or 2 per cent, hold a 
normal-school diploma; the remainder are all 
college graduates, and 733, or 54 per cent, hold 
either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. 


ADOPT SALARY RATES FOR EXECUTIVES 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has adopted 
a new salary schedule for the various departments 
of the administration department. The salaries are 
as follows: 

Department of hygiene—Director (12 months), 
$9,000; assistants, $600-$700; medical service 
supervisor, $4,000; psychological clinic chief (12 
months), $4,800; psychological assistant, $1,920. 

Department of music—Director (10 months), 
$7,500. 

Department of commercial work and handwriting 
—Director (10 months), $7,000. 

Department of nature study and visualization— 
Director (12 months), $6,000; clerks (10 months), 
$1,100. 

Office of Superintendent—Clerks, $1,320; 
associate superintendent, (12 months), $1,680. 

Superintendent of Supplies—Assistant superin- 
tendent, $4,500; storekeeper, $3,200; storeroom 
clerk, $1,320; assistant inspector, $200. 

Secretary’s Department—Accounting department, 
$1,320, $1,500, and $2,000. 


THE REASONS FOR UNEXCUSED ABSENCE 

The research department of the school system at 
St. Paul, Minn., has presented a report giving the 
results of a study of “unexcused” absences in the 
schools. The report shows that, during the school 
year 1928, a total of 6,623 cases of unexcused ab- 
scences was handled by the attendance division, as 
compared with 5,033 cases in 1927. 

In connection with the study, an analysis of the 
factors causing the absences was made. It was 
found that the distribution and 


first 


classification of 
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Thoughtfully — Scientifically Designed and 
Engineered Locker Installations 
Characterize A-S-E « « 








Corridor in the Short- 
ridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
This fine school re- 
cently opened, contains 
installations totaling 
3326 A-S-E Lockers. 








Complete descriptions 
of A-S-E lockers are 
contained in Catalog 
C-25. This and Storage 
Cabinet Catalog C-27 
will gladly be mailed 


on request. ©  % 








Ruggedly reinforced details—based on 
intimate knowlege of school needs, coordinate with 
your present plans to complete a thoroughly satisfactory job. 


cases according to cause is usually left to the in- 
dividual worker, who picks the one which seems 
to be the most outstanding, although several 
factors may be present. For instance, a case may 
be diagnosed as due to poverty and neglect, or to 
truancy (which is defined as willful absence from 
school by the child, on his own volition), yet the 
two often make a vicious circie. The habitual truant 
seldom comes from a prosperous, well-cared-for 
home; when he does, he is usually the exception 
that proves the rule. The factor of poverty, and 
the neglect which often accompanies the inadequate 
income is an important factor in producing illegal 
absence, comprising about one fifth of the cases. 
In many cases, poverty is a relative term, that is 
the income is inadequate because it is poorly 
managed and distributed—a fact which opens up 
the endless possibilities of family case work by 
the school worker. 

The department in its study, found that the num- 
ber of children absent because of employment in 
industry has decreased considerably. Of the year’s 
total, only 269 cases were directly due to the child’s 
working for wages. This decrease has not been at- 
tributed to the child’s greater love for school or to 
his family’s unwillingness to have him earn, but to 
the present industrial conditions, which have 
lessened the demand for child labor, since there 
is an oversupply of unemployed on the market, 
with a corresponding drop in wages. The employer 
does not care to employ a minor with all the red 
tape and restrictions when there are many adequate 
and experienced workers to be obtained. Along with 
this, the department found that there has been a 
growth of appreciation in the values of education; 
public opinion, in approving this, has undoubtedly 
kept many a child in school that even ten or 
fifteen years ago would have been a wage earner 
instead of a student. The supervision of child labor 
by the industrial commission has been credited with 
being responsible for discouraging and making more 
difficult the employment of minors. 

The most colorful and varied cause is that of 
truancy, which represents 776 cases. Beneath the 
surface of each such case is the real underlying 
cause, difficult and sometimes impossible to fathom. 
Clash of personality between the teacher and the 
child is often there—the so-called and overworked 
inferiority complex, the adolescent urge for in- 
dependence, all to be diagnosed by the psychiatrist. 
A change of environment, when in doubt as to the 
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real cause, often proves efficacious, providing as it 
does the necessary shock and stimulus to the poorly 
adjusted mentality. 

The department finds that the types of cases 
remain practically the same from year to year, 
with the number varying. Owing to differences in 
standards of reporting in the different schools, a 
classification according to numbers cannot be ac- 
curate in presenting the entire picture of non- 
attendance throughout the city. 


NEWS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 

-—-Florence, Colo. During the past few years the 
school board has annually been flooded by applica- 
tions for teaching positions. This year, upon the 
suggestion of Supt. D. A. Hessick, it was ordered 
that all applicants pass an intelligence test to 
determine their fitness for the positions. As a re- 
sult, nearly one hundred Otis self-administering 
tests were given. Thirty per cent of the applicants 
took the test, with accepted candidates ranging in 
I. Q. from 109 to 128. The plan served to eliminate 
seventy per cent of the applicants, leaving only 
those who were interested and ready to comply. 
The plan will be continued in force next year. 

—tThe U. S. Department of the Interior, in Circu- 
lar No. 11, 1929, gives the results of a study of 
per capita costs in teacher-training institutions 
during the school year 1927-28. The study shows 
that five state normals with an average enrollment 
of fewer than 200 students, have an average per 
capita cost of $324.43 for the year for all current 
expenditures; 20 schools with an enrollment of be- 
tween 200 and 399, have an average per capita 
cost of $373.03; 13 schools of between 400 and 
599 have $265.38; 7 schools of between 600 and 799 
have $304.21; and 5 schools with an enrollment 
of 1,000 or more have an average per capita cost 
of $246.74. 

Among the state teachers’ colleges, 16 schools 
with an average annual enrollment of fewer than 
400 have an average per capita cost of $439.67; 
40 schools with an enrollment of between 400 and 
799 have an average per capita cost of $355.37; 
10 schools of between 1,200 and 1,599 have $233.51; 
10 schools of between 1,600 and 1,999 have $194.80; 
and 7 schools with an enrollment of 2,000 or more 
have an average annual per capita cost of $263.46 
for all current expenditures. 

—A contract for blanket insurance for 780 mem- 
bers of the Syracuse, N. Y., teachers’ association 


has been signed and approved by the association’s 
house of representatives. 

Under the terms of the contract, the insurance 
company will pay $1,000 to the beneficiary of 
each deceased member of the association who signed 
for the insurance, and a monthly indemnity of 
$51.04 for twenty months to members totally dis- 
abled before reaching the age of 60. There are ne 
age limits and all teachers are insurable. No physi- 
cal examination is required, provided teachers sign 
within sixty days. 

The board of examiners of the New York City 
school system has announced the following new 
rule applicable to the employment of teachers: 
“Women applicants for license to teach in the 
public schools, except kindergarten license, may be 
barred if they are less than four feet ten inches 
tall when measured in stocking feet, and men whe 
are less than five feet tall when measured in stock- 
ing feet. Marked overweight or underweight with 
due regard to stature may be considered as a bar 
to obtaining a license.” 

—Lowell, Mass. The mayor and the members of 
the local school board have reached an agreement 
regarding the school appropriation controversy. 
Under the agreement, the mayor will ask the city 
council to approve an order for a supplementary 
appropriation of $35,000 for the school department. 
This is a little less than the finance figures which 
the school board had agreed to accept, and is about 
$50,000 less than the expenditures of last year. At 
the hearings it developed that there was a difference 
of $43,000 between the mayor's budget and_ the 
amount recommended by the finance commission, 
which the school board had agreed to accept. 


—Connellsville, Pa. The school board has 
effected a reduction of two mills in the tax levy, 
making a cut of five mills in four years. The levy 
for next year will be 25 mills, as compared with 
32 mills eight years ago. 

—The school board of Enid, Okla., has approved 
a ten-mill tax levy for school purposes. 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has asked 
the city finance committee to approve the floating 
of a refunding bond issue of $100,000 to pay off 
the school-bond issue due September 1. With the 
retirement of the present bond issue, a new one 
in a different form will be created, to make it 
possible to retire the bonds in regular installments. 
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Savarin afer Savarin 
~ installs WULCAN EQUIPMENT 


as a result of satisfactory operating experience 
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The Savarin Restaurants 
are widely known for the 
excellence of their food 
and service, and the 
handsome appearance of 
their restaurants. In their 
kitchens will be found 
the most modern equip- 
ment, for they have 
found that such equip- 
ment isthe most efhcient, 
economical and satisfac- 
tory in the long run. 
The five Savarin 
Restaurants in New 
York: New York Life 
Insurance Building, 


Graybar Building, Equi- 
table Building, Pennsyl- Incidentally, the Sav- 


vania Station, 25 West An unusual Vulcan installation in the Savarin Restaurant in the New York Life arin supervising chef uses 
33rd Street, and others = Jnsurance Building, New York City, which gives extreme flexibility of operation. a Smoothtop Gas Range 
7 . . _ All top cooking is done on skeleton “Hot Top” ranges, oven cooking, including 

in Philadelphia, Balti- 


roasting, in No. 3799 roasting ovens; all broiling in No. 3756 and No. 3758 in the Savarin Perfect- 
. Radiant Surface Broilers. : : 
more and Washington, fe ing Kitchen. 


use Vulcan “All Hot Top” Ranges, broilers, roasters, When a great organization such as The Sav- 
and other equipment. Vulcans are specified for all arins, Inc. specifies Vulcan, isn’t it worth your while 
Savarins because experience has proven theirlowoper- to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 


ating cost, large capacity, 
great flexibility, ease of 
operation and low up- 
keep cost. 


A recent letter states: 


“We have recently com- 
pleted atthe Savarin Restaurant 
in the New York Life Insur- 
ance Building a large instal- 
lation of Vulcan All Hot Top 
Gas Ranges, including one of 
the new No. 3758 Radiant 
Surface Broilers. We are 
pleased to say that this equip- 
ment is satisfactory in every 
respect. We find the chefs 
like their operation and are 
able to turn out their work 


ina speecy manner.” 





Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Among thousands of users of 
VULCAN cooking 
equipment are: 

Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
University of Delaware, 


Newark, Del. 


Can be furnished 
in Mone! Metal 
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WHEN PLANNING A SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


..- It Will Pay You to Start with VAN EQUIPMENT 


By selecting Van Equipment for your School 
Cafeteria you effect a three-fold economy: 
you are assured of efficient service at low 
operating cost. 


i 


ag ers 


Replacements are rarely if ever necessary. 


CLEVELAND 


The upkeep is negligible. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


She John Van Range @ 


Cincinnat 


DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chicago Sales Office Detroit Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 180 East Larned Street 





The Van Engineering Department will be 
glad to assist you in planning a School Cafe- 
teria which will be adequate for your needs 
and well within your budget. 
tailed information. 


Write for de- 


DALLAS 


WASHINGTON 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD) NEW ORLEANS 


New York Sales Office 
38 Cooper Square 
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ADRIAN SCHOOL CAFETERIA OPERATED 
AT A PROFIT 


The school cafeteria of Adrian, Mich., is located 
in the old Central school building and is in the 
tenth year of its existence. 

The annual reports of the board indicate that the 
cafeteria has been operated at a net profit of $2,- 
637.77, of which $2,631.72 has been reinvested in 
equipment for the kitchen and dining-room. The 
total receipts for the entire period reached $39,- 
241.91, and the total expenditures amounted to $46,- 
604.14. During the entire period of nine years the 
receipts exceeded the total expenditures by about 
$2,600. 

The expenses of the cafeteria include the cost of 
food which is prepared and served and the salary 
paid to a cook employed by the cafeteria itself. 
The only item not included is the cost of the gas 
used in the preparation of a meal five days a week. 

The cafeteria has been considered a necessity be- 
cause of the fact that the junior and senior high- 
school buildings are so crowded that it is necessary 
to continue the classes through the noon hour, and 
such a practice is impossible if the pupils are not 
able to keep their lunches at the school. Teachers, 
as well as students patronize the cafeteria, and 
the prices are figured at cost, plus a small margin 
to defray expenses. 

The cafeteria has no connection with the domestic 
science department of the schools, except that a 
domestic science teacher, during some part of the 
morning determines the day’s bill of fare and 
orders the food for the noon lunch. 


RULES GOVERNING JANITOR SERVICE 
AT MOBRIDGE, S. DAK. 
The school board of Mobridge, S. Dak., has 
adopted rules and regulations governing the proce- 
dure for satisfactory janitor service in the schools. 


The rules which brief but inelusive, read as 


follows: 
Cleaning of Buildings 


are 


Wood floors should be 
oiled at least twice a year, preferably three times. 
Classrooms, corridors, and restrooms should be 
swept daily. Auditoriums and gymnasiums should 
be swept after each function requiring their use. 
Domestice-science rooms should be swept daily. 
Manual-training rooms should be swept daily, un- 
less they are swept by pupils, when they should be 
swept weekly by the janitor. Janitors should be 
permitted by the principals to begin their classroom 


cleaning not later than thirty minutes after the 
close of the afternoon session. 
Chalk trays should be cleaned daily. Blackboards 


in mathe- 
All furni- 


should be washed twice each week, and 
matics rooms more often when necessary. 
ture must be dusted daily. 

Windows should be washed 
classrooms scrubbed once a year. 

Wood and composition floors in corridors must 
be serubbed once a month, and tile corridors daily. 

Toilets should be scrubbed daily. Fixtures should 
be cleaned weekly. 

Care of Mechanical Apparatus—The janitor 
should care for all electric lights and fixtures. He 
should look after pumps and other mechanical 
devices. Classrooms and offices should be kept at 
an average temperature of 68 to 70 degrees from 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and any other time the 
building is used for school purposes. 


once a year, and 


Repairs and General Upkeep of Buildings—Minor 
repairs not requiring skilled labor should be made 
as needed by the janitor. Furniture should be reset 
and moved as needed. Desks should be adjusted as 
needed. All walks and steps must ve kept free from 
snow and ice. The janitor should have charge of 
and display the school flag. Major repairs as needed 
should be reported to the repair man and to the 
superintendent’s office. 

During the summer vacation the janitor should 
care for the lawn, clean the building, make repairs, 
and do painting, decorating, and other work on the 
grounds as directed by the superintendent and 
repair man. 

The janitor should keep the buildings open at 
night as directed by the superintendent or principal. 

Receiving and Distributing of Supplies—Supplies 
should be unpacked as received. New furniture 


should be set up in small amounts as received. The 
janitor 


should receive other supplies when deliv- 








ered at the building. All coal received should be 
stored under the direction of the janitor. On Satur- 
day mornings, and at other times as necessary, the 
janitors should make trips to the superintendent’s 
office to obtain supplies for their own buildings. 

Assisting the Principal—The janitor should be 
responsible for the deportment of pupils in and 
around the school buildings. He should have the 
power to enforce all rules of deportment in the 
schools, or on the grounds, as directed by the super- 
intendent and repair man. 

The janitor should inquire from the building 
principal periodically whether there is any other 
work which they require. 

The janitor, with the school principal, should 
prepare a schedule of work. In the summer, and 
during vacations, the repair man has charge of all 
janitors. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
HIGH SCHOOL 

The problem of administration as applied to the 

small high school is always worthy the attention 

of educators. Recently Fred C. Sanborn, of Half- 

way, Michigan, in a public address voiced some 

conclusions on the selection and dismissal of teacher 


IN SMALL 


service. The following pertinent paragraphs are 
taken from his address: 
“The teachers are the machinery in your school 


and on them depends the value of your school in 


the eyes of the community. There are four rules 
you must observe to have the best results. They 
are (1) select wisely; (2) direct clearly; (3) 


criticize justly; (4) govern severely. 


“IT once heard a school teacher referred to us 
as an iron hand in a velvet glove. This is your 
position. You must be friendly but not familiar. 


I think nothing more need be said regarding this 
when we look around at some of the conditions 
that have arisen. 

“Let your teachers work out their own ideas. 
They might have some that are better than yours 
To do this you must give them freedom in the 
following ways with your approval: (1) Select 
their own textbooks ; (2) make their own outlines 
and sequence of study; (3) make plans; (4) work 
out new methods. 

“T do not believe a teacher should be allowed to 
stay in a school system, or even in the profession, 
who is satisfied with any old course of study handed 
her, and has no ambition to improve on it or make 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Campion parts 
which require cleaning are easier to get at 
and remove than most similar equipment. 
For this reason, frequent cleaning is a more 
probable happening than where parts are less 
accessible. This is an important feature, be- 
cause cleaning not only increases efficiency 
and speed of operation, but also promotes 
sanitation. Accessibility, simplicity, and sub- 
stantial construction make possible the satis- 
factory Champion Service — that of washing 
dishes quickly, thoroughly and with minimum 
breakage. 


We would welcome an opportunity of telling 
you how Champion Dish Washing Machines 
are making possible remarkable savings for 
prominent users everywhere. Mail coupon 
for illustrations and details. 
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CHAMBPI 


DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO. 


HOBOKEN. NEW JERSEY 
Chicago Office, 228 N. LaSalle Street 
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Model 400—Double Tank, conveyor type 
machine. Capacity 8,000 pieces per hour. 
Other models up to 21,000 pieces per hour. 







Champion Dish Washing Machine Co., Dept. 727 
15th & Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send literature describing Champion Dish 
Washing Machines. 
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Health - Safety 
first! 


_ No longer need you worry about contamination 
from drinking water supply—no more insanitary 
bubblers, no necessity for lips to touch the source 


of supply — thanks to Halsey Taylor Drinking 


Fountains. 


Patented features make them health-safe—in 
fact that’s the main reason for their almost na- 
tion-wide adoption by school-building authorities! 


t 


J - 


; i? = 
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The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


(Continued from Page 124) 
one of her own. A teacher’s first duty is to: work 
for results and only results count. This cannot be 
done by teaching from page 27 to 35 only. 

“The problem of selection, rejection, dismissing, 
and promoting teachers is constantly becoming 
larger. It reminds me of the horse jockey who said 
there were two bad things about the horse, the 
first, that he was a little hard to catch when he 
was turned out. Here he completed the sale and 
the purchaser said, ‘Oh yes, you said there were 
two bad things about this horse, but you only told 
me one.’ The jockey replied, ‘He isn’t worth a hang 
after you catch him.’ 


Why Teachers Lose Their Jobs 

“While a goodly number of teachers aren’t hard 
to catch, yet there are a good many who are worth- 
less after catching. How are you going to remedy 
this? When superintendents will write recommenda- 
tions for teachers that know should not have them, 
when we can’t depend upon each other; the only 
thing to do is to go ahead and try. Dismiss them 
outright if necessary, otherwise tell them you think 
they’ll be happier some other place, knowing all 
the time whose happiness your are considering. 

“There are three things for which a teacher 
should be dismissed. They are: (1) inefficiency and 
no effort to change, (2) insubordination, (3) im- 
morality. 

“The next big problem is your relations with the 
board of education. This is one of the most serious 
problems in school work. It becomes a problem, be- 
cause of the makeup of boards. School-board mem- 
bers rank all the way from illiterates to college 
graduates, and I guess they are as hard to get 
along with at one end of the line as the other. 
Good business men make for the best members. 


School Board is Supreme 

“Men, you must remember that the board of edu- 
cation is supreme. The board is the legislative body 
and its dictates must be carried out. Your office 
has not one legitimate leg to stand on. What au- 
thority you may enjoy is purely because of what 
the school board wishes to give you. If you are 
diplomatic, you may enjoy a great amount of au- 
thority, but don’t try to run away with it. Always 
be sure that your board knows what is going on, 
especially in money matters. A board may quibble 
for an hour sometimes on the expenditure of a 
hundred dollars and vote in fifteen minutes a pro- 


Drinking Gountains. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


gram that will eventually cost thousands. Never 
try to dictate to the board. Lead through sug- 
gestions. Any time you see your ideas put into 
shape and passed as original by one of your board 
members, you may be happy. Give him the honor, 
and you take the money. 

“A good many schoolmen, because of their partic- 
ular ability, find themselves thrust into the politi- 
cal game in their communities. They secure one 
office after another. People begin to react in this 
manner. He has one public office, what does he want 
to do, run the whole town? At once you make 
political enemies, who are the worst kind. Others 
may forgive and forget, but political ones, never! 
They will follow you until eventually you will lose 
out. Stay out of politics and give your time to 
some good research problem regarding your school. 


DENVER, Colorado, South High, 


DID YOU get your copy of 
manual, describing and illustrating the health- 
safe Halsey Taylor line? 
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SANITATION 


(Fisher & Fisher, Arch.) 


our school superintendents’ 


HALNSEY TAYLOR 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector ! 

SAFETY FIRST! 





The results will be much more gratifying as well 
as profitable.” 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—A summer course in public administration was 
offered at the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, beginning June 3. The course was 
offered in conjunction with the school trustees’ 
problems committee, and took up problems con- 
fronting the average layman in the performance 
of his duties as a school-board member. 

The work was offered in five daily sessions and 
was attended by school trustees and administrators. 
Among the subjects offered were the powers, duties, 
and responsibilities of school-board members, the 
relation of the board of education to the superin- 
tendent and the staff, public relationships of the 

(Concluded on Page 128) 


THE PEOPLE 
OF THE 


TATE OF CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATION CHART. 


CITIZENS OF SANFRANCISCO 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1927— 1928 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


CHIEF DEPUTY suPT.|| | DEPUTY SUPT. 


GEN ADAGIMES O 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CURRICULUM 

DIRECTOR DIRECTOR 

OEPT OF BUREAU OF 

SERVICE. ATTENDANCE 
D GUIDANCE 


ASST. DIRECTOR 
CURRICULUM 
REVISION. 


DEPUTY SUPT 
BUSINESS 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


CAPTAIN 
RETIRED 
MILITARY 
SCIENCE 


DIRECTOR 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


SUPERVISOR 
TEXTS AND 
LIBRARIES. 


=—, 
DEPUTIES. 
DIRECTORS. 
SUPERVISORS. 


PRINCIPALS. 
TEACHERS. 


AND EQUIPM 
CLERKS, JANITe 
AND ENGINEERS. 





DEPUTY SUPT 
INTERMEDIATE 
CRADES 406 


DEPUTY SUPT. 
SPECIAL CLASSES 
AND SCHOOLS 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 


DIRECTOR 
ATYPICAL 
CLASSES 


ACTING 
SUPERVISOR 
| {8510n 
DAY="< EVENING 


5 TEACHERS. 


JUNIOR HicH ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 
TEACHERS. ; TEACHERS. [ TEACHERS. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO PLAN OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
The above chart affords a comprehensive view of the machinery devised for the administration of the 


school system of San Francisco. 


(Courtesy, Sierra Educational News.) 
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Start The New Term 
with 


Permanent Washroom Sanitation 


the new 


6S Fr 
SL Dri 


‘‘Dries Quicker Than A Towel” 








Now is the time to install permanent wash- 
room equipment and forget your towel wor- 
ries forever. Sani-Dri is dependable, sanitary 
and efficient, saves 60% to 90% of former 
towel costs. 





Quiet 
Dependable 
Efficient 


This new model Sani-Dri demonstrates its 12 
outstanding improvements by delivering a 
faster, quieter, more thorough drying service. 
In fact, it sets a new standard in washroom 
efficiency. Its popularity and success has been # 
displayed through the hearty welcome given Pee. 
it ever since its first showing at the N. E. A. Bees 
Convention. 


Why not start the new term with permanent 
washroom satisfaction? It is certain when 
your washrooms are Sani-Dri equipped. The 
12 outstanding improvements are described in ied 
detail in a new booklet “12 Points of Perfec- A cae 
tion.” It will be promptly mailed to you upon Va } | 


request. 


Electrical Division, Dept. 7-A, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
Electrical Division, De pt. 7-A, NortH Cuicaco, Ix. 


I would like to read the new booklet, “12 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Points of Perfection,” describing the new “SF” 
COMPANY Sani-Dri and its twelve improvements. 


North Chicago, Illinois aperre 


Address 
City... 
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Sanitation 






Economy 
Durability 


Ease of Construction 









A LBERENE STONE 








has every 
_ Practical Advantage 


The school building committee and school architect who weigh 
the qualifications of Alberene Stone toilet partitions, urinals 
and shower stalls will find definite advantages favoring this 
selected soapstone: 


]—It can be economically fabricated with splined or tongue 
and groove joints; 


Y—No metal clips, braces, etc., are necessary; the all-stone 


surfaces are non-absorbent in the highest degree, assur- 
ing absolute sanitation; 


3—The service-lifetime of Alberene construction is greater, 
therefore the ultimate cost is less; 


4—Minor differences in first cost are quickly equalized be- 
cause there are no after-costs when Alberene is used. 
Let the experience of the schools listed in our Catalog, guide 


you in planning for permanent satisfaction. A copy will be 
mailed you, gladly. 


Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch offices at— 











For Toilet Partitions, 


Chicago - Boston - Pittsburgh 
Cleveland - Newark, N. J. - Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D.C. - Philadelphia - Rochester 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


Shower Compartments 


Urinals, 











(Concluded from Page 126) 
board of education, financing, sources of income, 
and budgetary procedure. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school directors 
has adopted an amended office-salary schedule for 
administrative and staff officers, providing that 
division Q stop at classification 82—$4,760; that 
divisions R and S be created, division R to begin 
with classification 84—$5,000, and proceeding to 
85—$5,250, and then to 86—$5,500. Division S will 
be a bonus division, with classification 87—$5,750, 
and 88—$6,000 on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent and the approval of the board. Division 
Q will be designated for general assistants, division 
R for assistant superintendents, and division S, for 
the bonus division. Any assistant superintendent 
not now receiving the minimum salary of division 
R will be placed in such division at the minimum 
84— $5,000, beginning with July 1. 

—Ithaca, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted new rules eliminating building principals 
in schools with less than fifteen teachers. The entire 
city has been redistricted, with a group of schools 
under a district principal, who is responsible for 
the administration and supervisory activities of 
his particular group. The district principal is 
assisted by a senior teacher in each school, who 
teaches part time. The district principals are 
college-trained women, with professional training 
and not less than five years’ experience. District 
principals receive a salary of $3,200 per year. 

—Principals in the schools of New York City 
have made use of district-wide or school tests in 
testing the abilities of graduates to determine their 
fitness for graduation, and to find out those in 
need of special help. Tests have been given in 
four fundamental subjects which have shown the 
fitness of pupils for graduation. 











In the case of prospective graduates, who fell 
below the stands, arrangements were made in the 
departmental program to individualize instruction, 
to emphasize certain subjects, or special phases of 
subjects which would provide the necessary remedial 
instruction. Moreover, the pupil was fully informed 
of his condition and encouraged to make every 
effort to improve his condition. 

—At Brookville, Ind., the school board dismissed 
ten teachers because of the tenure law. The tenure 
law provides that where a teacher has served con- 
tinuously in one school for five years, they are 
practically given a life contract, as they cannot be 


dismissed unless certain 
brought and sustained. 

—A willingness to undergo hard work, a physical 
capacity to stand hard work, and a clear-cut pur- 
pose, were recently cited by Dr. William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, as the 
most outstanding characteristics in educational 
leadership. 

—Elimination of home work from all grades in 
the elementary schools of New York City in order 
to conserve the health of school children is advo- 
cated by Dr. Louis I. Harris, former health com- 
missioner of that city. 

“J do not believe our children have too much 
liberty or license. Their parents have,” saic Vierling 
Kersey, the newly appointed state superintendent 
of California. “That is the cause of the spectacular 
outbreaks among the youth of today.” 

—The employment of a business manager, estab- 
lishment of a research and guidance bureau, timely 
acquisition of school sites, and inauguration of a 
comprehensive building program, are among the 
projects advanced by Frank H. Lowe, the newly 
elected president of the board of education of 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Lowe also urged as a pre- 
requisite to an efficient school government the sup- 
port of the superintendent of schools in all approved 
policies. 

—The Westinghouse Lamp Company at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., maintains a typical schoolroom for 
demonstration purposes. The room has a modern 
general and unit ventilating system and provides 
accommodations for 35 students. It is equipped for 
the demonstration of schoolroom and_ blackboard 
lighting and has facilities for demonstrating arti- 
ficial lighting. 

—A series of five radio talks on the Newark, 
N. J., school system was broadcasted over Station 
WOR during the spring months. The school offi- 
cials, in ten-minute talks, called attention to im- 
portant phases of various activities in the schools. 

Supt. Paul C. Stetson of Dayton, Ohio, in his 
annual report to the school board, has recommended 
the adoption of a single-salary schedule, the 
appointment of a director of secondary education, 
and a reduction in the teaching staff. 

—Bluffton, Ind. Beginning with next Septem- 
ber, a new system of school government will be 
introduced in the high school. The plan provides 
for a student council system, with one representa- 
tive from each sponsored room in the building, or 
a total of fifteen students, who will enforce the 


specified charges are 


rules and regulations. The monitor plan will be 
followed and the council will be permitted to 
appoint or elect other students to see that the rules 
are carried out in the halls and classrooms of the 
school. The veto power is held by the school 
faculty, this power being exercised by the principal 
who represents the faculty. 

The administrative department at Fort Smith, 
Ark., recently adopted a regulation which should 
prove very helpful to the teachers in the selection 
of supplementary material for the school library. 
formerly, each department, through the depart- 
mental chairman, selected a list of supplementary 
materials to be purchased. These lists consisted of 
single copies of many different books. 

Under a new plan which has been placed in oper- 
ation, all lists are collected, the duplications are 
eliminated and suggestions are offered. It has been 
found advisable to choose several copies of one good 
supplementary book, rather than to select single 
copies of many different books. The plan makes the 
supplementary material more useable from the first, 
and each year adds more of such usable material. 

—The school board of Sioux City, Iowa, has an- 
nounced the opening of the regular summer school 
for students of the grades, junior high, and senior 
high schools. Grade work will begin in the fourth 
grade, and junior and senior high-school work will 
be offered where there is a demand for it. 

In the selection of students to be admitted, the 
principals exercise great care in order that the 
pupils will be definitely benefited. Students who are 
encouraged to go to summer school are those who 
are behind in their work and who can gain a half 
year by summer school and some additional work 
during the coming semester. Likewise, pupils are 
encouraged who are sufficiently strong, although not 
retarded, who can gain a half year by attendance, 
provided their health and general mental attitude 
are all right for the work. In other words, three 
classes of students are eligible; namely, the super- 
strong for acceleration; those, who for some special 
reason, need help in one or two subjects, but who 
are otherwise normal; and those in whom it is 
possible to simulate additional interest in school- 
work to make up time lost by illness or some form 
of retardation. 

Under the rules, pupils must be recommended by 
their grade or subject teacher and principal. No 
pupil is permitted to take more than two subjects, 
and those taking more than one subject must attend 
the full sessions. 
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What Cost ) 


Summer Repairs 





If plumbing is involved, Summer Re pairs cost far less 
than Summer Neglect. Now is the time to figure on 
replacing broken down, leaky, inadequate toilet fix- 
tures with 


ée JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 


Nothing to get out of order—no treacherous needle valves, no enclosed springs. Full 
automatic seat action that sends a powerful, scouring flush of Water under Air Pressure 
to thoroughly cleanse the bowl after every use. Never a failure. 


And you can actually install Bowlus Closets 
equipped with the famous Jewel Flush Valve for 
less than you can install equipment that hasn’t 
the stamina to deliver equal service under equal 
conditions of school use. That’s because the ex- 
clusive, patented features of Jewel design and 
construction eliminate complicated, troublesome 
valve mechanism and substitute in its place a 
simple plunger type of valve positively actuated 
by a single rod connected directly to the seat 
hinge. No springs are involved in the valve 
action in any manner. The only springs are 
those used to raise the seat and they are located 
where they should be, in the seat hinge itself. 
In no other installation can you obtain the sim- The rear vent Jewel Unit No. 67 shown here is 
plicity, reliability and stamina of the Jewel an, Was tooe at tectaliation i> em cqnelied 


tions. This type of installation is now specified 


‘ by all farsighted architects and schoolmen and 
Flush Valve with these exclusive features. No is required by law in many states. 





* : Low in original cost, remarkably low in mainte- 
other installation can be made as cheaply—serv- _ nance cost, and backed by a positive five-year 
ice considered. guarantee which it far outlives, the Jewel is a 


money-saving installation. 


school use. We will gladly send descriptive literature and a list of school 
installations and endorsements. 


{ Investigate the record of Bowlus-Jewel reliability under conditions of k 


Ghe BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Springfield - Ohio 


600-610 East Main St. - 








When you buy 
these washable shades 
you buy lasting beauty~ 
longer service 


SEK BAS ORE 
Poe SF 


pe 
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City College Building, Baltimore, Maryland. Tontine-equipped. 
. 


eo it’s easy to save on window shade replacement 

costs. Tontine, the famous du Pont washable window 
shade, gives you an unbeatable combination of attractiveness 
and long life. It assures you of service for many seasons 
to come. 


An occasional application of soap and water is all that is re- 
quired to keep Tontine window shades fresh and spotless. 
Washing instantly restores all their original beauty — keeps 
them immaculate always. 


Durability is built right into Tontine window shades. They are 
impregnated with pyroxylin, the basic substance of the famous 
du Pont Duco. This treatment prevents cracking, pinholing, 
fraying—keeps them from fading in sunlight, from spotting 
and staining in rain. 


Investigate the Tontine story now and have better-looking, 
longer-lasting shades and fewer replacement costs. Mail the 
coupon below. And for the best window shade service have 
your dealer mount your Tontine window shades on the com- 
panion product—Tontine Rollers. 


E. I. DU‘’PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


GN TONTINE 


REC. Uv. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-4, Newburgh, N. Y. 











Tontine, the washable window shade. 


Name 


Address 
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Please send me samples and full information about 


HE New Sani Table No. 314 
with seats attached is ideal. 
Note how the stools swing from 
the table. No chairs to move when 
cleaning. Everything remains neat, 


in its place. 


Attractively finished in japan or 
white enamel paint with wood 
seats. Cast iron bases—heavy, 
strong and rigid, insure unlimited 
service. Tops are furnished in Sani 
Onyx, molded rubber or linoleum. 
Write to know more about this 


serviceable table No. 314. 


SANI PRODUCTS CoO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Selling Organization for 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Complete Food and Drink Equipment 
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A Typical Installation of UHL Equipment 
in the Dover High School, Dover Center, Ohio 


Many schools have standardized on UHL equipment in their cafeterias, and 
have expressed their thorough satisfaction with its durability, appearance 
and economy. While its first cost may be slightly higher than ordinary 
wood furniture, it costs less in the long run because it will outlast it many 


times over. 


Mail the coupon for the UHL catalog describing this equipment and other 


UHL school furniture. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 


3001 Hastings St. 
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| Dchool Officiants 
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—Mr. DELBert A. HEsstck of Florence, Colo., has 
been reelected as a member of the school board. The 
board has been reorganized with the election of Mr. 
HESSICK as president, Mr. V. A. HUTTON as vice- 
president, Mr. C. G. MCCANDLEss as secretary, and 
Mr. F. P. SENEKER as treasurer. Mr. E. E. EpWARDS 
remains as a holdover member. 

—The school board of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 1, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., has been reorganized 
with the election of Mr. Josepn F. GLEASON as 
president. Mr. HENRY SIEMER was reelected for a 
new term of three years. 

—Mr. WILLIAM C. CAREY has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board at Kenmore, N. Y., to sue- 
ceed W. E. Elliott, who has retired. Mr. Elliott had 
been a member of the board for three years, and 
had been president during the past year. 

—Mr. J. H. RiGsiy, for the past fifteen years a 
member of the board of education at Geneva, N. Y., 
has refused to be a candidate for reelection this 
year. Mr. Henry M. ROENKE has been elected a 
member of the board. 

—Mr. JoHN McInrosu and Mr. ERNEST WEBB of 
Auburn, N. Y., have been reelected as members of 
the school board for terms of five years each. Mr. 
McIntosh was reelected as president of the board. 

Mr. Lewis R. Barrett of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been appointed director of recreation at New- 
ark, N. J. 

Dr. B. F. BAILEY has been elected president of 
the school board of Lincoln, Nebr., following its 
reorganization on May 20. Mr. ARTHUR Dopson and 
Mr. Paut F. Goop are the new members of the 
board, who succeed Dr. E. W. Rowe and Mr. M. L. 
PLAMER. The four members who hold over are Dr. 
3AILEY, Mrs. Susan B. CHASE, Mr. CHARLES 
STUART, and Mrs. G. H. WENTz. 


Toledo, Ohio 


—Mr. O. B. THORGRIMSON, retiring member of the 
school board, Seattle, Wash., was guest of honor at 
a banquet on May 28, which was attended by a 
large number of educators and prominent citizens. 
Mr. Charles T. Donworth was toastmaster, and 
Nathan Eckstein and Dr. C. W. Sharples spoke of 
Mr. Thorgrimson’s achievements during his long 
period of service. Mr. Thorgrimson retired on May 
29 after six years of meritorious service as a mem- 
ber of the board. 

—Mr. Tuomas P. WENNER, secretary of the 
school board of Allentown, Pa., for 29 years, has 
been reelected for a three-year term, with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. Mr. C. M. W. Keck, treas- 
urer for the last thirteen years, has been reelected 
for the next year. 

—Mr. ErNEsT LARSON, formerly vice-president of 
the school board of Ambridge, Pa., has been elected 
as secretary for the next year. Mr. J. H. Elder was 
elected as treasurer of the board. 

—Mr. R. 8. ScosELt has been reelected secretary 
of the school board of Erie, Pa., for a new term of 
four years, beginning with July, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. JouN KNAppP and Mr. E. C. GRISWOLD have 
been elected as members of the school board at Sco- 
tia, N. Y., to sueceed Mr. L. F. Mulholland and Mr. 
R. E. Doherty. Mr. Mulholland, who was chairman 
of the building committee, had served two terms of 
three years each, and Mr. Doherty, as chairman of 
the teachers’ committee, had almost completed his 
second term of three years. 

—Mr. H. WALLACE CALDWELL has been unani- 
mously reelected as president of the board of edu- 
cation of Chicago, Ill., for the coming school year. 
Mr. WALTER H. BRANDENBURG was reelected as vice- 
president of the board. . 

Mr. Ciirrorp F. Frey of Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been reelected secretary of the school. board. Mr. 
Karl E. Schaffer was reelected as treasurer of the 
board. 

—Mr. WALTER B. GouLpING has been reelected 
for a full term as president of the school board at 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Mr. L. E. SELTZER has been elected secretary 
of the school board of Dist. No. 25, Elmwood, Ill. 

—Mr. ABRAHAM TOBAIS has resigned as director 
of the bureau of maintenance and operation of 
school buildings at Baltimore, Md. 


TURDINESS is an essential quality in cafeteria equipment—and 

in the UHL Line you will find this quality an outstanding feature. 
Cold rolled steel forms the legs and frames of both tables and chairs, 
and when welded and braced the UHL way, this construction defies 
the hardest of school service. 
UHL STEEL Tables and Chairs have every requisite for comfort, 
cleanliness and strength. Table tops are furnished in solid oak or 
birch with frame work in a choice of enamel colors. 
colors to match, are roomy and comfortable without taking up much 
space. Beauty and utility are combined and costly replacement 
every few years is avoided, when you choose this UHL Furniture. 


It Pays to Buy This Better Furniture—Mail Coupon 


Pe ee ee ae a 6 ee ee ee 


|| Lifetime Durability 
wg Splendid Appearance 
and Greatest Economy 


UHL STEEL 
Cafeteria Equipment 


Chairs, in 





a 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
3001 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send your catalog of Cafeteria Furniture and other l 
products for school use. | 
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_——Mr. Jonn W. Lewis has been appointed as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge of busi- 
ness affairs at Baltimore, Md. 


—Mkr. L. C. STENGEL of Holmesville, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools of Spring- 
field township. 

—Mkr. Frep C. ENGLisu has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Calais, Me. 

—Mk. S. T. Gass of Jasper, Tenn., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Greeneville, to suc- 
ceed A. C. Duggins. 

—Mkr. B. E. Bearp has been reelected as head of 
the school system at Northwood, Iowa., for a ninth 
consecutive term. 

-——Supt. JESSE KINNER of Metamora, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mkr. E. L. Perry of New Lexington, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Glenford. 

—Mr. N. E. Watson of Glencoe, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Northbrook. 

—Supt. E. O. Muncie of Madison, Ind., has been 
reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. W. H. PILtspury of Pelham, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Schenec- 
tady, to succeed A. J. Stoddard. 

—Mr. M. J. CLarK of Union City, Tenn., has re- 
signed and will continue his graduate studies at the 
University of California. 

Supt. L. P. BENEZET of Manchester, N. H., has 
been reelected for a new six-year term. 

Supt. M. R. Lowe of Chancellor, S. Dak., has 
been reelected for another school year. 

Mr. CHARLES M. ScHENCK was recently elected 
a member of the school board of Denver, Colo., to 
fill the unexpired term of B. M. Webster. Mr. C. 
H. Hanington, Mr. Stephen J. Knight, and Mr. L. 
K. Robinson were elected for terms of six years 
each. In the election, of 118,000 persons eligible to 
vote, only 6,859 ballots were cast in the 98 
precincts. 

Mr. JoHN J. BrEYERS and Mr. ALEXANDER 
tady, to suceed A. J. Stoddard, who goes to Prov- 


idence, R. I 


——-Mr. W. H. PILussury of Pelham, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Schenec- 
KENNEDY havetébeen reelected as members of the 
school board of Solvay, N. Y., for new terms of 
three years each. 





BUILDING NEWS 

—Bangor, Mich. The taxpayers have been asked 

to approve a bond issue of $85,000 for an addition 
to the school building. 
Springfield, Mo. The school board is consider- 
ing sites for the location of school buildings, to be 
erected with the proceeds of a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000. 

—Racine, Wis. Supt. F. M. Longanecker has pre- 
sented a report to the school board, covering a 
survey of school-building needs for the next ten 
years. The program takes into consideration not 
only the territory lying within the city limits, but 
also those sections which may eventually become a 
part of the city. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board is consider- 
ing an expenditure of $276,000 for school-building 
purposes. The largest of these expenditures will be 
$130,000 for a two-story addition to the Keefe 
School. 

Moline, Ill. By a vote of 1,198 to 416, the 
voters of the city have approved a school-bond issue 
of $470,000. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Construction of three high- 
school buildings, as part of the expansive school- 
building program, has been proposed by Supt. G. 
Carl Alverson. The buildings will be erected at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000. 

—Birmingham, Mich. The citizens have approved 
a school-bond issue of $385,000 for an addition to 
the Barnum School. The building will house 700 
students and will be erected from plans prepared by 
Mr. F. D. Madison, architect, of Royal Oak, Mich. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has adopted a 
school-building program providing for a proposed 
expenditure of $4,500,000 for new buildings and 
additions to affect nearly every section of the city. 
The program will provide additional housing for 
the schools and will afford relief for the congested 
sections. 

—Northbrook, Ill. The voters have approved a 
proposal to erect a gymnasium-auditorium addition 
to the present school. 

—West Lafayette, Ind. The school board has sold 
a bond issue of $125,000 to a banking concern at 
par, plus a premium of $711. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used for the construction of a 
grade school. 

—Wyoming, Ohio. The school board recently de- 
dicated a $400,000 school building. The school is one 
of the best equipped schools in the central section of 
the country. 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


The Dayton Safety Ladder soon pays for itself, because it 
enables the workman to use both hands freely. He works 
faster and better. The Dayton prevents 
many dangerous accidents, lasts much 


longer than cheaply built ladders, is light 
in weight, folds flat for easy carrying. Its 
straight back permits close work against 
walls. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. Moder- 


ately priced. 


Type “BRB” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type “A” shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-7 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by 


Pacific Coast Representative 


Bullard-Davis, Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast 


—Monipelier, Va. The school board of Hanover 
county has completed plans for a new school, to be 
erected at a cost of $40,000. 

—Luray, Va. The citizens have approved a 
school-bond issue of $150,000 for a new school. The 
building will be erected from plans adopted by the 
local board of education, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the state board of education. 

—Penns Grove, N. J. A new elementary school 
building has recently been occupied. The school 
board has carried out a program of fencing and 
schoolground improvement at a number of the 
schools. The erection of a high school has been pro- 
posed. 

—On June 20, the school board of Hillsdale, 
Mich., conducted a sale of school bonds amounting 
to $285,000. The bonds cover a period of thirty 
years and carry an interest rate of 4} per cent, 
payable semiannually. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. By a vote of five to one, 
the citizens recently approved a school-bond issue of 
$500,000. The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used for school-building purposes. 

—Garden City, Kans. By a vote of two to one, 
the citizens approved a school-bond issue of $50,000 
for the erection of a gymnasium building. The 
building will be the first unit of a proposed $300,- 
000 structure. Messrs. Rutledge & Hurtz, of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., are the architects. 

—Clayton, Mo. The citizens have approved a 
school-bond issue of $545,000 for new school build- 
ings. 

—Mott, N. Dak. The citizens recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $80,000 for a new school 
building. 

—Livingston, Mont. On July 8, the school board 
will conduct a sale of school-district bonds amount- 
ing to $2,500 for the purchase of property. The 
bonds will be sold at par, with accrued interest, at 
six per cent per annum. 

—Tyler, Tex. The citizens have been asked to 
approve a school-bond issue of $325,000 for school- 
building purposes. 

—Salina, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $200,000 for the erection of a 
twelve-room grade school and an addition to an- 
other school. 

—The U. S. Bureau of Education has gathered 
information showing that the number of rural- 
school buildings for satisfying modern educational 
demands has increased greatly during the past 
decade. A report from Michigan shows that in 





1915, only 22 rural-school buildings were up to the 
required standard in the matter of lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, sanitation, seating, and interior 
arrangements. In January, 1929, there were 985 
such buildings. 

Reports from other states show considerable 
activity in providing the right kind of school build- 
ings. However, in the rural sections, where the 
conditions are deplorable and the building in- 
adequate, there is little or no improvement within 
the last fifty years. This has been found partic- 
ularly true in the districts having one-teacher 
schools. 

—The Ceredo district board of education of Buf- 
falo Creek, Wayne county, W. Va., has begun the 
erection of the first unit of a new school, to cost 
$60,000. The building will be erected from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Frampton & Bowers, Hunting- 
ton. 

—The school board of Magnolia district, Mate- 
wan, W. Va., has begun the erection of a new 
school. The building is being financed by a school- 
bond issue of $130,000. 

—The citizens of Concordia, Kans., have voted 
bonds in the amount of $175,000 for a new high 
school. 

—The citizens of Hazel Park, Mich., have voted 
$500,000 in bonds for a high school. 

—The voters of Grand Ledge, Mich., have voted 
a bond issue of $120,000, which added to the $35,- 
000 sinking fund, will provide for a high school. 

—Jamestown, N. Y. The school board is receiv- 
ing bids for an administration building to be com- 
pleted next fall. 

—Waller, Tex. The school district will shortly 
vote on a bond issue of $40,000 for a high school. 

~—Wahpeton, N. Dak. The school board recently 
sold a bond issue of $150,000 for the erection of 
a new school. 

—Chireno, Tex. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $22,500 for the erection of a school. 

—Calumet, Mich. The citizens have approved a 
$300,000 bond issue for the erection of a grade 
school, a junior high school, and a gymnasium. 

—Petoskey, Mich. The school district has 
approved a proposition providing for the erection 
of a thirteen-room grade school and gymnasium. 
The work will be completed at a cost of $200,000. 

—Athens, N. Y. The citizens recently defeated 
a bond issue of $94,000 for the erection of a new 
school. 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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(Tangible 
\ Thickness 


Genuine Protection 
In This New Wall Treatment 


ENS-TECT is a revolutionary step toward ideal side wall 
damp-proofing. 





; It is an air driven application, six to eight times the thickness 
, ——— of ordinary film damp-proofing. 


Dens-Tect covers the structural surface evenly, following all 
the contours of the surface and thus giving equivalent pro- 
tection over every square inch of surface. 


At the same time it fills all the minor cracks and crevices. 
Fine aggregate introduced under high velocity into the 
gun-driven stream of asphalt produces a material of great 
inertia, which drives into all voids and fills them as no other 
method can fill them. 


You can obtain the protection of this radically improved wall 
treatment by the following suggested— 


SPECIFICATION 
The interior of all exterior walls above grade shall receive 
an application of Dens-Tect, applied in accordance 
with the specification of The Vortex ‘Manufacturing Co. 





The nearest Par-Lock Applier will gladly consult with you 
regarding the application of Dens-Tect to a specific project. 


: | - THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 West 77th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Denslecat 


TRADE-MARK 


7 | PROTECTED PLASTER Protects Plaster 







































Cleaning time and cleaning costs de- 
pend a great deal upon your janitor’s 









routine methods. The SOLAR cuts in 
half the time he spends PICKING UP 
and DISPOSING of waste material. 





(Concluded from Page 132) 


—Estherville, lowa. By a vote of 446 to 1438, 
the voters have approved a bond issue of $160,000 
for a new school. 

—Royston, Ga. The ‘citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $16,000 for a new school. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. Opposition to Supt. J. J. 
Richeson’s proposal to begin a new school-building 
program this year has been made by Mr. Fred 
LaBelle, secretary of the local chamber of com- 
merce. Mr. LaBelle has indicated his preference for 
a pay-as-you-go policy in school building in order 
to keep the tax rate at a low figure. The new build- 
ing program is proposed as a remedy for the over- 
crowded conditions in several schools. 

—Erie, Pa. During the period from 1914 to 
1928, the school board has carried out a large num- 
ber of school-building projects. The board has 
expended a total of $4,999,475 for new buildings, 
additions, and alterations to buildings. 

During this period the board has made use of 
the pay-as-you-go policy in financing school-build- 
ing construction work. Practically the entire cost of 
new sites, grading and furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment for the buildings has been paid out of 
taxation. While the annual cost in interest and 
redemption of bonds has increased each year, the 
financial status of the school district is good. The 
board now has a reserve bonding power of $948,- 
000, and in the total amount allowed under the two 
per cent law, together with the additional five per 
cent consent of the voters, an additional bonding 
power of six million dollars. 

It is the belief of the school business department 
that the completion of the school-building program 
will practically cover the building needs of the 
schools for a period of years, and that it will not 
be necessary to issue a large amount of bonds. A 
few additions to elementary schools will be neces- 
sary during the next five years, but these will not 
require any large amounts of money. 

—Princeton, N. J. The Lawrenceville School has 
begun an extensive building program in connection 
with its campaign to raise $3,000,000. Of the total 
fund, $1,130,000 will be used for new buildings and 
equipment for the school. 

—An appropriation of $1,000,000 has been voted 
by the city council of Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
erection of the Burgard School, which is to replace 
the Elm Vocational School. 

—Calumet, Mich. By a vote of five to one, the 
voters have approved a school-bond issue of $300,- 
000 for the erection of a gymnasium, junior high 


Theres a SOLAR for every use 


Send for literature that describes the school application 
of SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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SOLAR has an Inside Container 


The neat metal container that catches your eye 
tells only half the story of the popularity of the 
SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE. Its inviting 
appearance and the fascination of its automatic, 
self-closing top explains why everyone—and par- 
ticularly children—are so willing to step out of 
their way to deposit waste and refuse. 


And Here’s the Inside Story— 


Every SOLAR has an inside container exactly the 
shape of the outside case. 
that catches and holds all waste material. 


In his daily cleaning routine, the janitor simply 
removes the inside container with its contents— 
That’s all there is to it. The inside container may 
be a paper, burlap or duck bag, or a sturdy, 
waterproof galvanized iron can —it all depends 
upon the use to which the SOLAR is put. 


In addition to the fact that SOLARS prevent the 
scattering of waste, they pay their own cost in a 
surprisingly short time in the collection and dis- 
posal of waste. 


It is this inner bag 


and grade-school building. The building will be 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. John D. Chubb, 
architect, Chicago, Ill. 

—The school board of Rogers, Ark., has author- 
ized the issuance of $60,000 in bonds for the build- 
ing of an addition to the high school, and the im- 
provement of the old building. The plans call for 
a gymnasium-auditorium and study hall, in addi- 
tion to a number of classrooms. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
approved the plans for an extensive school-building 
program, calling for the erection of a Central High 
School to cost $1,250,000, an intermediate school to 
cost $1,000,000, and units of the vocational train- 
ing school to cost $1,500,000. The new building 
program was adopted following a repcert of the 
special committee which recently had charge of a 
survey of school-building needs in St. Louis. 

—San Antonio, Tex. The school board is con- 
templating a bond issue of $5,000,000 for school- 
building purposes. The larger part of the bond issue 
will be used for elementary schools. Two junior 
high schools, and a senior high school will also be 
erected. The proposed building program follows a 
survey of school-building needs made by a com- 
mittee of architects. 

—Smackover, Ark. By a vote of 201 to 6, the 
voters have approved a bond issue of $50,000, the 
proceeds of which will be used for the erection of 
a new school. 

‘Wetmore, Mo. School bonds in the amount of 
$55,000 have been voted for school-building pur- 
poses. 

—By a majority of six to one, the citizens of 
Kirkwood, Mo., have approved a school-bond issue 
of $250,000 for a junior high school and four 
primary schools. 

—Galveston, Tex. A bond issue of $2,855,000 for 
school and municipal improvements was carried 
by the voters at the recent school election. The 
school maintenance tax of 75 cents was also 
approved by the voters. 

‘Woodward, Iowa. The citizens have approved 
a school-bond issue of $25,000 for the erection of 
a new school. The building will provide four grade 
rooms and a high-school room, in addition to an 
assembly room. 

—tThe citizens of Tyndall, S. Dak., have approved 
a school-bond issue of $75,000 for school-building 
purposes. The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used to complete a new junior high and grade- 
school building. 


F 


Paper Bags 
Galvanized Cans | 

Burlap Bags 
White Duck Bags 


Liberty, Kans. The school district has ap- 
proved a bond issue of $20,000 for a new school 
building. 

—Waco, Tex. Supt. B. B. Cobb has presented a 
request to the city council for $200,000 worth of 
school-improvement bonds for the immediate con- 
struction of new school additions. 

—North Platte, Nebr. The citizens have voted 
three to one, in favor of a $480,000 school-building 
program, which will include the erection of a high 
school. 

—Gobles, Mich. The school board has asked the 
citizens to approve a bond issue of $50,000 for an 
addition to the school. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the Month of May, 1929 


ALABAMA, Montgomery, School.................. $ 350,000 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles Co., Long Beach 

City High School District........................ 1,150,000 
ILLINOIS, Lockport Twp., School District.. 250,009 
MARYLAND, Baltimore Co., School............ 1,000,000 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy, School.............. 370,000 
MICHIGAN, Muskegon Heights, School 

MPRME MANE DUD: Oh apecscasccusdsinsiasaccacsuesvesesssaxeestesaies 345,000 
MICHIGAN, Pontiac Twp., School Distric 

PHAR, iM bVahany vaed van iNaakspsekapeaess4u6cts WisNssAjaeedisieineasees 600,000 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, School................ 941,558 
MISSOURI, St. Joseph, School District...... 250,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Claremont, School 

RRM ics cach tasa¥aivpnussvauaresiunib ed sass vate aNivees 300,000 
NEW JERSEY, South Orange and Maple- 

WOO, SCHOGs TBEL Ob isicsccscsccsccascssccscsescsecere 967,000 
NEW YORK, Binghamton, West Jr. High 

SCHOGL BUG TGUIGMENE....00:.ccccccossssssconsccessee 750,000 
NEW YORK, Elmira, Public School Build- 

EMMEE Sad eteshaneceGaceseutushessbustsshiicnssGuisstereses duiainndsis 450,000 
NEW YORK, Hempstead & North Hemp- 


stead, Central High School District No. 1 
NEW YORK, Malone, School District........ 
NEW YORK, Mount Pleasant, Union Free 

EMULE RORMENOUT BEOD, Wesidaesscivcdcessaackscsscevvesce 
NEW YORK, New York, School Construe- 


900,000 
600,000 


440,000 







RMN) ihc sed cigut ad ivadsgovubedsiasbcias Hoiskaviieneiieadeatesshe 2,065,000 
NEW YORK, Potsdam, Union Free Sehool 

RRA OY vies tisdudhasacaiedivucseaisbavesingsiconecs 300,000 
NEW YORK, Scarsdale, Union Free School 

PCIE MG. Bi occicensinsssssdsousndpsusscsuccvosieesevenss 530,500 
NEW YORK, Schenectady, High School...... 310,000 
NEW YORK, Warwick, Union Free School 

REG MER: CME vaspccasxciccietspbasgudesdecscacgnestetess 250,000 
NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh Twp. School 

MIU lu ctahie luisa Tesyiegd ixgiskaivk vsuduclavessvasciniseds 500,000 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston - Salem, 

ROTTEN. - as.00i ists shawucg prebseiunasons sb eTsacdciaseeksatieasiassn 1,800,000 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, School Dis- 

UMTEE: <4: scussasevsasigesdbandininisensinrissGasesabacsiniadsegucacee 390,000 
PENNSYLVANI PI 

District... 2,000,000 
PENNSYLVA 

UE: A coeksuncapnivixciwetayeiel vesdadiyie iteiaunraseansaiebiens 250,000 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, School District.... 500,000 


WYOMING, Albany 
No. 1 


Co., School District 


250,000 
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THE BUCKEM: Fimo COMPANY 


Main Office 400 Dublin Ave. 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
& Sales and Service Offices +8 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ST 


Announcing 


BUGKEYS 





Note how easily the filter 
may be removed for cleaning 


HE 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent repre- 
sents a distinct achievement in the field 
of unit heater and ventilator engineering. 


Aisle projection has been reduced to nine and 
one-half inches. The unit is only thirty-four 
inches high which allows installation under 
practically all windows without obstructing the 


light. 


This unit has the capacity to perform its full 
heating duty, in severe sub-zero weather, and 
yet not overheat in mild weather. 






aby a Gee 
ars yeni : 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
HEMPSTEAD, L.I., N.Y. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PITTSBURGH, 


RIC HMOND, VA. 
as. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MILWAUKEE, WIS. SALT LAKE CITY, 
DALLAS, TEXAS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SEATTLE, WASH 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 


the New “900” Series 


HSAISVERT 


A. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
JOSEPH, MO. 
UTAH 


OHIO 


It is equipped with the Buckeye Sectional 
Copper Tube Radiator, which is not 
harmed by repeated freezing. 


In conjunction with any approved stand- 
ard temperature control system, the 900 
Series Unit cannot freeze. A stat located 
in the Unit acting independently of the 
room thermostat protects the radiator 
against freezing by allowing the necessary 
amount of steam into the radiator inter- 
mittently, at intervals determined by the 
outlet temperature of the unit itself, even 
though the room is up to the desired 
temperature and the room thermostat 
therefore, having closed the steam supply 
valves. 


Even though the steam supply should 
for any reason fail and the radiator freeze, 
you have the assurance that rreezing does 


not harm the Buckeye Sectional Copper 
Tube Radiator. 






The Buckeye Blower Company 
400 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Yes, send me 
BULLETIN 124 


Describing the “900” Series Unit 


Name 





Address. 
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> WASH an 
CORRESPONDEN 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 
The National Advisory Committee on Education 

An advisory committee on education appointed 
by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, head of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, met during the past 
month in Washington, to inaugurate a study of the 
relations of the National Government to education. 
The committee, composed of 46 representatives of 
educational institutions and organizations interest- 
ed in education from every section of the country, 
was divided into three sections. Federal activities in 
education will be studied by the first, Federal 
grants to colleges by the second, and Federal grants 
to schools of less than college grade by the third. 

Charles R. Mann, director of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, served as general chairman of the 
entire committee. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association, served as general 
secretary. 

Evidence pertaining to the three phases of the 
inquiry was presented by Dr. John Cooper, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education to the committee at the 
opening session, after which the respective groups 
met, each to tackle its own problem. As defined by 
Secretary Wilbur, the aim is to return recommen- 
dations as to a future educational program by the 
Federal Government. He stated to the committee 
that he believed that through its work the proper 
field for the Federal service to education can be 
determined. He hoped for a plan which will permit 
the government to render through education the 
greatest possible service, without disturbing that 
local self-government which he believes fundamental 
to the success of the Nation. 

Another problem which the committee was asked 
to study is that of bringing together all the edu- 
cational forces in the National Government now in 
existence, under an assistant secretary or under- 
secretary of one of the departments. This would be 
in accord with the recommendations of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion, and against the National Education Associa- 
tion’s old plan for a separate department of edu- 
cation with a secretary of education in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

The group to consider the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government included James E. Russell, presi- 
dent of the American Adult Education Association; 
S. P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffa- 
lo; W. M. Davidson, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh: Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New York; J. C. Merriam, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Washington; W. E. Wil- 
loughby, Institute of Government Research, Wash- 
ington; George D. Strayer, head of the department 
of school administration, Columbia University; and 
the Reverend George Johnson, secretary, Catholic 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The group to study subsidies to colleges included 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota; James R. Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity; Harry W. Chase, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; George H. Denny, president 
of the University of Alabama; Edward C. Elliott, 
president of Purdue University; Uel W. Lamkin, 
president of the National Education Association; 
the Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, vice-chancellor of the 
Catholic University, Washington; D. W. Springer, 
secretary Association of Governing Boards of Uni- 
versities and Allied Institutions, Washington; Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College; 
George F. Zook, president of the University of 
Akron, and Dr. E. P. Cubberley, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The group to study subsidies for schools of less 
than college grade and to make suggestions for fu- 
ture policy include Frank Cody, president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association; J. B. Edmonson, president 
of the national committee on research in secondary 
education; Charles H. Judd, director of the school 
of education, University of Chicago; Mrs. F. M. N. 
Marrs, president of the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers; A. B. Meredith, commissioner 
of education for Connecticut; W. F. Russell, dean 
of teachers college, Columbia University, and Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Atlantic City and the 1930 Department of 

Superintendence Meeting 

The principal reason for the selection of Atlantic 
City for the 1930 meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence is the fact that it has a new con- 
vention hall of unusual size and suitableness. This 
hall which was under construction for the past year, 
was dedicated on June 1 of this year. It is admir- 
ably located on the boardwalk and in the neighbor- 
hood of the largest and best known hotels. 
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THE NEW ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM WHERE THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
WILL MEET IN 1930 


The convention hall building is 350 by 650 feet 
in size and can seat 40,000 persons in the main 
auditorium. Other auditoriums and meeting rooms 
have a joint capacity of nearly 30,000. The large 
ballroom has a seating capacity of 5,000 persons. 
This will probably be used for the Department 
meetings. An exhibit hall which will be used for 
the educational and commercial exhibits is located 
on the ground floor, and contains 100,000 square 
feet. This will be ample space for the exhibits at 
this meeting and considerable more than is usually 
available. The building has every modern conve- 
nience for a convention. 

An additional feature of Atlantic City which was 
considered by the executive committee, is hotel ac- 
commodations. The annual meeting of the depart- 
ment, and of affiliated groups meeting at the same 
time, brings together approximately 15,000 persons. 
Atlantic City can provide rooms for these persons, 
perhaps more easily than any other city in the 
country, particularly at the time of the year when 
this meeting is held. Atlantie City has fourteen 
large hotels on the boardwalk, with a total of ap- 
proximately 6,000 rooms. It has 41 other hotels, 
located conveniently to the boardwalk and the con- 
vention hall with approximately 3,500 rooms. 

It is too early to give details of the program for 
this 1930 meeting. Certain features, however, are 
already planned by the President, Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, Michigan. The 
theme of the meeting is “Education in the Spirit of 
Life.” Mr. Cody has asked Professor Joseph E. 
Maddy of the University of Michigan to assemble 
another National High School Orchestra similar to 
the organization at the Dallas meeting in 1927. Mr. 
Maddy plans to have an orchestra of 300 of the 
finest high-school musicians in America and his first 
consideration is to have representatives from all of 
the 48 states, Canada, and the District of Columbia. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch has consented to lead the 
orchestra. The orchestra will be assembled Sunday, 
February 23, at Atlantic City, and will be on the 
program Thursday, February 28, after four and one 
half days of intensive training. 


Radio in Education 

A recent meeting called by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, and held in the 
auditorium of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, discussed various phases of the use of 
the radio in formal education. Present at the meet- 
ing, in addition to members of the United States 
Bureau of Education, officials of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and a group of invited educa- 
tors, were representatives of the principal broad- 
casting companies of the United States and mem- 
bers of the Federal Radio Commission. 

In opening the meeting, Secretary Wilbur stated 
that in the near future it would seem that the radio 
must become an important factor in regular school- 
work. He said: “Practically all education is based 
upon an attack upon the brain through the various 
sense organs. The eye and the ear are the ones ordi- 
narily used. Visual education has been largely built 
up around the invention of printing. The school- 
room, though, has always had a large place in it for 
education through the ear, auditory education. We 
classify some of our students as eye-minded and 
others as ear-minded because of their training. 
Through the ear are derived many of the pleas- 
antest of all human sensations, such as those asso- 
ciated with music. Into this field of auditory edu- 
cation within the past few years ‘there has come an 
entirely new force, the radio. It has given practi- 





cally a continent-wide range to the human voice and 
to the musical instrument. It makes it possible to 
use the ear for enjoyment or education either in the 
home, the public hall, or in the schoolroom. Here, 
as in the beginning of other things, there is a lag 
where the older method holds back the installation 
of the new. It seems inevitable that great use must 
be found for the radio in our public educational 
system, The lecturer has always had a strong place. 
Now when it is possible for the most expert lectu- 
rers to be chosen and to have their audiences in 
many halls, homes, and schoolrooms, instead of in 
one hall, we sense the beginning of a new era. 

“When with the radio can be combined the mov- 
ing picture for demonstrations, even more uncer- 
tainty as to just what will happen in the future to 
our present methods is evident. The most searching 
scientific study should be made as to the best way 
in which the radio can find its place in education. 
It has been used until recently, largely for enter- 
tainment and amusement. It should pass out of the 
toy stage into that of community and domestic 
utilitv. The changes which it has brought about 
in popular elections indicates how great the changes 
are likely to be when it takes its full place in our 
educational scheme.” 

The discussion of the day had to do principally 
with the exact uses to which the radio could be put 
in schoolwork, the subjects which could be broad- 
cast, such as story-telling, the dramatization of 
history, geography, and pronunciation, in addition 
to music now already received by many schools. It 
also was concerned with the question of financing 
a program for schoolwork and under the auspices 
of what agency broadcasting should be given. 

The practical result of the meeting was the de- 
cision that the president of the United States be 
requested to appoint a fact-finding committee to 
study the possibilities of radio as a medium of edu- 
cation. The secretary of the interior is to present 
this request to President Hoover. 


Oil Painting, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown 

An oil painting of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Chancellor of the University of New York and for 
seven years U. 8. Commissioner of Education, was 
unveiled recently in the office of the Commissioner 
of Education, by the Honorable Ray L. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior. This painting now has its 
place among the other past commissioners, portraits 
of all of whom are on the walls of the room used 
by the Commissioner, with the exception of that of 
Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida who served as United States Commissioner 
from June 1921, to September 1928. 


Principal Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

Harvey Arthur Smith, a graduate student of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has just 
been appointed principal of the Central High School 
of the District of Columbia, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Alvin Miller, who died re- 
cently from blood poisoning. Mr. Miller had filled 
this position for the past six years. 

The new principal is a native of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. He was educated in the Public Schools 
and Fairview Academy, Pennsylvania, and received 
a degree of A. B. in 1914 from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa. In 1921, he received 
the degree of M. A. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is just completing his work for a 
doctor’s degree in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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i 
A hese young folk deserve 


clean. pure airin their 


classrooms | 
...Without drafts / 


A is plentiful but not always pure. Raw, outdoor air 
can be let into a classroom without much trouble. 
But the quantity of air and the ease of obtaining it is no more 
important than the quality, temperature and control of it! 
Drafts are as dangerous as measles! 






A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator in each classroom will 
bring outdoor air indoors, filter it clean; warm it to pre- 
cisely the right temperature; supply it in the right quantity 
... without a hint of draft... noiselessly ! 








Actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilator installations 
in schools, old and new, are found in our new U.V. Catalog 
number 361. It will be a pleasure to send you a copy on 
request—no obligation of course! 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. ~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario + Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; 
Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. *~ Canadian Offices 
at: Toronto; Montreal andGalt. ~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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1UrleVanNnil Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ero FILTERED CLEAN era AND TEMPERED 
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built now 
will be a 
safe guard 
to the tiny 
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“first graders” 
in September 


Look at the automobile ad- 
vertising—75, 85, 115 miles- 


an-hour. After accidents hap- 
pen it’s too late to realize 


STEWART that speeders can’t see or 
build read “School” signs when 
come going fast. 


Build NOW and be as safe 

CHAIN LINK as you can. We'll be glad to 
and give you a preliminary esti- 
IRON PICKET mate to have something defi- 
FENCES nite to discuss with your 


board. 
. ws - | Or we'll gladly send you the 


new Stewart School Fence 


Catalog. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
505 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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“The World’s Greatest Fence Builders” 
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very window in the 
new ROYAL YORK HOTEL, 


Toronto, Canada, is equipped 
with Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


| pokey nig grandeur marks the new Royal 
York Hotel, recently completed at Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company .. . In every appointment, 
both exterior and interior, it offers a high 
standard of service. 


That guests may find their window shades al- 
ways responsive to the hand on the shade 
cord, the Company has installed Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers at every window — rust-proof, 
noiseless, smooth-running rollers with nearly 
seventy years of manufacturing experience 
behind them. Hartshorn Shade Rollers have 
all the new improvements, but the same depend- 
able QUALITY of years ago. When you equip 
windows, ask for Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 
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their moderate cost. 














Although built for permanent use, Togan construction 
permits quick erection so as to provide almost immedi- 
ate relief from overcrowded classrooms. 

In design, construction and service they are equal to the 
finest that money can buy. They serve the need ade- 
quately and economically as long as the need exists. 


Get the facts about Togan well built 
schools. You will be surprised at 


Write today. 


TOGAN-STILES, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


unity. 


Let Togan 
Assume the Burden 


OGAN will gladly assume 
the burden of solving the 
school problem in your comm- 


no problem at all when Togan 
takes the job. Togan one, two, 
three and four room schools 
meet all school requirements 
adequately and economically. 
In appearance they are a credit 
to any community. 
schools are built to conform to 
strictest state building laws. 





In reality it becomes 


Togan 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Along about 1925, thirty-two concrete elementary- 
school buildings were erected in Chicago. They were 
“typical” buildings, all on the same plan, the same 
pupil-capacity (about 900), and each cost approxi- 
mately $500,000. The need of congestion relief in 
the schools was great, and quite a record for quick 
construction was made. These buildings were un- 
usual for Chicago in two chief respects: (1) They 
were of different design (two-story buildings in- 
stead of the usual three-stories; some of them had 
ornamental mansard roofs); (2) They were con- 
crete buildings instead of the steel construction in 
use before and since that period. 

Shortly after the construction of these thirty- 
two school buildings ugly rumors appeared from 
time to time to the effect that they were im- 
properly put up, or were dangerous, or were “fall- 
ing apart.’”’ Such charges were made during the last 
mayorality campaign and consequently were dis- 
counted as political. There was enough substance to 
them, however, so that the school board employed 
investigators to study some of the buildings. As 
far back as June, 1927, a report was made by the 
investigators as follows: 

“Our conclusions, based upon the analysis of design 
and the thorough investigation of these nine buildings 
are substantially as contained in our preliminary re- 
port; that is, that the design of the trusses support- 
ing this mansard roof construction is not ideal, and we 
would not recommend the continuance of its use. If it 
is used on future construction, we recommend a decided 
change in the connections and that the plans and spe- 
cifications be clear, concise, and definite as to the 
amount of reinforcing rods, their area_of embedment 
(so as to obtain required bond stress). If it is desired 
to continue the use of the lower cord of the type shown 
in this B-1 design, we recommend that it be supported 


in the center by some kind of kingpost attached to the 
apex of the trusses.” 


The school-board architect supplemented this re- 
port with the recommendation that “it is important 
and absolutely necessary to take immediate meas- 
ures to strengthen and reinforce certain structural 
members in roof construction of the buildings re- 
ferred to in the engineers’ report.” 

The school board is said to have appealed to the 
Western Society of Engineers to nominate reputable 
engineers to study these buildings. Three engineer- 
ring firms were employed as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of that society. These firms assigned 
men to study the buildings, to make careful inspec- 
tions, measure, date, and to plaster up cracks and 
return periodically to see if the cracks were widen- 
ing, and so forth. These engineers confined their 
work to thirteen of the thirty-two buildings. 


Finally, on May 8, 1929, after independent in- 
spections had arrived at identical conclusions, the 
three engineers signed each other’s reports and 
refused to be responsible if two of the buildings 
were kept open any longer, even until the sum- 
mer vacation, seven weeks later. 

The new school-board architect, appointed last 
fall, was worried. He hurriedly made a personal 
verification of the engineers’ report and laid the 
facts before the president of the board of education, 
who immediately ordered the two buildings closed, 
turning the matter over to the state’s attorney to 
determine whether any criminal responsibility is in- 
volved in the situation. 

The children were out of school only one day. 
The pupils of the Peck school (the Peck and the 
Hale were the two ill-fated schools) were trans- 
ferred en masse to a neighboring school, the Tonti. 
The Tonti pupils were put on half-day session, from 
8:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m.; the Peck pupils and teach- 
ing staff held forth in the Tonti school building 
from 12:20 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. Fortunately, the two 
schools were so close together, walking distances 
were not prohibitive. In the case of the Hale school, 
the task was not so easy, as this school is located 
far from any other, on a corner of the 640-acre 
school fund land, most of which has been leased to 
the city of Chicago for the municipal airport. Huge 
busses loaned from the Christopher School for 
Crippled Children transported the Hale pupils to 
the Pasteur, the Marquette, and the O’Toole for the 
remainder of the semester. 

As soon as the pupils were out, the buildings 
were closed and preparation for standardized tests 
were started. These tests were to determine whether 
the buildings were safe, whether parts or all of the 
buildings would have to be torn down and rebuilt, 
or whether it would be possible to make satisfactory 
repairs. It might be added that these buildings had 
previously been repaired, particularly the roofs, 
following the earlier reports of trouble. 

The parents of the pupils were disconcerted at 
the sudden and unexpected action. The buildings 
which were less than four years old, are fine look- 
ing in appearance. To the layman, nothing seems 
to be wrong with them. The Hale school folks called 
an “indignation” meeting. This district is in a 
remote part of the city outskirts, where the resi- 
dents have gone through a long period of meager 
school facilities, long traveling distances, portables 
and what not. After finally getting a new school, 
it was suddenly snatched from them. They were 


highly suspicious. At the mass-meeting they in- 
timated that other reasons than the safety of the 
building might have operated to close their school. 
They named such things as: (1) Politics. (2) A 
possible controversy between concrete and _ steel 
interests. (3) The city wants most of the 640-acre 
tract for a permanent municipal airport and a bill 
was pending (since passed) in the legislature to 
permit the school board to trade this tract for a 
city-owned beach along the lake on the north side. 
It was said that airplane pilots fear the tall stack 
of the Hale school building. 


One of the three engineers was present at the 
“Indignation” meeting with a series of photographs 
transferred to lantern slides. He showed pictures 
of the defects and explained them to the audience. 
Practically every form of defect possible was shown 
on the screen—in roofs, supporting walls, founda- 
tion, ete. Concrete beams were “honeycombed” and 
rods were exposed and rusted. Rods were many 
times embedded too high in the beams to afford any 
strength. As many as five one-inch rods had been 
placed in one six-inch beam, and consequently had 
burst the concrete. It was pointed out that in all 
probability other beams were without any rods. In 
some places there had been no excavation where it 
was required. In others the excavation had not been 
filled in where required. Masonry work was faulty. 


The engineer stated that, in his opinion, sand 
used in the concrete had been taken from the exca- 
vation. It was full of dirt, clay and even weeds. 
It was too fine, and consequently required too large 
an amount of cement, which in turn meant too 
much shrinkage, resulting in breakage of the con- 
crete. Photographs of chunks of concrete revealed 
fossilized ice crystals and weeds. 

In some places large areas of the roof had not 
been finished with tar paper and graveling, leaving 
the felt exposed. This permitted the roof to leak 
water down on to the honeycombed beams with their 
rods exposed. The rods would rust, and then expand, 
cracking the beams. A vicious circle of poor con- 
struction! 

The engineer showed pictures of other concrete 
buildings, 22 stories high and as well-built as any 
buildings could be. The question was not whether 
the meterial was concrete or steel, but whether 
the buildings had been properly constructed. The 
engineer characterized the trouble as “criminal 


ignorance” in building construction, supplemented 
by lax or ignorant building inspection. 
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At the College of St. Teresa 


Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is installed 





Hit 


_ thereby assuring complete heating satisfaction 


Look for the name 


DUNHAM 





This nameplate identifies a genuine 
Dunham Thermostatic Radiator 
Trap. 


The -Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System and individual parts 
of the apparatus used in that system 
are fully protected by United States 
Patents Nos. 1,644,114 and 1,706.- 
401 and Canadian Patents Nos. 
282,193, 282,194 and 282,195.. Ad- 
ditional patents in the United States, 
Canada and foreign countries now 
pending. 


HIS beautiful new building at the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.., is one of the outstanding 

buildings of its kind in America. A Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System was specified 
by Albert Buer nger, Consulting Engineer, because of the satisfactory heating results obtained from 
operation of this system in the Nurses’ Home, St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester. There is a total of 
over 30,000 square feet of direct radiation. The system is up- -feed, steam being supplied from a 
central plant. The building itself consists of a four-story main section and two ‘three-story wings. 
The heating system is divided into three zones so that steam is supplied to each of the three sections 
as required. Three Dunham Differential Pumps are installed in the central plant, one for each 
zone. Clarence H. Johnson of St. Paul, Minn., is the architect, Rochester Plumbing and Heating 


Ss 
Company, Rochester, Minn., the heating contractor, and Heffron & Fitzgerald, Rochester, the 


general contractor. 
C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
Street. Chicago 


Dunham Building. 450 East Ohio 8 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Canada and the United per bring Dunham Heating Service as close to 
you as vour telephone. Consult your telephone directory for the address of our office in vour city. 





4n engineer will counsel with vou on any project. 





It may be difficult to place final responsibility in 
the matter. The two-year period under the statute 
of limitations is said to have expired. The contrac- 
tors can point to the fact that the city and school- 
board inspectors O.K.’d the jobs at their conclusion. 
The inspectors and architects then in charge are 
gone, and within the past year and a half, a new 
administration has come upon the scene. There is 
a new school-board president, a new superintendent 
of school, a new school architect, and a new build- 
ing commissioner for the city. 

Meanwhile the tests have been going forward on 
the Peck school. The tests consist of bags of sand 
placed on floors, roofs, ete., according to specified 
standards of weight,, the formula being: twice the 
live load plus the dead weight. Deflectometers meas- 
ure the sag and the recovery after load is removed. 
There are said to be engineering norms which make 
these tests highly objective and interpretable. News- 
paper pictures and stories report that the reports 
of the three engineers have been confirmed by the 
tests, and that the tests had to be halted on the 
Peck school for fear the building might collapse. 
It is uncertain how much of the building can be 
salvaged by repairs and how much will have to 
be rebuilt. 

Meanwhile, the school board is having engin- 
eers inspect and study the rest of the 32 buildings. 

John Howatt, chief engineer of the board of edu- 
cation, has recently prepared a five-year report on 
glass breakage in Chicago public-school buildings. 


MEER Poxcadcaasesucaacunceeek 71,948 
MEE ctsdhicepssateieRcseeus 86,000 
MEE xidcateetasGeresciasies 110,246 
ME axiess tists 144,340 
ENTE, inksids ior veddcencssetoes 158,185 


$570,719 

The Chicago newspapers believe this is chargeable 
to the “play ball” spirit of youth living in restrict- 
ed confines. Perhaps the sociologists can tell us 
what percentage is due to accidents of play, and 
what percentage is due to intentional mischief. How 


much of the latter is remedial through character 
education in the schools? 


Five-year total 


Up until two years ago, extra teachers in the offi- 
ces of the school principals were Normal College 
graduates (or equivalent) and were on the teacher- 
salary schedule. A supreme court decision regard- 
ing the position of school fireman-janitor was inter- 


preted by the school board attorney so as to compel 


the placement of the extra-teacher position under 
civil service. The extra-teachers were removed and 
teacher-clerks supplanted them. The teacher-clerks 
were classified as temporary 60-day appointees until 
the Civil Service Commission offered examinations. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction through- 
out. The examinations were delayed. A surplus of 
Normal College graduates has accumulated more 
than could be absorbed readily into regular teach- 
ing positions. It was alleged that teacher-clerks re- 
ceived their appointments and maintained their 
jobs only by virtue of the sponsorship of war com- 
mitteemen. The school principals were opposed to 
the new plan, and, at a Chicago Principals’ Club 
party held recently, there was a ‘take-off’ on 
“Cilly Service.” 

On June 8, the Civil Service Commission held the 
long-awaited examinations. Two thousand girls are 
said to have taken them. (There are approximately 
400 positions paying about $150 per month.) In 
spite of the formal request of the board of edu- 
cation that graduation from Chicago Normal 
College be made a prerequisite for the examinations, 
this was not done. 

In the meantime, one of the school trustees spon- 
sored a bill presented to the legislature to put 
school-board employees under a_ separate civil 
service to be created and maintained under control 
of the board of education. This attempt was un- 
successful. 


In an effort to collect school funds, principals 
and parent-teacher associations of 40 Chicago 
schools have been collecting old newspapers. Chil- 
dren brought papers to school on certain days and 
junk dealers would buy them. Substantial sums 
were raised and the schools were able to purchase 
new radios and other equipment. 

Chief Engineer John Howatt recently made an 
investigation and pronounced such practices in- 
sanitary and a source of fire hazard. In one in- 
stance it is reported that he found three tons of 
old paper covering a large section of a gymnasium 
floor. The engineer-custodians of the buildings like- 
wise objected to the projects. 

Following the chief engineer’s report 
tendent 
tinued. 


Superin- 
B he practice was ordered discon- 
sogan the practice was ordered discon 


Having exceeded its income practically every year 
since 1916, and even its borrowing power for the 
educational fund fully exhausted, the school board 


faces a serious financial crisis this vear. Added to 
the other troubles, there have been no taxes paid 
this year because the 1928 assessments were dis- 
carded as full of inequalities, and the reassessments 
have been delayed indefinitely. The school-board 
auditor has reported that the schools would have 
to close September 20 unless relief could be found. 

After considering eleven different types of rev- 
enue relief, the school board finally settled upon 
the plan of a tax rate increase for the next two 
years. 

There is always opposition to increased taxes, so 
a huge program of publicity was launched involv- 
ing moving pictures, slides, shadowgraphs, printed 
pamphlets, and speakers. A bill was introduced in 
the legislature—House Bill No. 633. It was en- 
dorsed by the signatures of 214,000 parents. Eighty- 
one per cent of the teaching force spoke in its behalf. 
Civic groups passed resolutions, organizations and 
individuals showered thousands of telegrams and 
letters upon the general assembly, and a consider- 
able number of school people worked for the bill 
at the state capitol. 


Serious opposition arose to the school-tax increase 
bill. The opposition tried to prevent its passage 
through the House, but after several delays, it was 
passed 92 to 7. The same opposition then concen- 
trated its energy in the Senate and unexpectedly 
presented a series of amendments. These amend- 
ments were defeated by the narrow margin of a 


25 to 24 vote. Thereupon the senate passed the 
bill 41 to 1. 

Although the new law does not bring in any more 
money until the taxes are paid, following the com- 
pletion of the reassessment, it extends the borrow- 
ing power of the school board by about $12,000,000. 
On the strength of its passage the school board is 
going ahead with plans for opening the summer 
vacation schools. 

At a recent meeting of the tax-spending bodies 
held at the city hall, fear was expressed that the 
reassessment would not be completed so that tax 
payments for 1928 could be made before June, 1930. 
Now that the school tax bill is passed by the legis- 
lature, this is not so serious as long as the banks 
will continue to loan the money to keep the schools 
open. The only uncertainty is how long the banks 
can continue to absorb anticipation warrants. The 
banks are carrying “frozen” paper for practically 
every taxing body in Cook county, and the total is 


running into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
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Reduction of available air 
space around a candle flame 
withholds proper oxygen 
supply and causes incomplete 
combustion or extinguishes the 
flame. The Pacific’slarge com- 
bustion chamber insures maxi- 
mum efficiency because the fuel 
has ample opportunity to mix 
with air and burn. 


e o A thimble placed over 

Giving Sesaceremees 
over flame. Candle burns 
Shwamns tates 
bustion 
compus Any old kind of a firebox won’t do! Average soft coal runs 
24% to 48% volatile gas. Insufficient combustion space per- 
dV chance mits much of this gas to escape up the flues unburned... and 
there is a loss of 2% in the fuel for every 4-10 of 1% of carbon 

monoxide (partly burned gas) in the flue-gases. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines, after exhaustive tests, recom- 
mends a minimum of five to six cubic feet of combustion space 
per square feet of grate surface in order that the volatile gases 
may have time and space to mix with air and to burn. This is 
the standard on which the Pacific Steel Heating boiler is de- 
signed, its combustion space running 15% to 35% larger 
than that in other boilers. 

Again and again the Pacific has demonstrated its fuel econ- 
omy in flue-gas tests. Consistently, Pacific has proved that 
the maximum of available heat units in the coal is being 
obtained. 


FUNUUIVUUUIAUUUOUUUEOU0VEOUNEOULAULHUCUGOUUSOUGSEUOOEOAAAUAUUAOUOUU GUERRA EE 


7 © 4,4,” 
~ / LT 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Yj da 
AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 


INNNNNQQUOUUUUUOUUAUUOUUUNLNANOEONONHRNNSSNNN00000000U0UOUUOUOUUUUONEONULONNOEOONOONGQNQGQOQOONVOONNEOOQOGQQQOOQOOOOOOUOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOAOOUOOOOAEOEOOELELOOAOOUUOUOOOONOQGUQQQOUOOOUUOOUOUOOOOOOOEEOOOOOUOOOGQQQQ0Q00Q00000000U0UOOUOOOOOAUOOOOOOESOOEUOOOOUOOOOOGOOOSOQQOUOOUOOQOOQOOOOOOOOUOUOOEOEOOGOOOOOGENEOOOOOOOUOOOOOOUUUOUUUUUUUUULL 
Added to large combustion space, positive circulation, and | 
large direct heating surface is the rugged welded construction 
which has made the Pacific leader in its field and dominant in 
the industry. 
There is a Pacific installation to fit your next building. 
Write for literature. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


Factories: Waukegan, III., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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Almost a Half Century of Experience 
Stands Behind ‘MONG () School 





2384 N 


Porcelain enamel iron roll rim drinking foun- 


tain. Vitreous china bubbler with concealed 
pressure regulator controlled by china index 
push button valve. Nickel plated brass trim- 
mings. 


No one factor has contributed so much to the 
safety and health of school children as plumb- 
ing fixtures which are thoroughly reliable and 
scientifically designed from the standpoint of 
sanitation. 


Consider that N. O. Nelson was the Pioneer 
Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures for 
Schools, and that “WOnC()” has stood for the 
finest in school plumbing equipment for almost 
half a century. Consider also that many of the 
original “\QXC()” school installations have 
stood the test of more than 45 years of continu- 
ous, trouble-free service and are still perform- 
ing satisfactorily. 


Whatever your plumbing problems may be— 
feel free to call on “unc()” engineers for the 
expert advice which they offer without placing 








wv 


Service 





4419 N 


Wall fountain of vitreous china with integral 
trap housing; furnished with 2-stream mound 
building projector and automatic stream con- 
trol. All exposed brass trimmings heavily nickel 
plated. 


you under the slightest obligation. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 43) 
the community. On the contrary, it may be 


affirmed with little fear of contradiction that, 
from the economist’s point of view, the growth 
of prosperity in the United States as a whole 
has been so enormous as to make the proportion 
of educational expenditures to the real wealth 
of the community actually smaller than it was in 
past decades.” 

It is apparent then that: If the schools are to 
reform the republic, the republic must first re- 
form the taxes. 

THE FETISH OF COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 

suffering, education and citizenship are suffer- 
ing, because educators who know better are driv- 
ing teachers away from their schoolwork to col- 
lege courses for academic credits when by a 
slight change of attitude on the part of superin- 
tendents, teachers would be paid for proficiency 
in teaching and would be encouraged to gain in- 
creased proficiency by attending college courses, 
or by travel, or by personal reading, or by ex- 
periments at school, or by current exchanges of 
experiences with fellow teachers. 

A COMPARISON OF PRICES PAID BY CEN- 

TRAL PURCHASING AND INDIVIDUAL 


DISTRICT BUYING FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


(Continued from Page 50) 
shows the average price paid by the districts 
for each unit of supply. It also shows the recent 
prices throughout the country may be well 
each, and the per cent of saving. 

The study represents 376 prices paid by the 
individual districts. The results are decisive and 
warrant the conclusion that a general trend of 
rices throughout the country may 
estimated. 

The results decidedly favor the central pur 
chasing plan for supplying school materials. The 
table shows that 47 per cent of the saving has 
been secured over the individual district pur- 





be well 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


chasing. This does not include the amount saved 
through the purchasing agent’s contract prices, 
which include delivery to the school, as opposed 
to the usual F. O. B. shipping point prices, the 
individual schools secured. Complete data are 
not available for the saving on delivery charges, 
but a minimum of 3 per cent is estimated by 
the purchasing agent. 

This 47 per cent of saving, not including the 
consideration of delivery as explained in the 





Se 


preceding paragraph, is illustrated in Figure 1. 
The crosshatched bars represent the prices paid 
by the various districts for each of the 30 items 
of supplies. The black bars represent the prices 
paid by the purchasing agent for the same items. 
The central purchasing plan in no instance is 
approached in its saving closer than 19.3 per cent 
in the average prices. On the other hand, it 
savings over the individual buying is as high as 
71.9 per cent. Of the 3876 purchases investigated 
(Concluded on Page 144) 


FIGI-PERCLIYT SAVED BY CENYTRAL PURCHASING FOR 
EACH OF rs — o er rele S 
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Interiors are 
handsome, well lighted, 
lastingly clean 





New Woodward High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Architect: M. Ed. Gee, Board of Education, Toledo 


painted throughout with 
3 BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ISITORS to this new Toledo high 


i school are impressed by the 
en beauty of interiors painted with 
a Barreled Sunlight. Faculty and 
ited sf students enjoy an agreeable light re- 


flected without glare. And the school 
management appreciates the practical 
qualities of this handsome paint 
enamel! 


Without repainting and with only 
an occasional washing, Barreled 
Sunlight remains clean, fresh and new 
looking month after month. So flaw- 
lessly smooth and non-porous is 
Barreled Sunlight, dirt simply cannot 
embed itself. Dust, smudges, finger 
marks are instantly removed with a 
damp cloth. And when a thorough 
cleaning finally becomes necessary, 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Barreled = 
Sunlight -: 


tz ‘\ we 
HUY USS § 





Sunlight 










Barreled Sunlight washes like tile with- 
out wearing away. 


In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. 
Drums and cans. Easy to tint. For prim- 
ing, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
Note coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44G Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 
— Chicago — San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight is easily tinted 


Any desired shade may be obtained by mixing 
ordinary colors in oil with Barreled Sunlight 
white—or by using the handy tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, now available in two 
sizes. Quantities of five gallons or over tinted to 
order at the factory without extra charge 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


44G Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked here. 
Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 
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The Summer lay-up is here—what remedy 
for dirty walls and woodwork? 


HE Summer lay-up is here, 

with a year’s work for the 
school engineer to do in a few 
short, hot months! 


One of his biggest jobs is the re- 
painting of walls and woodwork. 
Yet frequently this can be post- 
poned—those dirty finger marks 
and other soiled spots are only on 
the surface, and can easily be removed. 





Simply use an ounce of Oakite to a gallon 
of water. Sponge off the dirt and smudges; 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


then wash down withclear water. 
Walls will be clean, unharmed, 
and look almost like new. Inas- 
much as there is no soap in Oak- 
ite, there will be no film left on 
the walls to streak the surface 
and catch more dirt. 


Our Service Man in your locality 
can give you facts and figures on 
how Oakite, by saving time, materials, and 
work, lowers the cost of all school cleaning. 


Write and ask to have him call. No obligation. 





Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 








(Concluded from Page 142) In other words, only 1.35 per cent of prices in 
districts 


secured prices as low as the purchasing depart- 


there were only 5) instanees where 


the district were as good, or letter, than those 
of the purchasing department. 

A further graphical treatment in 
again shows the 


ment. One of these was, in one purehase, a 3 Figure 2 


cent better price on scissors; the second, a 3 cent relative superiority of the c¢en- 


hetter price in one purehase on spelling blanks; (pal purchasing 
plotted from the 


plan. These two curves were 
third, a 2 cent better price on one purchase on 


series of 30 prices in each sys- 
drawing pencils: 


fourth, in peneils “one” and 
prices were the same; and fifth, on the 


sume item a better price by 7 cents was secured. 


tem of purchasing. The broken line indicates the 
“two, unit purchased for $1 by the purchasing agent. 


The solid line represents the amount of the same 


FIG. II, COMPARING PURCHASIYG POWER OF DOLLAR 
BETWEEIY CENTRAL AND DISTRICT BUTING _ 
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THE INTERSECTION OF EACH VERTICAL LINE WITH 
DOLLAR BY CENTRAL AGENT. 


Cc —— t 4 €.= 


THE BROKEN CURVE REPRESENTS OLE UNIT PURCHASED FOR ONE 
THE SOLID CURVE SHOWS PORTION OF THE SAME UNIT SECURED BY DISTRICTS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


commodity, received by the district buying for 
*1. Construction of the curves would not permit 
a common seale for all items, henee it is neces- 
sary, should occasion demand more literal in- 
terpretation, to seale each item. Sueh, however, 
is not the purpose of this graph. The curves were 
designed primarily to present in general, the 
outstanding superiority of the 
chasing plan. 


central pur 

The statistical treatment may be summarized 
by showing that approximately 1.53 per eent of 
376 purchases favor very slightly the district 
buying: in 59.51 per cent the prices of the dis 
tricts were from 10 to 100 per cent higher than 
the purehasing agent’s price; in 32.71 per cent 
the district’s prices were from 100 to 200° per 
eeut higher; in 3.98 per cent they were 200 io 
“00 per cent higher; in 2.39 per cent 300 to 400 
per cent, and .26 per eent more than 400 per 
eent greater. 

The outstanding feature of the study is readily 
seen in the general interpretation of the data, 
based on the 376 cases and gives a total result 
that points toward a doubtless trend. That the 
new plan is decidedly a saving, is affirmed by 
each of the thirty items, the lowest of which is 
19.3 per cent. There is an average saving of 
approximately 50 per cent, considering delivery 
charges in the contracts. 

Fairly reliable conclusions may be drawn from 
a number of as large as 376 cases. This is espe- 
cially true where all data indicate definitely a 
common tendency as in this study. 

The standardization of supplies is an im- 
portant factor from many points of view, but 
that of economy is of particular value in this 
study. Standard supplies maintain a common 
quality and larger quantity, both of which affect 
prices. Standard forms are important to both 
economy and convenience which affect the 
saving. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Lackawanna, N. Y., Schools 


FIRST INSTALLATION, Public School No. 3 


« « « 1923 
SECOND ™ ” “ No.2 ... . 1924 
THIRD - ” “ No. 5 - « 1924 


and now — 


these four new schools —all equipped with 
PEERVENT Heating and Ventilating Units 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Selling Agents in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


| 
D  cneseeanenleheneneeninantinD 


Aschitects 
Lackawanna, N.Y., Schools 
Bley & Lyman 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


RS rte 


BETHLEHEM SCHOOL 
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you can’t compromise 
with HEALTH! 


HERE is no middle-ground where the 
health of children is concerned. Toilet san- 
itation is of the utmost importance in both 
public and private schools. Old-fashioned, un- 
sanitary toilet compartments must go---they are 
a source of dirt and disease that every school 


should abolish. 


Modernize your present toilet rooms, and 
insure sanitation with WEISTEEL equipment. The 





first cost is within the reach of any rehabilitation ET a clear—fresh—health- 
appropriation. Installation Is inexpensive since f ul drin k every tim e 
practically all fittings are attached at the factory. f h R dl S 

Complete erection instructions accompany each rom the undile-opence 
TT and your — a staff - Vertico-Slant Fountain. 
erect this equipment with only a minimum o ‘ 

fort The slight slant stream 


In every respect WEISTEEL construction will prevents water from fall- 
reflect the soundness of your judgement for many ing back upon the jet. 


years to come. We will welcome the opportunity Lips cannot touch the 


to show you how your school can benefit by a 


WEISTEEL installation. Just fill in the coupon R-S Nozzle. « « « « 
below and complete information will be sent at Sanitary Drinking 
once . . . HENRY WerIS MANUFACTURING : 

Co., Inc. Elkhart, Indiana. Fountains, Bath and 


Plumbing Fixtures 

and Supplies are 
included in the R-S 
line. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


WEISTEEL 


Elkhart, Indiana 


yo ae 


lete 
information concerning Wei 
steel Sanitary Toilet compart- 
ment equipment. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51-Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ook to 


120 to 200 


per day 


URROUND children’ with beautiful 
WJ things, with things they may treasure 
and preserve, and they will learn much faster 
than words can teach them, the care and 
preservation of property. 


Of course, we all know this. The ragged 
scarred desk tops, for instance—the surface 
most often seen, most often touched at 
school—how can they be made and kept al- 
ways smooth, gleaming, beautiful ? 


way. Many schools 
section of the country now 


There is a 
every 


in almost 
use it. 


In these schools the Maintenance Depart- 
ment owns a Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander. This 22-pound machine runs off a 
light socket and, because of its inbuilt 
vacuum, creates no dust in the air. In less 
than four minutes it makes a_- scarred, 
ragged desk top as smooth and bright as a 










new desk just out of the factory. 


sander in industry today. It lasts a 


time. 


With the Clarke, 8 hours of any week end is 
sufficient to resurface 120 to 200 desk tops 
and present a new beautiful working place 
boy and girl on Monday morning. 
Manual 
the 
Clarke, use it to train boys with industry’s 


tO every 
And throughout 
Training 


the 
welcome 


week 
will 


the 
Department 


own tool. 

It takes only a few minutes to write 
or just use the convemient coupon. 
The facts will prove valuable to you. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-37, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


12 years, Manufacturers 
Sanding Machines 


and, for 
Portable 


Originator of 


This ma- 
chine is perhaps the most widely used 
life- 


7 CLARKE for New 
chool Desk Tops 





In the Manual Training Department the pupils 
will welcome the Clarke—industry’s own tool. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
Dept. G-37, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me the facts 


about the powerful, fast-cutting Clarke Vacuum Port- 
able Sdnder. 


Name 





TABLE KEFRESLEIYTIYG FERCE/Y7. SAVING 
BY” CETYTRAL PURCHASING WER DISTRICT BU YHIYG 


400 TO 300 


SIZE OF 
wR 


SCHOOL. 
SUPPLIES 


DWe PAPER - WHITE 

DW6 PAPER - ATLA 
SC/SSORS 3/0 
CHALK- DUSTLESS 
CHALK - SOFT 
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AVERAGE DISTRICTS 





DISTRICTS BELOW 100 ENVROLLMENT 


1/65 “335- "00" 325" 
~ 80. 75, 75° 
are a7 |? ams '7 250) 836.400 

ewes 


700 cast soaes 1s 7 
[00 *"/ 50.1 08 150 750 
60. 


(See Page 48) 


THE USE OF FUNDS FOR PUPIL TRANS- 
PORTATION 
(Continued from Page 66) 
used to provide for the transportation of chil- 
dren to parochial schools since money raised by 
taxation for public purposes may not legally be 
diverted to private uses. And, it is generally held, 
boards of edueation need not furnish actual 
transportation in school vehicles driven by hired 
drivers, but may allow a reasonable eompensa- 
tion to the parents for the conveyance of their 
children in such manner as they see fit or may, 
if it seems advisable, offer 
some place near the school. 


hoard or lodging at 


THE CENTRAL WAREHOUSE OF THE 
PASADENA SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 68) 
hudget balances is kept in conjunction with stock 


records. When funds are not available under 


budget allowances, requisitions are returned. ‘The 


issue of stock supplies is limited by the available 
funds, and charges against the funds ean be 
made only on order of the principal of the school, 
who is required to carry out the educational pro 
gram and secure the materials needed according 
to the enrollment. A loose-leaf catalog listing all 
items earried at the warehouse is furnished each 
school or department authorized to draw on 
that stock. 


The Central Warehouse is the property of the 
Pasadena City High Sehool District. The 
dena Elementary School District pays an annual 


» 
| asa 


rental for the space used to store the stock owned 
by the elementary district. The warehouse is part 
of a comprehensive plan to centralize all service 
Adjacent to the 


been reserved for future shops, a garage, and for 


fucilities. building, ground has 





storage sheds for busses and trucks and materials 


salvaged from the various school buildings. It 
is planned to build these when funds ean be 


secured. 


ALLOTMENTS AND COSTS OF JANITORIAL- 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


(Continued from Page 69) 


TABLE IV. COMPUTED COSTS OF JANITOR 
SUPPLIES FOR CITY OF 10,000 A.D.A. 

A.D.A. Total 

Articles Cost Cost 

TROOP TOWGIM cissccescssinsscesis $.108 $1,080 
EE BROOD hcc5 séccciccisneess ‘ ; 05 500 
NE: MIN ic Sav dvcae sank sdandessiens ; 036 360 
ROME, WMD asa cco ssessiccascccssessse 031 310 
PUPMIHETO POLSE.......605ccccccsscses ; 020 300 
MN, MUMEND esd ccsssseiasasssenedvensss 020 200 
eer eeeroreree 020 200 
UE) SOU, fin sscccsastevcraciens 016 160 
ey  eererererere 009 90 
BM) i Caisse siccecccsses .009 90 
Disinfectant .......... .008 80 
Sweeping Enewans .. 006 60 
Cleaning Compound.. .006 60 
DIED ct Ucovecwabacorveetiea <a sckideeaes 005 50 
Ds OUTOOUR COED ciccicccccceccscssccsess ’ 0038 30 
Chloride of Lime...... 002 20 
SINE, cv cissactctawksareatsossencacsessts 001 10 
BO PB sai ansiesessiscsiriscricrrepiienics ; 001 10 

Total cost of 18 items, $3,610 


The method of computing the cost of supplies 
as used in Table LV is a shortened form of the 
method illustrated in Table V. While the method 
as used in Table 1V is vastly superior to the 
usual practice of using the budget amount of the 
previous year plus a nominal per cent of that 
amount for the next year’s increase in attend- 
ance, as a basis for budgeting for the next year, 
it is not sound in that there is a tendency to 
allow the per capita to remain static, in whieh 
find that the allotment per capita is the 

The variable should be the unit price 
because the price of supplies is not static. It 
should be kept in mind that, while the per capita 


ease We 
variable. 


allotment after being standarized may be con 
stant, the per capita cost will vary as prices 


change, henee the necessity for starting with the 


per capita allotment as the base for computation. 
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300E. Ninth St. 








¢ 


| Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon Trough 


and Eraser Cleaner 


A most SANITARY product which should 
be used in all schools and which may be 
used with or without vacuum cleaners. 





Endorsed by Leading Hygiene Experts 





Write for nearest representative, prices, details and samples 


Manufactured by 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI. 


EMIL BROWN & COMPANY 


Manufacturer for Pacific Coast States 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


3 


a) 





Using the average per capita allotments and 
unit costs of Table IL the cost of the janitor 
supplies for the same city of 10,000 average daily 
attendance will be shown in Table Y. 

It must be borne in mind that the eighteen 
items that appear above account for TO per cent 
only of the total cost of Janitor supplies in the 
20 cities which furnished the data upon which 


TABLE V. COST OF JANITOR SUPPLIES FOR CITY HAVING AN A.D.A. OF 10,000 





allotments, the per Capita costs, and the unit 
costs are purely tentative. It is felt that pro- 
cedures have been outlined that may be useful 
in validating the data that have been gathered, 
to the end that one factor, namely, per capita 
allotments, niaay become standarized to a greater 
degree than is the case at present. It is not ex- 
pected that a standard list will be used in its 


Unit A.D.A. Number Unit Total 
Articles Quantity Allotment Required Cost Cost 

ERR RPO eisai stn hockiciiep ies sa cai satinssanaes Carton 1/37 270 $3.98 $1,074.60 
REIN Sseia si sncd eyo vee snacuvaaetsatisioussneyieezy One 1/80 125 4.00 500.00 
SE MEI du -cbaviteisssnarnicinsxiavaseriessaaessvesses One 1/14 714 50 357.00 
Toilet Paper Case 1/278 36 8.77 315.72 
RUNES WOONUN Rs ssa sccccssaisseccsassesccdsccese ‘ Gallon 1/34 294 1.25 867.50 
a, a errr tr ree Gallon 1/40 250 51 127.50 
SR RUNES Sireiuseciuecd vind dacsenrescuedtassstaersscxs Gallon 1/25 400 49 196.00 
SNES. ecth iso. dapanccnivarindaiaaies Se arses a One 1/54 186 50 93.00 
BORD, TOLE cecnscccscvcsscssscocssccsesssessoevscscceaces Pound 1/11 909 .10 90.90 
RPRUOUIEE, Scacsncessassseceeses iesginbacrie sts ; Gallon 1/145 68 1.2% 85.00 
REE: dui 9Gcnsdesddgcersesscocssbonevtioatcessceis Pound 1/338 3038 .48 145.44 
Sweeping Compound................... ieseqaeen 100 Ib. 1/238 2 1.57 65.94 
RN Cn. cocibcadenaacsaxeoriveneotsoncesens Gallon 1/540 185 18 34°30 
CNY GE MIN céssasccacsatnesescvivevaxveveads ; Pound 1/80 125 12 15.00 
BINNIE i=, Seed adatacaccacacssvnss sniesoesiniscoieceesteves Gallon 1/111 90 16 14.40 
BONNE SN cicsasdisensdevadegsscsesctdacsi lueeiaeraanenios Dozen 1/925 11 1.08 11.88 
CICABINE COMPOUNE 0.00005.ccccccrcsscccsscess ; Pound 1/23 435 18 56.55 
REMUNEEE  ~ shucceihieuciindoskivesssiicaadvideasesosevess One 1/150 67 78 52.56 

Teens COE OE TH MOB ikkiikisisis skids: 5 dgausveasa vs eee reacoritene is Pie ceeseenty iene tonic eee $3,602.99 


the average d: gly attendance sii nts and unit 
costs are based. Hence, the total cost of janitor 
supplies in a city having an average daily at- 
tendanee of 10,000 will approximate $5,000, 
which amount is a reasonably liberal one as is 
evidenced by the fact that a city spending such 
an amount would be spending the median 
amount for cities of the third quartile as shown 
1 Table I. 

In order to bring out clearly the difference in 
the amounts spent for janitor supplies in various 
cities, a comparison is made giving the actual 
cost of the supplies in thirty cities, the eost when 
a desirable minimum per capita is used, and the 
cost when an undesirable low per capita is used. 
This comparison appears in Table VI. 

There is need for further study in the field 
which is the subject of this study. The per capita 


entirety. One of the main Sliouiin« encountered 
in the gathering of comparable data from differ 
ent systems, is that the lists of janitor supplies 
are highly variable in different systems. With 
this in mind a rather complete list of janitor 
supplies, not including equipment, is being sub- 
mitted to a number of schools to ascertain the 
current practices. In this list there is a grouping 
of janitorial-engineering supplies under the fol- 
lowing heads: cleaning supplies, pupils’ sanitary 
supplies, janitors’ repair and replacement sup- 
plies, and miscellaneous supplies. By such a 
grouping it is believed that further study of cur- 
rent practices will be facilitated, and as a result 
of such study a complete list of janitorial-en- 
gineering supplies with costs and allotments 
may be compiled, 


TABLE VI. ACTU AL COST OF JANITORIAL- 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES IN THIRTY CITIES 
AND COSTS OF THE SAME WHEN DESIR- 

ABLE MINIMUM AVERAGE AND LOWER 
QUARTILE AVERAGE ARE BEING 
USED AS BASES 





Actual Cost Cost at Cost at 
Cities Total of Supplies 50c per 28¢ per 
A.D.A. Used A.D.A.* A.D.A.** 
1 659 $ 785.80 $ 829.50 $ 151.57 
2 a7 593.75 278.50 128.11 
3 317 267.40 158.59 82.91 
{ 927 678.75 463.50 218.21 
a 827 550.00 413.50 190.21 
6 10,419 6,890.00 5,209.20 2,396.37 
7 7,869 5,000.00 3,984.50 1,809.87 
8 900 507.80 450.00 207.00 
9 1,436 808.92 719.00 315.86 
10 7,508 4,097.03 3,754.60 1,727.07 
11 720 360.78 360.00 165.00 
12 22,860 10,172.00 11,430.00 5,257. 
13 15,373 6,600.00 7,686.50 3,535 
14 231,383 ¢ nee 867.03 115,691.50 538, 218. io 
15 16,869 6,556.19 8,434.50 3,879.87 
16 5,808 2,169.67 2'904.00 1,335.84 
17 1,747 633.938 873.50 401.81 
18 22,798 8,050.00 11,498.00 5,284.94 
19 6,698 2,200.00 3,349.00 1,540.54 
20 2,566 832.64 1,283.00 590.18 
2 3 811 1,281.35 1,905.50 876.53 
22 2,156 677.50 1,078.00 495.88 
23 23'014 7,000.00 11,507.00 ».2938. 22 
24 13,671 3,886.33 6,835.50 3,144.3 
25 8,296 2,144.00 4,149.00 1,908 ‘OR 
26 7,194 1,820.11 3,597.00 1,654.62 
27 42,836 10,759.37 21,418.00 9,852.28 
28 12,410 2,537.19 6,205.00 2,854.30 
29 8,596 1,541.82 4,798.00 1,977.08 
30 26,324 4,553.65 13,162.00 6,054.52 


*The per A.D.A. cost of this column is derived from 
the data of Table V and represents the average per 
A.D.A. of the cities reporting in detail the per capita 
allotments and costs. 

**The per A.D.A. cost of this column is derived from 
Table IT and represents the average per A.D.A. cost of 


the cities of the lower quartile of that table. 


PANAMA ARCHITECTS FORM 
PARTNERSHIP 

toland C. Buckley, architect, Henrique G. Aran- 
go, engineer; Emanuel Lyons, engineer. of the Re- 
public of Panama, have recently formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Buckley, Arango & 
Lyons, architects and engineers, with offices at 27 
Avenida Centra, Panama rep de Panama. 

The firm has acquired the architectural and en- 
gineering departments of Wright, Haw & Company, 
Ltd., and Greibien & Martinez, Inc., who will con- 
tinue as constructors. 

REMOVAL OF ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE 

The office of Paul Boucherle, architect, has _re- 
cently removed to its new location at 301 First 
National Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Sectionfold Partitions in Beebe Jr. High School, Malden, Mass. Architects, 
Desmond & Lord, Boston. Partition in background divides gymnasium into 
two parts, Section at left separates gymnasium from auditorium, 


For Doubling the Useful- 


ness of the Gymnasium 
and Auditorium 


HERE space is limited and the number of activities in- 
creases, Wilson Sectionfold Partitions can double or 
triple the usefulness of the Gymnasium and Auditorium. 


As illustrated, Sectionfolds not only separate the auditorium 
and the gymnasium, but the latter is divided into two parts 
when necessary. 

The Partitions may fold into pockets when not in use, giving 
full use of the combined gymnasium and auditorium and form- 
ing an “Indoor Stadium.” 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows:— 
1. Prevent interference between participants of different games. 


2. Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. Space for such 
courts can be sectioned off at will and then made part of the main gymnasium 
when desired. 








SECTIONFOLD 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


RTITIONS 





Another view of the gymnasium, showing division for different activities in all three rooms, 


3. May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use. 

. Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 

. Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize with surroundings. 
. Adapted to old buildings as well as those under construction. 


uu > 


nN 


7. Perfect operation because of our own installation and service offices in all 
principal cities. 


8. Woodwork and hardware all products of our factory and 
all of best quality obtainable. 

9. Five year guarantee with each installation. 

10. Fifty years’ experience in the field enables us to offer partitions which are 
far superior to others in appearance and durability and are far more economical 
in the long run. 

Get full details and illustrations showing how SECTION- 
FOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and classroom facilities 
of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. WILsoN CorPORATION 


11 East 38th Street 


New York City 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 
Catalogs on request. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN 


BUSINESS 
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A complete 


bine... 


PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY and GENERAL SCIENCE 


MODERN SCHOOL system is a finely balanced 


organization 


which must run 


smoothly. On the business end buying supplies is a function which can cause a lot 
of trouble when things go wrong. 


In laboratories especially, delayed deliveries often cause serious situations. The lack 
of just one or two items may upset a whole week of carefully planned laboratory work. 
A defective piece of apparatus may not only ruin a long delicate experiment but may cause 
serious injury to pupils or teacher . 


Every Board member knows the extra detail caused by placing many small orders instead 
of one big one. This question of office detail as well as safety in the laboratory and 
assured educational results has influenced the decision of many Boards to purchase all 
laboratory supplies for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and General Science from us. 


Of course, teachers are glad when this decision is reached because they know that every 
Knott design is based on 34 years’ study of their problems. Board members soon learn the 
economy of choosing a complete line, fairly priced. 


L.E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Order now for 
September Ist delivery. 





H ARCO UR T L 


A BOR ATOR Y 


EQUIPMENT 











A STUDY OF SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS 


(Continued from Page 55) 
that the contact points of desk hinges be pro- 
tected by belt or rubber. This requirement should 
not be made when the contact points concerned 
may affect a more vital requirement, i.e., the 
proper permanent tilt of the seat. Another error 
in making seat stops is the use of friction balls, 
or rollers. It is very hard to set these to main- 
tain a correct tilt. 

(To be concluded in August) 


NEW YORK’S SCHOOL-BOARD CONVEN- 
TION ACTIVITIES 


(Concluded from Page 86) 
something about the problems that make that 
policy desirable. 

“All of the growing and progressive superin- 
tendents of the state desire to have their boards 
a part of this organization as they recognize its 
value, not only to the school system, but also to 
them personally. They do not fear a member who 
has been exposed to the broadening and enlight- 
ening influences of our association conferences. 
Their main fear is of the member who blocks all 
progress by voting down their proposals as ‘fads 
and frills’ through ignorance of modern school 
methods. They recognize in our association an 
ageney of the greatest value to aid them in their 
work. 

“With real cooperation between the teachers’, 
superintendents’, and school-board associations, 
the best interests of the schools of the state are 
bound to be protected. It does not require much 
imagination to picture to ourselves the immense 
resources of these organizations for molding 
publie opinion and checking adverse legislation. 
Our interests and aims are common, namely the 
provision of the best posssible training for the 
children of this state for life and citizenship. 

“T do not need to convince those of you who 
have attended any of the conferences, during the 
past five or six years, of the value of these con- 
ferences. I have tried to outline briefly the in- 





creased value that should result from our reor- 
ganization and increased dues. These dues are 
an insignificant part of your total budget and 
only about one third of the amount paid by 
your municipalities for membership in the may- 
ors’ conference. What our members get out of 
our organization depends largely upon what they 
put into it. If they merely pay their dues and let 
it go at that, they get no direct benefit, but if 
they make use of its services and above all send 
representatives to our regional and annual meet- 
ings they will receive good dividends upon their 
investment. 
The State Meeting in October 

The regular state convention has been set for 
October 14 and 15, 1929, to be held in the eity 
of Troy. Every board of education is invited to 
send at least two members to the convention 
more if possible—and thus help to make it a 
record gathering. The program, now in hand, 
will include subjects in which every board mem- 
ber is interested. The speakers will be of the 
type to command the highest attention, and each 
will be an authority on the subject he has been 
asked to discuss, 


THE DAYTON SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM—Part I 


(Continued from Page 56) 

of education in Dayton has not concerned itself 
with the details in the carrying out of these pol- 
Rather, it has determined the general 
policies and wisely left the execution of these 
policies to the proper officers of the board. It 
should not be inferred, either, that the various 
steps mentioned have been taken in the order 
given. Anyone familiar with the operation of a 
building program knows that many of these 
steps will be taken simultaneously, and others 
at varying intervals of time. 

Time spent by a board of education in deciding 
educational policies before embarking on any 
building program is time most wisely and profit- 


Ices, 





ably spent. Before a single blue print was made, 
the board of education determined very impor- 
tant and far-reaching edueational policies. Sev- 
eral illustrations of this may be given. 

A minor policy, but one of importance, con- 
cerned the size of buildings to be erected. After 
a careful consideration of the whole problem and 
comprehensive reports from the proper school 
officials and architects, it was decided that when- 
ever practicable the unit for an elementary 
school should be not less than 800 pupils, for a 
junior high school not less than 1,200 pupils, and 
for a senior high school not less than 1,600 
pupils. Of course the needs of many communities 
necessitate variations of this policy. 

Another illustration of an essential policy to 
be determined concerned the building of addi- 
tions. The problem might be stated as follows: 
Should additions be built as a unit for a new 
building, or should they be considered merely as 
continuation of an old building? The board of 
edueation decided that the additions should be 
so constructed that they would be the unit for 
new buildings when the old buildings should be 
replaced. In order to do this most effectively, 
sketches of the entire new building were made so 
that the officials of the board could visualize the 
completed project. Here again we find that it 
is impossible to apply hard and fast rules. In 
many instances it may not be practicable nor 
economical to make the addition such a unit. 
This, however, does not alter the general policy 
of the board of education. 


The Fireproofing of Buildings 
Another question which came before the board 
had to do with the fireproofing of the existing 
buildings. The question was raised as to whether 
it was good policy to compel children to attend 
older buildings which were not fireproofed and 
to provide such structures only for those children 


fortunate enough to live in the newer districts 
(Concluded on Page 152) 
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L C Smith operators 
are not handicapped 


HE Typewriting Department of any mod- 

ern, up-to-date vocational, high or commer- 
cial school is incomplete without a representative 
number of L C Smith Typewriters. 

Students who do not receive the advantages of 
preliminary training on L C Smith machines and 
with LC Smith-Corona practice-test material 
are seriously handicapped when they have to meet 
the varied requirements of actual office work. 


The material supplied by the School Service 


Department of L C Smith & Corona ‘Typewriters, 
Inc., free of charge to any school where typewrit- 
ing is featured, not only provides the students 
with suitable practice matter, but the teacher is 
also furnished with supplementary material, re- 
search studies, charts and other class-room helps. 
All this material is prepared along lines of the 
latest scientific and technical typing methods, by 
one of the country’s best known experts in com- 


mercial education and training. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Modern Teaching Methods Require Modern Equipment 
—The Alternator Is The Ideal Teacher’s Blackboard 


“The first three rows may go to the board” teachers 
used to say, when there wasn’t enough blackboard 
space for all the pupils. “Do Not Erase” was written 
over a third of the boards in the room, because the 
teacher wanted to save the work. And teacher had 
discipline troubles the minute she turned her back 
on the room to write the lesson on the blackboard! 


That’s all eliminated now whenschools are equipped 
with the Alternator—an eight-page book of black- 
boards, each leaf 42 by 36 inches in size. By merely 
giving it a gentle push, it will move to any position 
and the boards will stand in place at any angle where 
stopped. The Alternator gives the teacher 84 square 


of a board stretching entirely across the front of the 
ordinary school room. The Alternator can be locked 
. «. so the teacher can have lessons or examinations 
ready in advance and yet keep them secret. It saves 
the teacher’s school room time, too. It makes it pos- 
sible to preserve the best work of pupils for exhibition 
...and to preserve lessons from day to day. Yet the 
cost is amazingly low. 

Install The Alternatorin new or old buildings. There 


is a special type for each purpose. Send for the Cat- 
alogue A-3 which gives complete information. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
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feet of blackboard space... more than the equivalent 


(Concluded from Page 150) 

or districts where new buildings were being 
erected. The board determined that every school 
building in the city, except those which shortly 
were to be replaced or which were built of fire- 
resisting material, should be fireproofed. The 
fireproofing of the old buildings meant, in most 
cases, a complete remodeling of the heating, 
ventilating, and sanitary equipment. These 
buildings are now quite as safe and sanitary as 
any of the new buildings in the city. 

The most far-reaching of the policies of the 
board of education, however, had to do with the 
erection of new buildings. Before any plans were 
ordered prepared by architects, the board of 
education gave a great deal of time to a serious 
discussion of the educational reorganization of 
the school system. 

If it is true, as Judd has stated, that the school 
building is only the outward expression of the 
curriculum, it is also true that the school build- 
ing is the outward expression of educational 
organization. 

Three illustrations may be given. In its build- 
ing program the board had raised for them and 
answered these questions: Should the school 
system of Dayton be reorganized on the basis of 
the junior-high-school plan? If so, should this 
plan be the 6-6-6, the 6-3-3 plan, or some com- 
bination of these plans? It was decided that the 
school system should be reorganized on the basis 
of the junior-high-school plan, but that no final 
decision should be made relative to the type of 
junior-high-school organization which should be 
adopted. The far-reaching effect of this decision 
upon the building program is too obvious to need 
further mention. 


The Teacher-Training Problem 
Another problem which came before the board 
of edueation was this: Should Dayton continue 
to maintain its own normal school? Upon this 


decision rested the building of a normal-train- 
ing and demonstration school. Should this deci- 
sion be favorable, an entirely different type of 
building would be required than if a negative 
verdict were reached. In this ease the entire 
problem of teacher training in Ohio was can- 
vassed, with the result that the board of educa- 
tion decided to continue the normal school, and 


thus to build a normal-training and demonstra- 
tion school. 


Another illustration of the far-reaching effect 
of such decisions of the board and of the impor- 
tance of having them made prior to the begin- 
ning of a building program, concerned voca- 
tional education. The question was asked, What 
should be the attidue of the board of education 
toward the subject of vocational training? 
Should the cooperative high school be contin- 
ued? Should provision be made in the building 
program for the erection of a technical school ? 
What provision for shops should be made for 
ach of the junior and senior high schools? Al- 
though none of these problems has been determ- 
ined in its entirety, the policy of continuing the 
cooperative high school was approved. 

Enough illustrations have been given to show 
the great importance of a careful and scientific 
study of the various problems involved before 
actually embarking upon the construction of new 
buildings. 


What has been said so far in this article has 
been only to emphasize the fact that schoolhouse 
planning is a highly technical undertaking, 
regardless of the size of the city, and should only 
be undertaken after the board of education has 
availed itself of the most careful and scientifieal- 
ly prepared facts available. With the mounting 
cost of school buildings it has become extremely 
important that no mistakes shall be made, that 
policies shall be carefully outlined, and thor- 


123 West Eighth St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





oughly studied, and that nothing shall be under- 
taken until a full knowledge of all of the facts 
is available. 


In all, the total expenditures of the board of 
education, in this last building program, were 
$4,177,603. With this amount six new buildings, 
with a total seating capacity of 5,998 seats have 
been erected at a cost of $2,295,004, eight addi- 
tions with a total seating capacity of 2,000 have 
been built at a cost of $808,108. The net total 
additional seats, after deducting for replace- 
ments, is 5,758 seats. Of the amount spent, 
$150,080 was for sites, $327,870 for equipment, 
$341,606 for fireproofing, $24,524 is retained for 
plans and specifications for buildings to be 
erected, $154,258 was paid out on interest, $514 
for printing, and we have available, after com- 
pleting our program, $75,635. 


BUILDING NEWS 

The new Vernon Township High School at 
Crothersville, Ind., was dedicated on May 3. The 
exercises were attended by a large group of patrons, 
friends, and interested citizens. Senior class day 
exercises were held in the auditorium in_ the 
morning, and the annual commencement exercises 
took place in the evening. 

—Rahway, N. J. The Grover Cleveland School, 
which accommodates pupils of the first seven 
grades, was opened for the first time last Septem- 
ber. It is the third grade school to be erected in 
the last seven years. The building is two stories 
high, contains fourteen classrooms and an audi- 
torium, and was completed at a cost of $260,000. 

—Vidor, Tex. The citizens have approved a 
school-bond issue of $50,000 for a new school. Con- 
struction work will be started immediately. 

—Monroe, La. A school-bond issue of $600,000 
has been approved for the erection of a high school. 

—Neosho, Mo. The citizens of the school district 
have approved a bond issue of $140,000 for school- 
building purposes. The program provides for an 
addition to the senior high school, an addition 


to one of the grade schools, and miscellaneous 
repairs, 
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have been exceplionally popular with 
both teachers and students o 


‘PRANG WATERCOLO RS 
‘CRAYONEX™ 


- BOTH MADE BY THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAN Y~- 
are known the world over for their 
brilliancy of color and smooth texture. 


Be sure to specify these two splendid art 
materials in your school requisition this year. 


THE AMERIE€AN 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 
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CRAYON COMPANY 
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“Shall ‘es State ] Print Saher Books? 


The state of Mississippi being confronted 
with the question of providing textbooks for the 
schools printed under state authority, appointed 
a committee to make an exhaustive study of the 
subject. This committee, which was appointed 
by the Mississippi Education Association and 
which -eonsisted of leading educators of the 
state, brought to its service every pertinent fact 
bearing on the subject. In brief, the study was 
comprehensive and conclusive. 

The verdict is decidedly against the proposal 
that a state government can consistently or sue- 
cessfully engage in the publication of school 
textbooks. The investigators bring the question, 
in all its bearings, to the surface and leave no 
doubt in the minds of those who want the whole 
truth, 


The Experiment in California 

The story of California’s experimentation in 
the schoolbook business is frankly told. 

Previous to 1883, every school district in the 
state had the right to select its own textbooks at 
its own prices. A great deal of scandal devel- 
oped, many charges of corruption were made, 
and one company in an alleged attempt to secure 
a monopoly on the Coast resorted to many un- 
fair and illegal practices which resulted in its 
being branded as the “book trust.” 

In 1883 the Perry Amendment to the consti- 
tution was adopted. It provided for “a uniform 
series of textbooks throughout the state to be 
printed and published at the state printing oftice 
and sold at the cost of printing, publishing, and 
distributing the same.” 

In 1903, it was ruled that the plates of pub- 
lishers might be leased. Since that time no 
efforts at state publication have been made. 

In California no publication, but printing 
only of textbooks is attempted. The basal texts 
for the eight elementary grades are printed 
from plates leased from the regular publishing 
companies. Districts having regularly organized 
junior high schools are not required to use these 
texts in grades 7 and 8. No high-school texts are 
printed. The printed list includes a primer 
a series of eight readers,'two spellers 
ual, a series of three arithmetics, of 
three English books, two histories, a series of 
four geographies, a geographical reader, and a 
state geography, a primer of physiology, a civies, 
a series of eight copybooks, a series of three 
music readers and three manuals, a total of 
42 titles. 

The tenden¢ 


and 
and a man- 
a series 


ty is to get away from the system. 
Its disadvantages have been manifested in so 
many ways that no thoughtful educator any 
longer supports the same. The political factors 
still cling to the system and more especially 
those who hold government jobs under the same. 


Kansas Sought to Save Money 

Previous to 1913, Kansas had a law providing 
for state uniformity in elementary schoolbooks. 
It also fixed in the statute the maximum price 
to be paid for each book (e.g., the arithmetic 
should retail at not to exceed 35 cents per copy). 
Jecause of this maximum price limit, publishers 
could not offer their best books but found 
Kansas a dumping ground for obsolete and in- 
ferior books. The situation became so intolerable 
that a law was passed in 1915 establishing a com- 


inission to “write, select, compile, or cause to be 


written, or compiled, or purchased, schoolbooks, 
or to contract for same on a royalty basis, and to 
print and bind said schoolbooks and distribute 


and sell them at cost.” The use of supplementary 
books was expressly forbidden. 

Publication of manuscripts by local authors 
was tried but abandoned as a policy by 1918. In 
1923 supplementary books were legalized. The 
basal books are sold to pupils. 

The Extent of State Printing and Publication 

The publication of books involves the prepara- 
tion, revision, and editing of their content while 
printing involves only the mechanical production 
of the books. But 2 of the 48 states attempted to 
print their schoolbooks, and 1 of the 9 Canadian 
provinces attempts to publish its schoolbooks. 

Kansas now makes no attempt at the publiea- 
tion of its textbooks. It does, however, print the 
basal texts for the eight elementary grades and 
four books of high-school grade. These books 
are printed from plates leased from publishers 
as is the ease in California. Junior high schools 
are not required to use the state printed books 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

The printed list includes 44 titles distributed 
as follows: a primer and a series of eight readers, 
a speller, a series of three arithmeties, a series 
of three English books, two histories, a ecivies, 
two hygienes, one agriculture, two geographies, 
a series of eight writing books, a writing chart, 
of six musie books, history notebook, 
two algebras, a combined plane and solid geom- 
etry, and one high-school English book. 


a series 


Pertinent Questions and Answers 

The committee presents a series of pertinent 
questions and then answers them. They 
follows: 

Does state printing furnish a plentiful supply 
of books always accessible to the pupils of the 
state‘ 

We are foreed to answer this question in the 
negative. California at the present time is unable 
to furnish a first reader, a third reader, and four 
copy books. They were short on geography texts 
for two years also. This situation is 
the failure of the legislature to make an appro- 
priation sutticiently large to care for all needs. 
These conditions have been recurrent in Cali- 
fornia for vears and have at times been equally 
true in Kansas. 

Is distribution facilitated by state printing? 

The answer to this question might have been 
in the affirmative, so far as California was con- 
cerned in 1884, as practically all of the publish- 
ing companies at that time were east of Chicago, 
but it does not apply now. All book companies 
carry stocks of textbooks in the several states and 
are ready to make deliveries promptly. Deposi- 
tories for textbooks are provided in practically 
every section of the country. 

Does state printing defeat the purposes of the 
socalled “book trust ?” 

There are at the present time no less than 224 
companies publishing schoolbooks and materials 
of various kinds. Forty-four of these 224 com- 
panies do approximately 95 per cent of the ele- 
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A great book that comes from a great 
thinker—it is a ship of thought, deep-freighted 
with truth, with beauty too. It sails the ocean, 
driven by the winds of heaven, breaking the 
level sea of life into beauty where it goes, 
leaving behind it a train of sparkling loveli- 
ness, widening as the ship goes on. And what a 
treasure it brings to every land, scattering the 
seeds of truth, justice, love, and piety, to bless 
the world in ages yet to come. 

—Theodore Parker. 
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mentary schoolbook business. Any schoolman 
knows that the book business is not controlled by 
a “trust” but that it is a highly competitive 
business. 

Does state printing develgp local authorship ? 

The testimony of the state printers of Califor- 
nia and Kansas gives a negative answer to this 
question. Each insists that the publication of 
texts from manuscript is unwise for a state 
printing plant to attempt and that it is much 
better to lease plates instead. The experience of 

ach state as to the equality of the product of 

the local author has proved so consistently dis- 
astrous that each confines itself to selecting from 
the offerings of the publishing houses. 

Are bookmen dangerous to the schools? 

In the opinion of your committee, there is no 
higher type of salesman presenting wares for sale 
to schools in Mississippi than the “bookman.” 
We have nothing to lose and much to gain edu- 
‘ationally by contact with him. Much of the 
educational advancement of our state is due to 
suggestions made, and instructional material 
offered and explained by these representatives of 
book eoneerns. Eliminating the “bookman” 
from Mississippi would cause not only financial 
loss to the people of our state, but an educational 
loss to our children as well. 

Is state printing an economy / 

The committee here answers by saying that 
scientitie proof is lacking, but all indications are 
that it is not eeonomieal. The conelusion that it 
is economical is usually based upon three as- 
sumptions, each of which is false: 

The assumption that only one book to a 
subject is needed for a pupil for an entire ses- 
‘sion. 

The assumption that the price paid for a 
book represents its entire cost. 

The assumption that books, or things, called 
by the same name are identical and can be ecom- 
pared as to price without further examination. 

The Committee’s Conclusions 

The state printing of elementary text- 
books came as a natural step in California and 
Kansas and solved for those states some of the 
same problems that “state adoption” solved for 
Mississippi. The terms “state printing” and 
“state adoption” are confused in Kansas and 
California. 

The purchase, editing, and publishing of 
manuscripts, as textbooks in Kansas and Cali- 
fornia resulted disastrously and each state was 
foreed to resort to the lease of plates from pub- 
lishing companies. 

Due to pressure from the school people in 
each state there has been an improvement in ¢on- 
tent and mechanical make-up of the state printed 
books with a eonsequent material inerease in 
cost and retail charges. 

4. Aceording to school officials in California, 
one of the books adopted this vear has a better 
mechanical make-up than that same book as sold 
by the original publishers. The price is also 
higher than that of the publisher. Several other 
books are equal, but by far the larger number 
are inferior both in content and mechanical 

make-up to the supplemental books bought in 
the open market and used in these states. 

The standard of the basal books printed 
in California and Kansas is much below in con- 
tent and mechanical make-up than that which 
would have been in vogue in both states had the 
selections been unhampered by the limitations of 
state printing. 

6. State printing in these states is not ma- 
terially handicapping educational progress ex- 
cept in the rural districts because these states 
have ample financial resources to enable them to 
displace unsatisfactory state printed texts with 
more satisfactory books bought in the open 
market. 

7. State printing was inaugurated in Cali- 
fornia and Kansas during the period of the 


prevalence of the four and five months’ school in 
(Continued on Page 157 
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BELL & HOWELL Fi/mo 57E School Projector 
with 45-50 condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere 
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lamp, geared re-wind and safety shutter. Price, 
with case, $205. Other models from $190 up. 
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FILMO School Projector 
Shows a Geography Lesson they’ll never forget 


HE eager child-mind gets its most 

lasting impressions through the eye. 
To its natural curiosity, motion pictures 
form the best answer. Designed partic- 
ularly for projecting educational films 
addressing these young minds, the Filmo 
57E School Projector puts into educa- 
tors’ hands the finest possible instru- 
ment for visual instruction in the class- 
room. 


The Filmo School Projector is no ama- 
teur device. Years of experimentation 
and study have gone into its making, 
rendering it as precise and scientifically 
correct as the equipment Bell and Howell 
have supplied to the professional movie 
industry for 22 years. Eye-strain is posi- 


tively eliminated by the special nine-to- 
one operating mechanism. There is no 
trace of flicker. The pictures it projects 
are clear and brilliant, and reproduce 
equally well in small classroom or large 
assembly hall. 

Simplicity of operation in the Filmo 
School Projector makes it possible to 
set it up, thread it, and start it running 
in a moment. The teacher is then free 
to devote full attention to explanation 
of the film to the class. The projector 
needs no further attention. It runs itself. 
And this is important! It may be 
stopped on a single picture for pro- 
tracted discussion, if desired, without 
damage to the film. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT.G, 1814 


NEW YORK -HOLLYWOOD: LONDON 





LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. & H.CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


Educational films have taken all 
knowledge for their field in produc- 
ing instructional material for visual 
education. There is scarcely a subject, 
and scarcely an aspect of any subject, 
which is not treated in the hundreds 
of educational films available for 
classroom projection. These films may 
be rented or purchased 

from various sources of , 

supply. Send the coupon 
for complete informa- 
tion on Educational 
Films and the instruc- 
tive booklet, ‘‘ Filmo 
in Schools and 
Colleges.” 





BELL & HOWELL CO 
Dept. G, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please mail me your booklet ‘‘Filmo in Schools and 


Colleges,’ describing Bell & Howell equipment for 
school use 


Name Position 


School 
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THE 
KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 








Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10"). 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 





see dn 





Complete information available thru any Service 
Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


J.C. BLAIR. COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - Huntingdon, Pa. 








The Value 
of the 


“31 Dictionary 


is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the les- 
sons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 

Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE to 
teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, yore tl 


Publishers of the Merriam-Web:s ste 
Dictionarie 3 for over 85 Years 


Look for the ieetine Trade- Mark 
GET THE BEST 






© 
WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
(@y\ DICTIONARY J. 312%) 
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The Sign 
of Good Maps 


IRANID MSNALILY 
School Maps and Globes 


Political Maps 
Physical Maps 
History Maps 
Language Maps 
Literary Maps 
Biblical Maps 


Political Globes 
Physical Globes 
Relief Globes 
Celestial Globes 
Slated Globes 





Illustrated catalogs 
and pamphlets on request. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Curicaco, 330 East 22d St. 


Boston, 63 Summers St. 


ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Wh 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


US 


PR 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 








(Continued from Page 154) . 
those states and has promoted none of their pres- 


ent development. It is a carry-over from the 
period of one-teacher sehools, of split-log seats, 
and district adoption. 
Just as some other states cling to other obsolete 


one-reader-per-session, 


edueational fetishes, so are Kansas and Califor- 
nia still attempting to print a part of their own 
hooks. Each is tending away from it, however, 
and the day is probably not far distant when this 
plan will be abandoned. To inaugurate the state 
printing of textbooks now is not a progressive 
measure for any state, but is distinctly retro- 
gressive as it applies to the edueational develop 
ment of children. 

S. The attitude of the school people of Kansas 
and California toward state printing of school- 
hooks is one of apologetic defense, and, were it 
net for their finaneial ability and for legal means 


rovided for the purchase of supplementary 


hooks io take the place of unsatisfactory state 
printed books, they would have abandoned the 
pin long ago 


Opinion of Educators 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly, the well-known Cali 
“One often wonders how 


fornia edueator, says: 


long the people of California, Kansas, or an) 


ther state will continue building schoolhouses 
as architects direet, and equipping them with all 
needed 


Who hove 


teaching devices; employing teachers 


heen trained at pubhe expense; and 
sclected with care ; paying good salaries to super 
inte ndents of schools to direct the edueation ot 


youth 


and ejticiently manage the schools; and 


then eontinue to ignore all expert advice as to 


+ 
Té 


ching tools, and allow politicians to determine 


plins for textbooks that affeet the education of 
millions ef echildren—all beeause they promise a 
littl YeCUN LLY saving when the prime ques 
ti is not cost, but quality, and teaching. 


Fhe whole question of costs as brought out by 


u political adventurers in this field is decep- 


rf 
Live¢ 


They ean show vou with a pencil that the 
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Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 


READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 


Primer Through Book Eight 


M Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 

* ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


ences. 


Chicago — 





state printing office at Sacramento can produce 
the state textbooks for, let us say, 80 per cent of 
the retail costs of the same books bought from 
the publisher. If we neglect all overhead and de- 
velopmental costs, which is always done, this 
probably is about the right figure. The books, 
however, are not so well printed and bound, and 
lienece do not last so long. 

“Twenty to 25 


the books were 


wretchedly printed and bound, but the long erit- 


vears ago 


icism of school people has led to an improvement 
of manufacture, so that now they are fairly satis- 
factory in this respect. | think, however, that 
they are still inferior in paper, presswork, and 
hinding to the equivalent beoks issued by the 
publishers. 

“Replying to your second question as to eco- 
nomie saving. We have no sueh study, and can’t 
The 
as to costs inelude paper, presswork, and bind- 


ine, and 


vet one. figures we have from the state office 
author’s rovalty only. The whole over 
head and miscellaneous costs together with the 
million dojlars of developmental costs are never 
included. 

* A] schools are expected to use the state books 


] 


and, of course, do so, Some use them as the main 


texts, others only as basal, and supplement the 
state texts with other hooks, Still other schools 
in some subjeets provide a good supply of sup 
and the state 


and svllat us. ‘To what 


texts book Is used 


| 


LUT 


plementary 
only. asa extent 
these practic s are followed is almost lnpossible 
to tind out, in part for the reason that the schools, 
nominally at least, comply with the legal require 
and are not at all 
ynxious to let anvene know how 


ho ks, 


ments to use the state 


little they use 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Present Status of Business Executives in 
Public Schools 
By Amos Leonard Heer, Ph.D. Paper cover, 170 
pages. Published by Kent State Normal 
Kent, Ohio. 


( ‘ollege, 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 


1. A small Primer vocabulary. 
. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 


. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Calumet Avenue 


36 West 24th Street 
New York 





This book presents a comprehensive study on the 
business side of school administration. It brings 
out the fact that there has been a decided advance 
in finding the adjustments between the business 
and professional factors of a school system. Many 
of the involved relationships have been clarified 
and set forth with definiteness as to plan and 
form. 

The author opens his discussion by pointing out 
the basic principles in industrial organization. He 
brings to his service the best authorities in this 
field. One of these defines management as follows: 
“Under the general term, management, all activ- 
ities are included incident to initiating an enter- 
prise; financing it; establishing the major policies; 
providing the necessary equipment and personnel ; 
organizing the enterprise so that all of its parts 
will function properly; and directing or administer- 
ing it after it is in operation.” 

Hlaving devoted a chapter to the fundamentals 
of organization, the fixing of responsibility, and the 
scope and function of the several factors, as applied 
to the world of commerce, the author steps over 
into the sehool field. 

Hlere he deals with the evolution of the business 
administration of the publie schools. Old-time con- 
ceptions are recited and the newer methods are 
described. The old implied direct attention by school 
committees. The new shows a 
thority to experts. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the legal status 
of business executives. The author holds that school 
codes recognize three types of administrative rela- 
tionships. He describes them as follows: 

“In actual practice, there are three types of 
administrative relationships existing between busi 
ness executives and the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education: (1) The superintendent 
of schools is the chief executive officer of the board 
and all other employees are subordinate to him. 


(2) The board has two or more executives who are 


delegation of au- 


coordinate and one of whom is the superintendent 
of schools. (3) The business executive is responsible 
in part to the superintendent of schools and in part 
to the board of education. No provision is made in 
the law for the third type of relationship in its 
pure form. In actual practice, however, it is very 
frequently found.” 

In nine mention of a 
manager is made although this title is not always 
used. These states are Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New York, New 


states specific business 


Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl 
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STILL PROJECTION | 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any particular illus- | 


tration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, photo- 
graphs, pages of a book, postcards or the speci- 


men itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


TEAK S 


WALCO ES 


OPTICAL COMPANY 





680 St. Paul St. 





| screen. 





projection. 


| | Pupils look for material outside of school 
SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET hours. They are alwave alert 
. J c c c y c . 








Rochester, N.Y. | 


It is so efficiently cooled by a suction blower 
that sufficient light intensity is used to give ex- 
cellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 


REMEMBER,—opaque projection makes all 
practical material in current publications, sketch- 
es, post-cards, etc., immediately available for 


Is now equipped with handles, which add con- 
| || siderably to its portability. 


| | Upon ordering, please be sure to specify cur- 
rent on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will be 


DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY 


THE TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


CONCEDED~— 
the best opaque projector on the market 


sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 


New York, N. Y. 








vania, and Washington. The author adds: “While 
many of the school laws make neither specific 
mention of the boards’ authority to appoint busi- 
ness executives or imply that power, yet boards of 
education assume such authority. It is a principle 
generally accepted that boards of education may 
employ such officers and persons as in their judg- 
ment are necessary for the efficient management 
of the schools.” 

The practice of delegating school-board functions 
to agencies outside of that body is not supported. 
It is held that: “The practice of placing some of 
the business functions in the hands of city officials 
is of doubtful value. There is a division of authority 
and control without a coordinating agent which is 
likely to lead to inefficiency. Any city of 25,000 
inhabitants has enough business functions in its 
public schools to employ at least one business exec- 
utive. If this executive needs assistance, such assist- 
ance as may be needed should be supplied by the 
board of education.” 

The book then shows a series of diagrams which 
outline plans of organization. Here it is found that 
while some of the school systems select the superin- 
tendent as the connecting link between the board 
of education and the several departments, both 
business and professional, many more do not. In 
most instances the authority which emanates from 
the board of education is divided between the busi- 
ness and the professional. 


Thus, it is found that the business manager heads 
one division of the plan of organization while the 
superintendent heads the other. They are coordinate 
officials, each directly responsible to the board of 
education. There are, however, so-called multiple 
types of organization in which the several factors, 
as for instance the attorney, superintendent of 
buildings, superintendent of schools, business direc- 
tor, librarian, and secretary are all directly re- 
sponsible to the board. 

The business executives serving in school systems 
are known under many designations. While the 
title of “business manager” is most frequently used 
it is also found that in many instances the title 
of “secretary” or “clerk” or that of “purchasing 
agent” is employed. There are inspectors of school 
grounds, chief janitors, auditors, custodians of 
buildings and grounds, etc., ete. In fact the list of 
business executive is covered by fifty-odd titles. 

In summarizing the principles governing school 
administration the author stresses the following: 


1, Center control in a single executive who is 
responsible to a board of directors: 

2. Establish definite lines for the 
thority. 

3. Delegate responsibility and authority. 

4. Provide each individual with a definite state- 
ment of his duties. 

5. Keep accurate records of all data needed for 
formulating policies and for guiding operations. 

He also says: “The evidence compels the rec- 
ommendation of the unit-chief-executive type of 
organization with the superintendent of schools as 
the chief executive officer.” 

“For cities with a population of 25,000 to 75,- 
000 inhabitants, a combination of the work of the 
secretary and the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs may be desirable. By 
combining these two functions it is probable that 
a higher type of executive would be employed than 
would otherwise be secured. Yet it is possible that 
in a rapidly growing city of this size, the functions 
would be numerous enough to keep the two depart- 
ments separated. The departments should combine 
only when the duties are not sufficiently great to 
warrant the employment of both a capable secretary 
and a capable assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of business affairs.” 

The bibliography mentions 28 periodical articles, 
22 of which are credited to the ScHooL Boarp 
JOURNAL. 


flow of au- 


Cost of Living of Teachers in the State 

of New York 

By David P. Harry. Cloth, 184 pages. Price, $1.75. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

This study is intended to ascertain the variations 
in the cost of living of teachers in certain com- 
munities of New York State. It suggests a type of 
study which might be profitably undertaken in 
every state in the Union as the basis for adjust- 
ing teachers’ salaries to teachers’ living needs. It 
suggests a very interesting method for computing 
state aid on the basis of special allowance to be 


made to individual communities due to the cost 
of living. 
Modern Life Arithmetics 

By John G. Fowlkes and Thomas T. Goff. Book 


four, 254 pages; Book five, 272 pages; Book six, 
276 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

These books are addressed respectively to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The underlying 


theory and the methods worked out in the earlier 
volumes are developed very fully in these three 
upper-grade books. The final book contains an 
exceptional amount of abstract practice, in the 
belief that it will be the last opportunity to be 
enjoyed by these children for formal arithmetical 
work. Some work in positive and negative numbers 
is provided as a means of bridging the gap with 
algebra. Not the least important feature of each 
of the books is the reviews intended to help pupils 
find their own weaknesses and to apply remedial 
drill. 


Modern Algebra 

A first course. By Raleigh Schorling and John 
R. Clark. Cloth, 400 pages. The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book represents two semesters’ work for the 
ninth grade, and is the embodiment of the newer 
movement in mathematics teaching, which empha- 
sizes psychological and pedagogical principle as 
basic and of equal importance, ete., interest in the 
presentation of each topic, in the form and material 
of conerete problems, and in the constant challenge 
to the pupil’s ability to solve the problems and to 
discover underlying principles. 

The book is so arranged that it will serve as a 
basic course for pupils of limited ability and will, 
at the same time, provide a rather rich amount 
of problems and exercises for the student who is 
preparing for college. Frequent use is made of re- 
views and tests intended to lead the student to ree- 
ognize his own shortcomings and to overcome them. 
A few standardized tests are included. 


Free-Hand Lettering Scales 

By John F. Faber. Series of 12 by 18 in. sheets. 
Price, 25 cents. Published by The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modern business, and especially the present-day 
drafting room, calls for free-hand ink and _ pencil 
lettering. Such lettering should not only be legible 
and quickly made, but it ought also be neat and 
pleasing to the eye. The author arrived at his 
series of scales by securing nearly 20,000 samples, 
showing the gradations from the most inferior to 
the most perfect. From these he has selected certain 
sets each of which bring to the student the contrasts 
between the imperfect and perfect. The sheets are 
instructive and tend to establish norms of quality 
and speed of lettering. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 





It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 


ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 
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Here's a practical application of the 





idea that good books, well displayed, 


| will always find readers. 


This Displayer is 24 inches long, 8% 


inches high, finished in light oak. 
wy 


Price $6.50 


Express Paid 


ww 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Stockton, Calif. 









Syracuse, N. Y. 














Text Books 
That Work “Overtime” 


ae 
EVER i 
FOODS | 


— | 


RYN tt ca 
AND. || 
LACEY ] 


Two text books published by Houghton Mifflin Company and bound in 
Genuine du Pont Fabrikoid at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


EAR and tear and the careless treatment inflicted by chil- 

dren take a heavy toll of text books. The end of two 
seasons—or three at the very most—finds them ready to be 
discarded. 


Then come replacement costs—a constant drain on the oper- 
ating budget. 


Today many buyers of school supplies are getting text books 
that work “overtime”—that give not two or three, but many 
years of service. By specifying bindings of “du Pont Fabri- 
koid” they make text books last longer and they postpone 
replacement expenses for years. 

Fabrikoid is scuffproof, waterproof, washable. Ink stains, 
smudges, finger-prints and dirt may be removed instantly with 
soap and water. The books may be kept clean and sanitary al- 
ways. And the longer life that Fabrikoid gives makes them 
good for season after season of use. 

When next you order text books, have them bound in du Pont 
abrikoid. It cuts down replacement expenses—assures clean 
books that give long service. You will find FABRIKOID a 


real economy. 


We cordially invite P) Ine ipals, T ea her. , add Board of Ed- 
ucation members to correspond with our Texthook Depart- 


ment chich will give prompt attention to every imqutry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Subscribers Addre CANADIAN FABRIKOID, LIMITED, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





REG.US PAT. OFF, 


FABRIKOID 
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os Pent s 


HOLME ¢s 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST MOTION PICTURE 


easel h BRET UCL 


init PROJECTOR 


yy LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 


quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 


Ales mode with apectal t fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 


chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 NO. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 





LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector for Schools 
Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position 


Indispensable for 


Teaching ; eat 
Manipulation ex- (T ae | fi Smee 
ceedingly simple “y 2 


Connects to any 
Light-Circuit 
At all times ready 

for use 
Magnification 30- 
230X at screen 
distances of 4-15 
feet. Available 


> OTe CO DO 


_ 
- 


Projection. 


7 oe 


Film - Slide 


Applicable for the following modes of projection: 

Micro-Slides ; 

Specimens suspended in solution; 

Hanging Drop Slides; 

Large Transparent Specimens up to 23/4, in. diameter ; 

Film-Slides as diapositives ; 

. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images 
projected vertically on table. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1139 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 


Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 


Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 














Modernizes School 


Footlights that disappear ] : h : 
when unused 1g ting 


Parents and students now are de- 

manding modernity in plant as well as 

in thought and equipment. The up- 

to-date school has a theatre, a gym- 

nasium, an athletic field, shops and 

gg hs red clinics modernly lighted, which is to 
say “Bel-Sun-Lited”’. 





Bel-Sun-Lites for the stage are used in 
the newest professional theatres. In 
gymnasia, natatoria, and manual train- 
ing rooms Bel-Sun-Lite diffusing  re- 
flectors are becoming universal. A 
floodlighted memorial illuminated by 
Bel-Sun-Lite is a feature of many a 
campus. 





The initial cost of Bel-Sun-Lite-ing is 

not high, and upkeep charges are J 
phenomenally low. Our representa- 

tive will explain why. His address is 

in the classified telephone directory of 

the nearest of the cities listed below. 

Write him or us. 





Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Delaware, O. Los Angeles, Cal. San Antonio, Tex. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Miami, Fla. SanFrancisco,Cal’ 
Gary, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Houston, Tex. New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Omaha, Neb. Tulsa, Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
808 Sibley St. - Chicago, III. 





Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 











Velour curtains 











and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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Ce UME TAM ULMER SS CUS 


nF AB Juduwdula hhD 


O. C. Steele’s All Steel Rollers 
Standard Equipment 
Steele’s Duck Shades 





Three of the 15 Varieties 


Oldest Makers of Duck Shades 
Largest Stock — Lowest Prices 
Best Quality—Quickest Service 


Write for information 





A Real Factory — Not an Assembling Plant 





Subdue 


disturbing NOISES 


in assembly halls... 





OISE destroys concentration. 
So progressive educators are 
using Acousti-Celotex to subdue 
school 


all disturbing noises in 


Nervous strain is re- 


buildings. 
duced. The ability to give con- 
tinuous attention is increased... 
work is ob- 


and more effective 


tained. 


Acousti-Celotex, applied to the 
ceilings of assembly halls, quiets 
the reverberations that distort mu- 
sic or lectures. It swallows up the 


racket from manual training shops, 








The word 


corridors ... 


class rooms 







gymnasiums and natatoriums. It 
stills the 
through school corridors. 

These 


fibre tiles come in single, finished 


echoes that resound 


sound-absorbing, cane- 


units... durable and permanent. 
They are easily installed in the 
ceilings of buildings new or old. 

Write us today for our new 
folder, “Better Study Conditions 
in Schools.”” Our engineers will 
gladly aid you in solving your 
acoustical problems. The Celotex 


Company, Chicago, I]linois. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill 


FOR LESS NOISE 





Acousti-. 


CELOTEX 


BETTER HEARING 
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NOISE 


made harmless 












The most beautiful music 
becomes noise to a person 
who is trying to concentrate. 
Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors 
and Folding Partitions do 
everything a practical door 
can do in keeping distract- 
ing sound waves where they 
are harmless. 



























IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors 
and Folding Partitions 


1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Ill. 





IS YOURS A KEYLESS SCHOOL? 


No more fussing with 

keys—no more key- 
boards—no keys to 
lose or misplace— 
no more duplicate 
master keys, and 
best of all, no more 
pilfering of student 
and school property. 























Used in 
hundreds of 
Schools, 
Colleges, 
Hospitals, 
Libraries, 
Churches, 
Banks, 
Offices, Etc., 
all over 
America. 



















Music College 
of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Davis, 
Heller, Pearce 
Co., Architects. 

catalog 

on request 











































for to solve their key problem. 























Some executives prefer the 
Dudley Combination Pad- 
lock for some of their de- 
partments. Remember, 
there is now a Dudley lock 
for every purpose. Insist 
on a complete Dudley in- 
stallation for 100% protec- 
tion and service. 





Sample sent to any executive 
for free examination. 


The new Dudley Combination Cabinet Lock is 
just what progressive schools have been looking 

































DEPT. A-17 


You are invited to visit us at booth num- 
ber twenty, N. E. A. Convention, Atlanta. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
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Summer Repairs 


New Fall Installations 


Cafeteria and Kitchen needs. 


GIVES SUPREME WEAR. 
EASY TO KEEP CLEAN. 
EFFICIENT IN OPERATION. 
PROMPTLY SERVICED. 


In addition to these essentials, we are in 
position to intelligently co-operate with 


igned Especially to meet School 


you in meeting any reasonable delivery 


deadline. 
Write us 


“ he CLEVELAND RANGE (o.(- : 


"We specialize in serving Schools” 


General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Front view, 42x90 inch Premier Drying Tumbler, Type A motor drive. 


Updraft suction 


floats clothes dry. 


| op ev apapmen rapid, nature-like Let us send you detailed infor- 
drying action makes this Troy mation on Premier Tumblers 
Tumbler the leader for school and other Troy machinery. Ask, 
too, for full facts on TROY 
SCHOOL ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE which is prepared to aid you 
swimming suits, athletic jerseys i Planning and equipping your 
and other washables dry ..... school laundry. No charge. . 


laundries. A _ high-speed, high- 
volume fan, mounted on top of 
the shell, creates an updraft suc- 
tion that floats towels, linens, 


moisture-free and fresh. no obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


SINCE 1879 . . THE WORLD’S PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


af Feit % 
wv 


| 












The new CENTURY 4 
Automatic Bubbler Head ans os. and no fountain is sub- 
jected to harder usage than a 


school fountain..... you will have no worry about re- 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 


When you replace 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


this summet.... 


Install CENTURY Fountains. At 
the end of a long term of constant 


placing CENTURY Fountains.....the drinking foun- 
tains that are GUARANTEED. Their long life and 
freedom from frequency of repair fully justify the faith 
that school authorities place in the CENTURY name. 
Seaie aield and the new CENTURY Bubbler Head, means that CEN- 
TURY Fountains are now, more than ever, the logical choice for 
school use. It AUTOMATICALLY regulates the height of the 
stream, forming the drinking mound at just the right height for 
convenient drinking, and eliminating the necessity of placing the 
mouth over the bubbler. This insures thoroughly sanitary drink- 
ing. This new bubbler head is also prevention against water 


WERE 5 6.5.45: it is 50% more economical in conserving the cooled 
water supply. 


WRITE immediately for the new, complete CENTURY Catalog, 


showing fountains best suited for school use. 
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CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 


102 N. Illinois St. 


S eeaaaaRneneennmt 
DRINKING 












cRUB SO4,, 


AN THAT SAVE LABOR 


Belleville, Illinois 


SANITARY 
* 





AND PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO COSTLY FLOORS 


— —. — \ E manufacture Liquid 
ym ee Scrub Soaps for every type of floor 

P ---Linoleum, Cork-carpet, Mastic, 
REX-PINE Magnesite, Rubber, Paint, Tile, 


Pine Cleanser 


Marble, Terrazza or Mosaic. 


Every cleanser we offer is 


made to serve a specific need. It 

LINO-SAN will clean thoroughly and rapidly 

Liquid Linseed and yet have no injurious effect whatso- 
Soap ever on the floor itself, 































































Floor Manufacturers have hear- 
tily endorsed Huntington Cleansers and 
Huntington Service which helps users find 
the right cleanser for each type of floor. 


WRITE US! 


» The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES “nc 


HUNTINGTON =/ND. 
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Your Gymnasium Apparatus 
| Order! 


When the school season starts, you will 






want all your equipment in place. For your 

new gymnasium or replacements, you can 

depend on Narragansett Standard Gymna- 
| sium Apparatus. 









We shall be glad to make suggestions for 
your particular requirements. 


Your order placed now gives assurance of 








delivery when you want it. 


| We shall be glad to quote on Gymnasium 
| Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, 
| and Storage Cabinets. 





* 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York 
214 East 40th St. 


Chicago | 
1504 Monadnock Block | 













How much fuel 


was wasted in your school 
last winter because of 
loose drafty windows? 


The burning of fuel that can easily be con- 
served is wasteful. Hundreds of installations 
all over America have shown that ATHEY 
weatherstrips pay for themselves in less than 
3 years, and continue 
to pay dividends by 
saving fuel during the 
life of the building. 


Cold Drafts, Dust, 
Smoke— 


all injurious to health 
and decoration — can- 
not enter an ATHEY 
equipped window. 
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Four Times 
Actual Dimensions 












Athey cloth-to-metal contact Weather- 
strips change any wood or steel window 
from a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one 
that works smoothly and quietly and is 
absolutely draft-proof when closed. 


Write for Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6073 West 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Foreign Countries 


Cloth-Lined Weatherstrips 
and Window Shades 
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A Decision This Summer 
Will Assure A Wayne 
Sectional Steel Grandstand 
Being on your Field This Fall 


Why wait until school opens in September to order 
a grandstand? Get data and prices now—go into the 
matter carefully — investigate the merits of Wayne 
Stands. 

We will be glad to confer with you and help solve 
your seating problems. Write us now. 


WAYRE 
FROM WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PENNA. 


Representatives in 
Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; Kansas City 























































SHOWER STALLS 


FOR SCHOOL INSTALLATION 


Can Be Placed Singly Or In 
Batteries Of Any Number 






A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 


Stalls are made of % inch copper bearing steel. 
After installation is completed they must be 
finished with water proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


MmMmMitrcrwauvunKeeée e, Ss. A. 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


When 


Purchasing 
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a - | )i¢ , 
f 
Clock System a () a 
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LOOK 
FOR THE 


GUARANTEE! 
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y 
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| 


vas Write today for our 
. 
- complete catalog cover- 


ing every item needed 


TIME SYSTEMS for a School Cafeteria. 
COMPANY 


. dace a Kitch 
7750 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 4 See ae RRB 
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1009 ARCH ST. aS 3 7 PHILADELPHIA 














Insist that Your New 
A SUPERINTENDENT’S ENDORSEMENT eae ae Fad fy ok taal Ms 
of Walraven Health Book Covers | ee 


MG VAST T ALLEY 2 
“THESE COVERS stand the acid test of real hard > a he me EA INK-WELLS 


treatment and rough handling ... Your book covers & 
oe a They Possess 
have actually come to be the guardian protection of . 


school books. I can safely recommend them for ac- ~& , 7 Definite Superiorities 


s : ; a ee 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
tual service of superior quality and type. eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

Write to your Jobber, or to us for samples and prices. tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 


tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
The Cover With the Double Corners” has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 


nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. become thick and unusable. 


Dallas Atlanta Chicago Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 

Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 
Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 

Look well. 

Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 





Send for Catalog N. 





North St. Paul, Minn. 
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\ ) cs -> PERMANENT... 


Standard Portable School 

MINTER buildings are the ideal 
solution to your school 

housing problems. In plan and con- 

construction they meet and exceed 

every School Board and State Build- 

We also ing Code requirement. They are 
osndiiiitiiiaes speedily erected to stand sturdily as 
MINTER a permanent building, and yet may 
Staudbued be dismantled, removed and re- 
Portable erected with a minimum of loss of 
GYMNASIUMS 


and prisingly reasonable in price. Let us 


BLEACHERS 


material. Above all, they are sur- 


furnish complete details. 


Address: SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 








These Cafeterias Were Built For Schools 


Sanitary, attractive, and arranged for labor-sav- 
ing service. 

Durable materials, careful construction—to with- 
stand years of busy usage. 

Manufactured and installed by S. Blickman, Inc., 

. 40 years of manufacturing experience. 

Are you thinking about a kitchen or cafeteria for 
your school... or replacing or adding to your pres- 
ent equipment? Write our plan department for sug- 
gestions to save you space and feed the greatest 
number during the lunch period. There will be no 
charge or obligation. 


has S.BLICKMAN , /nc. - 
4 food Nervice Equipment ~ 526-544 GREGORY AVE. 


WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 








PARENTS in 42 states 


can cease to worry about fire 
with schools POTTER equipped 







42, states 


Now have schools 


safe in case of fire 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
even during Fire Drill. 

POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 
coast the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger from 
smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 
cannot happen. ° 


The Potter 
is the only 
fire escape 


with a service record 
that is approved by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 








Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class S 


ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
Door” registered in 


EVANS ‘Sat 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES. 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 


Trademark “Vanishing 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@DL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 





SCHOOL FINANCING Sap rE age 
can wale past of Seno! Bona caret tatea | RANDOLPH A. WIESE 


We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings end attend to all 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
: CONSULTING ENGINEER 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
{f you contemplate New School Financing Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Write us Today Professional Service for Architects. | 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 


Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 








512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. | 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 














“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


SU ian aaa 
BLACK BOARD 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
sections, telescoping into each other and held school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
tight and rigid joint. Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 20-22-24 Vesey Street 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin NEW YORK 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
i and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
TelescopicHoist readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
Week Aaeeenesie Sep aeneeatty Lent successful performance on lockers. Developed 
S HOOLS in 44 States are us- through years of intensive study of the special 
ing this equipment. Current- requirements of locker systems in schools. 
—" — cages oor eae? Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
Piensur Wndele fae smaller saci. ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Now standard equipment with Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
Boards of Education in many saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
large cities. Write for ee ‘ , lce—it's cheaper. 
nd full particulars an See ee Oe? eee. eas ; i 
” ” Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials on Request. 


GIL L I S & GEOGHEGA N- THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


(551 West Broadway New York, N. Y. | KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 











ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


— Auditoriu — College 
MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. Schools ud ms eges 


6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. Years of Experienced and efficient 
This Machine Will methods are at your command. 
Automatically . ; 
ae Full particulars will be gladly sent 


For your lab- you. 


oratories and 





Domestic Sci- Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
= 

ment. 

aes I. WEISS & SONS 

tional institu- 508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
tions through- 





out thecountry. 

















BOURUTVs 


AWA) 


BOTTA 


LO 


SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 





UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 





TOTO TUTTO 


Children 
are 


Worth 










Protecting! 


All school equipment must have one great 
characteristic—safety for children. € Panel- 
boards have this safety factor in addition to 
being all a good school panelboard should be. 
They are standardized, unit constructed and 
practically everlasting without maintenance. 


Send for the newest panelboard data book— 
the A Catalog, just off the press. 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES 
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ASSEMBLY SEATING 


» The features of No. 251 are so distinctly favorable in its type as to & 
; make it a class by itself. Its continuous back, serpentined to com- ? 
> fortable curves, covers the necessity of reinforced glue tenons or 
; dowels. The wood parts of the folding seat are dadoed to steel arm 
supports—avoiding a glue framed construction. The seat is fric- 
tioned to prevent noise and does not hit the back when folded. The 
shape and thickness of the legs overcome splitting or chattering 
over the floor. When folded these chairs stand alone with feet on 
the floor and they may stacked without marring. They are sturdy, 
comfortable and made of oak. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING WORKS, INC. 


(Licensed Manufacturers) 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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ECONOMY 

WITHOUT FEAR OF FIRE 
Ambler school-houses offer your community an eco- 
nomical, attractive structure which is remarkably free 
from the danger of fire. 
Very often a permanent, well ventilated building is re- 
quired. But masonry structures, which, until now, 
have alone supplied these advantages, are expensive 
and in many cases, their cost is even prohibitive. 
Ambler Asbestos school-houses are manufactured to 
meet these needs at a great saving in initial cost and 
in erection time. 
If you contemplate adding schoolroom facilities, it may 
be to your advantage to learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. Send for our informative catalog. 

Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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SUT 


HICAGO 


C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials 
as well as teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a 
valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 








A TEACHERS’ 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Any Position Anywhere 
228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


MID-NATION I HAVE reorganized my teachers’ agency 
TEACHERS’ under this new name. With my fifteen 
SERVICE years of experience in placing teachers, I 
think I can assist with your grade, high 

6625 DELMAR | school or college vacancies. Please do 
ST. LOUIS, MO. not forget me. Sincerely, H. D. Yates. 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 


under same. active 
Best Schools 


and Colleges permanent cli- 


Teachers’ Agency — ‘ti! 


management. 








25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago es 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Washington and women on our 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. 








avail- 
Prompt service. 


TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—49th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





THE EDUCATORS’ 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 


We recommend superior teachers for the better positions 
in colleges, public and private schools. 
Register Now. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 
25 E. Washington St., 


EXCHANGE 





Chicago, IIl. 


SUPPUUDALEEDGOLOOOULEEOUUOTUOSEOSEEUEOEUOEOUAOAUUOUUUU AACE EEE 


OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


¢ PFC VL IAL 7S’ and “Physical Siduestion 


its 





26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TUPEAADANEOUSOOEDORDAOOUGESEAO SOA AUA DOO EAEOOROGEEOEOODEODOOGEODEOOEOOEEOROUOESUEOEROUPE EEO DEUTER EU EOUEOU DEO DEO DEO DDOT EEO EOUDOOODOODOO DEO EODOOU EEA DOOD EOOEOOEEDEOT EO DE EEO SODERDEAEOO EEE Die 





PTTL LLL CLC 
SSOUAUUUCUNEUAOREOOOUNOOUEOOU TIE EUEEEEEEEEE ERS = 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


ttc sac BUILDINGS 


Sacasanas LP 


OUR PLANS 

APPROVED 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having doubie floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings onthe market today. Witt 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
fuil details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
WU TLL 


Ruamnnanl ; 

















FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 









TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


77 Ye xO 


Ds 






1020 McGEE ST. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


Churston Cearhers’ Agency 


Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 


NATIONAL, TEACHERS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 


Memphis, Tenn.; 


Pittsburgh, Penna.; 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officiale and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 





CLASSIFIED WANTS i 


payable in advance. 


€ 

! 

The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, t 
fi 


Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


4 etitemiiesies oe 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Wanted — School Superintendents desirous 
of sales positions during the vacation period 
to sell a product required by law on most 
schools. A large number of schools are 
prospects. Address 26-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKETS 





School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 
schools in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in the 
cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices. 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. 










VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


POSITION WANTED 





School Nurses Available: (A) R.N., Min- 
nesota, age 29, two special courses in Pub- 
lic Health and Pediatries, four years’ suc- 
eessful experience as School Nurse, desires 
change. Asks $150. (B) R.N., New York 
and Minnesota, age 32, some normal train- 
ing; post graduate Bellevue Hospital, New 
York; 4 years’ and public health 
4 years’ welfare work; desires 
appointment Pacific Northwest. Asks $1,800. 
No. 2401. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


school 
experience ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GLASS 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 








ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE eee WISCONSIN 








A FLOOR CLEANING SYSTEM 
THAT ASSURES SANITATION 


The reservoir is 
filled with ker- 
osene or arbi- 
trin—the most 
effective clean- 
ing fluid. 





AND DOES IT ECONOMICALLY 
The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Method 


HERE IS A METHOD OF 

CLEANING AND PRESERV- 

ING YOUR SCHOOL FLOORS 

eu0He  aaie THAT WILL MATERIALLY 

ie REDUCE YEARLY CLEAN- 

ING BILLS. IT DOES AWAY 

WITH FREQUENT SCRUB- 
BING. 


BRASS FERRULES . Wi 
FOR FEEO TUFTS ae % 






We will gladly send fur- 
ther detailed information 
to school officials .. . just 
a line will bring it. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NOW 
IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Real 
—— 





















INDOOR OUTDOOR 
evan aad fie | Udall na ateeea 
EQUIPMENT t. EQUIPMENT 

CATALOG CATALOG 
NO. A 


OT. MERRY -WHIRL Te 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO ILL. 












SEND FOR 
OUR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

















You | 
Profit by this 


eadership * 


[so leadership in the spray-painting and spray-fin- 
ishing equipment industry has a definite every-day value 
to you, because DeVilbiss leadership is based upon the efficiency 
of DeVilbiss equipment in the hands of the user. 





Let us tell you about DeVilbiss outfits designed and built par- 
ticularly for your work. Write for a copy of our new catalog of 
portable spray-painting and spray-finishing equipment. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


DeVilbiss 


Spray- counties System 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
+s OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ;:- 
: For eerste Teacher Feacunvent Service f 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W.A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 
for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


No advance fee 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


36 years of successful experience 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 


14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 


in answer to direct calls from employers H. A. Mitchell 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


insert Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


; S N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGG ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
Mie api Oie & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
& PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


Oni 0) ihm ment aD) V4 


eee nS 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 


500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


I'wenty years experience. 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. 








Cc 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 


Write fc ‘ 
tite tor information ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., coe 34th & 35th Sts. NEW YORK. 


6 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 


Proprietor Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 


Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 


Madison, Wis. Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


Quality 
School 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
Box 406 
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UT Ge) iat 
DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 


SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


1... _— 


¥ A, | | 
4 
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Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 


$5.00 rostra 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 
Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 
and nameplates. Write for our new 64- 
page catalog. 





——_ 






NORWOOD P.O. 


GPSS 
+, : 


A preference for 
a 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~irom 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
from alove of good 
crafts 


4 WINKEBAGO 5) 
MILWAUKEE 
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Es 7 and-Made Cast ranie 
; : SCHOOL TABLETS 


See The Newman Mfg. Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. v0. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate —: Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Standard itnckboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BLEACHER SEATS 


Minter Homes Corporation 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Botler Corp. of Ill 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Rook Cover Co., A. T 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Rus. Service, Inc 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Newman Manufacturing Co, The 
Russell & Sons Co, Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
Russell & Sons Co, Albert 


BRONZE WORK—ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 
Wayne Works, The 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., 8 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


Serco ee 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

CRAYONS 
Amercian Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 

National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
¥. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 

CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 

DAMP-PROOFING 
Truscon Steel] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 

DESKS—OF FICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stcol Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Brunswick Seating Works, Inc 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FURNITURE BRACES 

Witliff Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUMS 

Minter Homes Corporation 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E 
Leitz, Inc., 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Ine, 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ino. 








LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 


All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 


Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


MICROSCOPES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Q RS-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 


American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
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This sunumer when you carry 

out your plans for next fall’s 

shop classes, take advantage of our 

offer to send any of the following 

books on approval. This will give you 

the opportunity to examine the newest, 

most accurate, most accepted vocational 
texts now on the market. You can rely on 
Bruce Vocational Books to give the finest indus- 
trial training, because they are fundamental in- 
dustrial-arts texts, prepared with all the skill of the 
best academic texts. 


Woodworking 


Essentials of Upholstery, Bast. Price, $1.60. 
Instructional Units in Wood Finishing, 
McGee. Price, $1.60. 

Problems in Furniture Design and Construction, Madsen 
and Lukowitz. Price, $2.50. 
A Course in Wood Turning, 

Price, $1.50. 
Problems in Artistic Wood Turning, Ensinger. 
$1.25. 
Wood Pattern Making, Hanley. Price, $1.35. 
Roof Framing, Rees and Nelson. Price, 64 cents. 
Job Sheets in Practical Woodwork, Brown. 


Brown and 


Milton and Wohlers. 


Price, 


Price, 5 


cents. 

Job Sheets in Home Mechanics, I, Tustison. Price, 64 
cents. 

Job Sheets in Home Mechanics, II, Tustison. Price, 36 
cents. 


Price, $1.65. 


Model Boat Building for Boys, Cavileer. 


Electricity 


Job Sheets for the Practical Electrical Shop, Tustison. 
Price, 68 cents. 

Elementary Electric Wiring, 
Price, $1.25. 

Preparatory Electricity, Burling. 

Essentials of Applied Electricity, Jones. 

How to Wind D.C. Armatures, Hennig. 


Burling and Lauerman. 
Price, 76 cents. 
Price, $1.36. 


Price, $3.00. 


Auto Mechanics 


Automotive Essentials, Kuns. Price, $1.92. 
Automotive Trade Training, Kuns. Price, $3.50. 
Automotive Electrical Practice, Kuns. Price, $3.50. 
Automotive Electricity, I, Burling and Grambsch. 
70 cents. 
Automotive Electricity, II, 
Price, $1.85. 
Automotive Electricity, 
Price 95 cents. 
Automotive Electricity, IV, 
Price, $1.44. 


Price, 


Burling and Grambsch. 


III, Burling and Grambsch. 


Burling and Grambsch. 


BOOKS 
Now! 


Printing 


Textbook of Printing Occupations, Hague. 
Printshop Practice, Loomis. Price, $1.20. 
Block Printing, Rice. Price, 88 cents. 


Price, $1.00. 


Drafting 


Mechanical Drawing, I, Ermeling, Fischer and Greene. 
Price, 45 cents. 

Mechanical Drawing, II, Ermeling, Fischer and Greene. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Mechanical Drafting Handbook, Kepler. Price, 60 cents. 

Introductory Mechanical Drawing Problems, Shaeffer. 
Price, 28 cents. 

Shop Drawing for Beginners, Cobaugh. Price, 24 cents. 

A Primer of Blue-Print Reading, Diamond. Price, 48 
cents. 


A Short Course in Mechanical Drawing, DeVette. Price, 
$1.36. 


Applied Mechanical Drawing, Mathewson and Stewart. 
Price, $1.50. 

Brief Course in Machine Drawing, Mathewson. 
36 cents. 

Blue Print Reading, Wyatt. Price, $1.00. 

Mechanical Drawing Problems, Faber. Price, $2.50. 

Supplementary Problems for Mechanical Drawing and 
Blue Print Reading, Faber. Price, $1.50. 

Perspective Sketches from Working Drawings, Mathew- 
son. Price, $1.50. 

Problems in Architectural Drawing, Bush and Townsley. 
Price, $1.08. 


Mechanical Pictorial Drawing, Sturtevant. 


Price, 


Price, $1.36. 


Metalworking 
Course in Sheet Metal Work, Bollinger. 
Elements of Sheet Metal Work, Welch. 
Forge Note Book, Coleman. 


Price, 88 cents. 
Price, $1.10. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Notes for Forge Shop Practice, Littlefield. 
Pewter Design and Construction, Varnum. 
Elementary Craftwork in Metal, Shirley. 


Price, $1.50. 
Price, $2.75. 


> 
Price, $2.00. 


Write TODAY for the titles you would like to examine. 
Address Dept. A.S.B.J.7. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


PIANOS 
Kimball] Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company, The 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A. Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
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RADIOS 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 
Grigsby -Grunow Co 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co.. E. W. A 
Standard eee oe Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., M. 
cnmaneaceeaty ae 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 
SEWING MACHINES 
White Sewing Machine Co 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 


Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 
Belson Mfg. Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


Approved by School Faculties for 


Maintaining Hygienic W ashrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test pair of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, key-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS today, or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Generous Sample Package on Request 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW LIGHTING UNITS FOR SCHOOLS 

The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has just issued its new catalog No. 44, 
illustrating and describing 100 different lighting 
units for schools and publie buildings. 

The catalog illustrates a number of decorative 
units in the more ornamental lighting fixtures, also 
fixtures along the line of the modern art. styles. 
In addition to descriptive and price data, the 
catalog contains lighting tables which enable the 
school architect to calculate the number of units 
required to illuminate any given area and_ the 
wattage of lamps to be used. 

A copy of the catalog will be mailed to any school 
official or architect upon request. 

CAST BRONZE SCHOOL TABLETS 

The Newman Manufacturing Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has issued a four-page illustrated 
folder, describing a variety of cast-bronze tablets 
for educational, memorial, and patriotic purposes. 

The firm has specialized in the design of bronze 
school tablets for the past. 47 years and its selected 
staff of artists and craftsmen and its experience 
have made it possible to produce school tablets of 
high artistic quality and endurance. 

Complete information and prices of these tablets 
may be obtained by writing to the Newman Mfg. 
Company at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW SENGBUSCH ADJUSTABLE 
INKSTAND 

The Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a new illustrated cir- 
cular describing the new Sengbusch swivel, adjust- 
able inkstand for school and general purposes. 

The Sengbusch inkstands meet the urgent need 
for desk sets of refreshing newness. Their beauty of 
design, attractiveness, and selling appeal are evi- 
dent to all, and their practical utility will be noted 
by school administrative officials. 





NEW SENGBUSCH EXECUTIVE INKSTAND 


The stands are available in some three hundred 
combinations, including onyx, marble, emeraline 
and black glass bases, ornamented with the latest 
Sengbusch all hard-rubber self-closing inkstand and 
adjustable socket strike. The new “dipada” pens 
used in connection with the inkstand are simple and 
practical in use and are adapted for desk work. 
The pens come in color combinations of dainty 
pastel shades of standard colors which appeal to 
discriminating schoolmen in administrative posi- 
tions. They are fitted with the highest quality 14-K 
gold iridium-point pens and are constructed to per- 
mit the use of any standard brand of ink. 

Complete information and prices of the new Seng- 
busch inkstand and pen may be obtained from the 
Sengbusch Company at Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEW HOLOPHANE LIGHTING UNITS 

The Holophane Company of New York City has 
announced its new booklet No. 900, describing and 
illustrating a new, extensive line of Holophane 
ornamental luminaires. The designs are grouped ac- 
cording to periods and are suited for use in school 
and public buildings. 

The firm offers to supply drawings and details 
for transfer to architects and school authorities 
who request them for use in connection with the 
installation of lighting systems in schools. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
upon request to the Holophane Company, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

NEW LINE OF STANDARD TABLET- 

ARM CHAIRS 

The Standard School Equipment Company of Sil- 
er City, N. C., has just placed on the market a new 
Superior tablet-arm chair and a posture tablet-arm 
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chair for use in school recitation rooms and lecture 
rooms. Both chairs are constructed in plain and 
quartered oak and are built according to correct 
seating principles, embodying in an increased meas- 
ure, the features and principles of comfort, durabi- 
lity, and beauty of design which have been incor- 
porated in previous designs. 

The No. 399 chair has an inclined tablet arm, low 
enough at the front to prevent stooping and to 





NEW NO. 399 STANDARD TABLET ARM CHAIR 


afford correct posture while writing. It has a shal- 
low seat, at a proper height from the floor, with 
deep saddle of improved design, and adequate spac- 
ing of stretchers which prevents books from sliding 
out when the chair is tipped. 

The No. 93 posture tablet-arm chair has a shal- 
low seat, a wide back slat for the backrest, and is 
so constructed that the arms and shoulders are un- 
impeded, while the tablet arm takes up very little 
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NEW NO. 93 POSTURE TABLET ARM CHAIR 


space in the room. Double spiral dowel construction 
is used throughout and all edges are rounded. 
School authorities may obtain complete informa- 
tion and prices concerning these new tablet-arm 
chairs by addressing an inquiry to the Standard 
School Equipment Company at Siler City, N.C. 


NEW STEDMAN DESK TOP SOLVES DESK 
PROBLEM 

The Stedman Products Company of South Brain- 
tree, Mass... manufacturers of the Stedman re- 
inforeed rubber-tile flooring material, have devised 
a new method of reconditioning school-desk tops 
which have been marred and scratched by hard 
usage and abuse. The desk top problem has been 
solved by the application of a reinforced rubber 
desk top, which has been found to provide a fine 
writing surface, and which has the advantages of 
anti-glare, extreme durability, and remarkable ease 
in attaching to old desks. 

The desks tops may be obtained in standard sizes 
and are equipped with an opening for the inkwell 
and a groove for the pen and pencil. Their extreme 
smoothness, together with the double writing sur- 
face, and density of structure, make them superior 
even to the ordinary wood top. The = anti-glare 
feature is very important as it materially reduces 
eye fatigue. The desk tops will not reflect light rays 
even under the brightest illumination. The tops may 
be obtained in a variety of colors, but the Verde 
Antique has been found most satisfactory, because 
its base is black, with cream and sea green for 
veinings. The desk tops are simply and rapidly in- 
stalled, so that an entire classroom can be equipped 
with a few hours’ time. 

Complete information and prices of the Stedman 
desk tops may be obtained upon request by any 
school official or school purchasing agent. 


NEW FLOOR MATERIAL FOR CHECKING 
DISINTEGRATION 
The Master Builders Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the aid of their chemists, have completed a 
study of various types of treatments for harden- 
ing concrete floors. The study has resulted in the 
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production of a new ingredient, called the Fifth 
Ingredient which, when added to Portland cement, 
produces new and permanent combinations with the 
soluble elements, and effects important beneficial 
changes in the colloidal structure. 

The new material, called Omicron, not only makes 
the cement structure more highly resistant to the 
dissolving action of acid and alkali solutions, but 
likewise produces important increases in compres- 
sive and tensile strength. Omicron greatly increases 
the permanance of concrete in various types of 
service, and its resistance to severe corrosive condi- 
tions has been fully demonstrated. 

A copy of The Fifth Ingredient, containing the 
results of the study, will be sent gratis to any 
school official or arehiteect who will write to the 
Master Builders at 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

NEW STEEL NAILER JOIST 

The Trusecon Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has announced the marketing of a new product 
permitting the use of wood floors in school build- 
ings, and allowing for rigidity and noiselessness in 
steel joists. 

The new device is a steel joist, with a wood nail- 
ing screen embedded in the top members, to which 
rough wood flooring is nailed directly. Formerly, 
when steel joists were used, it was necessary to 
lay a slab of concrete over the joists, with the 
wood flooring placed over the concrete. The nailer 
joist greatly reduces the construction cost through 
the elimination of the concrete slab. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF TRUSCON 
STEEL NAILER JOIST 

The nailer joist is of simple design, and consists 
of two main steel members, joined by a continuous 
web member formed by a Warren truss, which gives 
great strength and rigidity, combined with light 
weight and low manufacturing cost, its use reduces 
the fire hazard in schools to a minimum. 

The Truscon Company offers to send a_ book 
describing the nailer steel joist to any school offi- 
cial or architect who requests it. 

NEW VULCAN BROILER 

A new piece of Vulean cooking apparatus has 
made its appearance recently and is meeting with 
a very cordial reception from cafeteria cooks. 

The Vulcan radiant surface broiler which has 
been on trial in the company’s laboratories for 











NEW VULCAN BROILER 


more than two years, and in some of the best hotels 
for more than a year has withstood the most severe 
tests. It is designed to produce better broiled foods 
with greater economy of gas. 

The gas is forced through a porous alundum 
slab which it quickly brings to incandescence, thus 
producing a radiant bed of firelike charcoal. It pro- 
jects a heat of 1,300 degrees downward instead of 
only 750 degrees, most of which rises from some of 
the ordinary burners. 
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| REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Somer’ are training grounds for business. Whenever business universally . 
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adopts a product as superior to others of its kind, schools must adopt it 
and teach its use or their equipment becomes antiquated. 


The Remington Noiseless marks a new era in typewriters. The business world 
has been quick to see its advantages of silent effortless action. In New York’s 
financial district alone 28,000 Noiseless Typewriters are in use. Eventually 
Remington Noiseless will replace all other typewriters. 





Is your school in step with the trend of the times? If not, call your local Rem- 
ington Rand man. He’ll demonstrate this quick, quiet machine without obliga- 
tion at your convenience. Call on him today! 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


REMINGTON KARDEX RAND SAFE-CABINET 


BAKER-VAWTER 
POWERS KALAMAZOO DALTON LINE-A-TIME 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
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An Egotistical Confession 

Mr. C. H. Freeman, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio, who is in charge of the English depart- 
ment there, is well known throughout the middle 
west as a speaker of no little prominence. Naturally, 
he has a wide acquaintance, especially so among 
the young folk. He tells the following story and 
vouches for its truth. 

A young fellow was a fairly good student in the 
college and especially good, as they say in the 
cultivated section of the east, in throwing super- 
heated air. Professor Freeman saw him several 
years after he had graduated from college and 
asked him how he was getting along. The young 
fellow with all the blasé spirit of youth, thumbs 


in his vest, replied, “Fine, fine, 1 am _ the best 
lawyer in southeastern Ohio, I admit it.” 
How often do we find students in their own 


schools and often teachers so conceited that they 
are missing the big and better things in education. 
The only thing that can be said about them is, 
what they are thunders so loud in our ears we 
cannot hear what they say they are. 


A New Brand of Cooperation 

Mr. W. G. Wolfe, county superintendent — of 
schools, Cambridge, Ohio, has a rather far-flung 
rural county. In it are hills and valleys. In one 
of his trips across the county he happened to notice 
several cows in the shade of a tree. Half of the 
cows had their heads to the east and the other 
half had their heads to the west. By this method 
they kept the flies from their heads. Mr. Wolfe 
remarked about this rather unusual arrangement 
to one of the members of the local school board, 
who was a farmer. 

The farmer said, “Naw, that ain’t nothin’ new; 
they do that all time during the summer.” Then he 
said with a twinkle in his eye, “I guess that is 
what you might call ‘cow operation.’ ” 

Mr. Wolfe uses this story in speaking at school 
gatherings to show teachers that even dumb animals 
believe in cooperation. How much more should 
teachers, school officials and parents cooperate in 
order to further educational opportunities to the 
boys and girls? 


The Juvenile Viewpoint 

Mr. T. W. Gosling, superintendent of Akron, 
Ohio, schools, is always able to see the pupil’s 
viewpoint. He realizes that the pupil has a right 
to his views and he should be given proper rec- 
ognition and direction, Last fall when the weather 
was so extremely hot, school was dismissed for sev- 
eral half days. Naturally, the pupils were over- 
joyed with this emergency vacation. Mr. Gosling 
happened to be following a group of young boys 
one day and overheard one youngster remark, 
“Golly, [I hope the whole world will burn up so 
much that we won't have to have any school.” 
Mr. Gosling smiled and said not a word. We just 
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imagine that when this youngster gets older he 
will not want the world to burn up, if he is still 
going to school in Akron, because he will learn that 
schooling is a very enjoyable part of a man’s life. 


Asking a Lot 

Education is largely dependent upon the self- 
activity of the individual, and the teacher, although 
he can do much, is nearly helpless unless the pupil 
himself has the ability and the will to learn. 
Apropos of this point, Dean E. A. Fitzpatrick of 
the Graduate School of Marquette University, is 
fond of telling this story: 

“Doctor, how long will this anesthetic keep me 
unconscious?” asked a woman patient. 

“Not very long,” said the doctor. 

“But, how long will it be before 1 know any- 
thing,” insisted the woman. 

“I’m afraid,’ answered the doctor, “that you are 
asking a great deal of an anesthetic.” 

No Wonder! 

A Kentucky mountaineer took inventory of his 
numerous progeny one fall and discovered that his 
youngest boy, Ezekiel, had more than reached the 
legal school age. He had to call in all the neigh- 
bors to help run Zeke down; and when they had 
got some pants and store shoes on him, he was 
dragged off to the little red school house and turned 
over to the first-grade school teacher. 

“Does he know the A-B-C-’s7” the 
quired. 

“H 1, no,” Zeke snorted disgustedly. “Ah only 
bin heah five minutes!” 

One for Euclid 

“How old are you?” a school teacher inquired 
of a new pupil. 

“T don’t know,” was the serious reply. ‘Mother 
was twenty-six when I was born, but now she’s 
only twenty-four.” 

He Remembered 

The absent-minded professor suddenly remem- 
hbered. He looked at his watch. It said two o'clock. 
“Gosh,” he said, snapping his fingers; “I just re- 
membered that L have a class at two o'clock to 
deliver a lecture to, It’s two now, so Vd better 
hurry.” So he put on his hat and left the lecture 
hall.—Brown Owl. 


The Very Latest Excuse 
“Robert, why are you so 


teacher in- 


Teacher : 
morning ?” 

Robert (breathlessly): “If you please, teacher, 
dad tuned in a western station last night and set 
our clock by it.” 


The Very Best 

The young lady was very gushing about her love 
of books. The professor of literature of whom she 
was speaking, however, was rather skeptical as to 
the extent of her knowledge. “Of course you know 
Sir Walter Scott’s works?” he gently inquired. 

“IT do; | do!” she cried eestatically. 

“His ‘Lady of the Lake,’ most wondrous of books, 
you have read that?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the eager response ; 
adore it.” 

“And Scott’s ‘Marmion, and “Wenilworth,’ 
‘Peveril of the Peak’?” he continued. 

“Yes, yes,” she joyfully avowed. 

“*Scott’s Emulsion,’ too?” he inquired, enthu- 
siastically. 

“That,” she 
wrote.” 


late this 


“L simply 


and 


cried, “is the 
Kablegrain. 


very best he ever 


ad 
xT) 
ZAR 


Teacher: “Your essay is very good, but it’s the same as Johnson’s. What shall I con- 


clude from that?” 


Pupil: “That Johnson’s is very good, too.’- 


—~Punch. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Sources of Supply of Commodities Covered 
by U. S. Government Master Specifications, 
Published by the Bureau of Standards, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tains a list of manufacturers desirous of supply- 
ing material in accordance with certain U. §, 
Government Master Specifications promulgated by 
the Federal Specifications Board. The material to 
be supplied complies with the requirements and 
tests of these specifications and is guaranteed by 
the manufacturers. 

Construction Costs During the Period 1910- 
1928. Paper, 61 pages. Published by the Engineer- 
ing News-Record, New York City. The pamphlet 
takes up construction volume and cost, material 
prices, and unit prices on 77 typical jobs in 1928, 

Recent Economic Changes in the United States. 
Paper, 32 pages. Price, five cents. Prepared under 
the direction of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and issued by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The booklet represents a report 
of the committee on recent economic changes of the 
president’s conference on unemployment. The sur- 
vey included a critical appraisal of the factors of 
stability and instability, and endeavored to note 
the American economy as a whole, suggesting rather 
than developing recommendations. The national bu- 
reau was responsible for the basic survey, while the 
committee had charge of the work of interpreting 
the facts set out in the report. The report covers 
speed in modern production, mass services, remote 
saturation points, economic balance, unemployment, 
and periodic surveys and appraisals. 

Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Popula- 
tion of Over 30,000. Paper, 23 pages. Issued by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. A 
report of the financial statistics of 250 cities for 
the year 1927, covering tax levies, revenues, cost 
payments, indebtedness, and assessed valuation of 
property. According to the report, the total amount 
spent for expenses of operation and maintenance 
of all general departments was $1,750,707. Of this, 
$668,263, or 15.65 per cent, were spent for edu- 
cation. 

Code of Minimum Requirements for the Heat- 
ing and Ventilation of Buildings. Published by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engin- 
eers, New York City. The present booklet has been 
prepared in response to a demand for fundamental 
formula and methods to be employed in the design 
of heating and ventilating installations and_ the 
application of various equipment. The information 
given represents the minimum requirements as 
called for by good practice at the present time and 
the application of formula, diagrams, and tables are 
illustrated by examples to explain the application. 
Some of the topies covered in the pamphlet are 
minimum ventilation requirements, minimum re- 
quirements for the determination of the amount of 
direct-steam and hot water radiating surface to be 
installed, minimum capacity and installation re- 
quirements for low pressure steam and hot water 
heating boilers, minimum requirements for the in- 
stallation of air washers and filters, and standard 
symbols for heating and ventilating drawing. The 
code consists of twelve sections and two appendices 
and will be enlarged and revised from time to time. 

The Walsh-Preston True-False Tests. Price, 
\0 cents. Published by Walsh & Preston, Caldwell, 
Idaho, These sheets constitute an inexpensive device 
for correcting true-false test papers. The teacher 
who desires to use them is enabled to punch out 
little squares provided and thus check the results 
of her students’ work by simply placing the sheets 
on the students’ test papers. Complete directions 
are provided for compiling results with a minimum 
of effort and time. 

List of Inspected Electrical Appliances (April, 
1929.) Paper, 199 pages. Issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago, Ill. A list of 
appliances inspected for accident hazard, fire pro- 
tection, and miscellaneous appliances. 

Salaries and Legal Provisions Relating to the 
County School Superintendency in the United 
States. By Katherine M. Cook. Paper, 22 pages. 
Price, five cents. Issued by the Bureau of Education 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior. This is 
a report devoted chiefly to the salaries of county 
and other rural school superintendents. It presents 
information concerning the selection, term, qualifi- 
cations, and experience of these officials. The report 
discusses the influence of the method of selection, 
the influence of educational requirements, and the 
influence of salary. The data on salaries shows that 
there is a wide differential in favor of city super- 
intendents, and that the median salaries are 
decidedly in favor of cities, a situation which re- 
sults in limiting the probable number of candidates. 








Poetical Sympathy 
A son at college wrote to his father: 
“No mon, no fun, your son.” 
The father answered: 


“How sad, too bad, your dad.”—American Boy. 
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‘No matter what 
your typewriter needs 
may be, there is an 
UNDERWOOD that 
will satisfactorily meet 
your requirements. 


Speed the 
Makes 


UNDERWOOD 
‘PRODUCTS 
Standard Typewriters 
Portable Typewriters 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Continuous Fanfold Billers 
| Address Stencil Writers 
Check Writers 
Key Set Decimal Tabulators 
) Wide Carriage Models from 
11” to 26” Carriage Widths 
; Typewriters for Special Work — of every nation—in fact, wherever human thoughts 
Ellwood Typewriter Ribbons 





N THE Commercial centers —in the 


cities and far-off corners of the earth—in the schools 


and deeds are recorded, there you will find the 


, Ellwood Carbon Papers and 

, Typewriter Supplies UNDERWOOD, the Standard of Typewriter Efficiency. 
7 Underwood 

. 

e Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 
: UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

8. Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, SundeteatdnBteid the World’s Business’’ 
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The new hardware is thru-bolted aluminum alloy gravity type. 
hinge has been subjected to tests equal to ten years service witho 
perceptible wear. 


The new 
showing 


Success 
Brings a New 
and Better Product 


Contrary to popular opinion it is success, not failure, that promotes 
improvements. Success is a going concern. Failure is—just that! 


The well known Mills Metal toilet partition was a substantial suc- 
cess. Sales volume increased every year. And right in the midst 


of this success we supersede it with a new and vastly improved 
product. 


New design, new construction, new hardware. Note beautiful har- 
mony in panel and door mouldings pleasingly relieved by 214” stile 
3/16” deep. This stile is re-enforced at each corner, solidly welded 
across the mitre, ground down and filled—then you have beauty 
and strength beyond anything ever offered in this field. 


Furnished standard with prime coat for finishing on the job or fin- 


ished at the factory in green or gray baked enamel. Write for fur- 
ther information. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
911 Wayside Road - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLN<@ METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTITIONS 


Mills Internal Shoe 


is retained on the improved toilet 
partition because the many years it 
has been used are abundantly rich in 
evidence that with the shoe inside 
the post there can be no lodging 


places for accumulation or moisture. 
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ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL 


A paper towel must be absorbent... 
and it must stand the gaff 


Tests show how new development can save 
10% and up on your towel bills 


ET hands breakthroughordinary paper 

XY towels at once: the user takes from two 
to half-dozen to do the job. The problem has 
been combining the two essential qualities, 
strength and absorbency. 

Now—a balanced formula 

Today A.P.W. offers all users of towels a 
remarkable development. We ask you to 
test either the new Onliwon Kraft Towel or 
Onliwon Unbleached Towels in your own 
washroom. The long fibres of this remark- 
able paper are scientifically “‘laid’’ to give 
tensile strength during actual use. Without 
breaking, one Onliwon Towel wipes the 
hands dry. 

Onliwon Towels are made double-folded. 
The economy of this added drying power 
has been demonstrated in thousands of in- 
stitutions for vears. 

Savings in every field 
Facts and figures are the proof. ‘The Onliwon 
System has saved at the rate of 80% over cloth 
towels,’ writes the President of the Professional 
Building Corporation of Richmond, Va. In one 
year with this service, a large office building saved 
over $iooo. A great automobile manufacturer uses 
Onliwon Towels at a cost of 14c per man per 
month. Let us send you actual comparisons. 
You are buying towels—not cases 


A case of Onliwon Towels contains up to 34° 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL 





Onliwon towel cabinet, solid white porcelain. 
Can also be supplied with nickel silver door. 


more drying surface than other brands. It weighs 
from two to seven pounds more. Dispensed one 
at a time, in standard Onliwon Cabinets, these 
remarkable paper towels will keep vour towel 
costs to an absolute minimum. 


Read the experience of others 
Leading industrial organizations, hotels, hospitals, 
schools and public buildings are enthusiastic about 
the economy Onliwon Towel Service has meant 
for them. Just mail the attached coupon and we 
will send vou full data. 


Just Mail This Coupon Now 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N.Y. 


We are interested in the story of Onliwon Towels. With- 
out obligation to us, send us further data. 


Name 
A dd Tress 


ASJ-7 
City 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools at Worcester, Mass. IS 
Equipped With AUSTRAL WINDOWS E 









Granite Street School, 
Edward P. Fitzgerald, Architect. 


May Street School, 
Cutting, Carleton and Cutting, Architects. 


Ventilation 


Without 
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Bloomingdale Road School, Nelson Place School, —_ 
Jasper Rustigan, Architect. Draft Jasper Rustigan, Architect. im 
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Showing a group of AUSTRAL WINDOWS installed in a Kindergarten mn 
at the Thorndyke Road School. Although these windows appear to be tos 

closed, they are, as a matter of fact, open from 10 to 12 inches at the | 
center, deflecting the incoming air up into the center of the room, 
giving perfect ventilation with no danger of draft. QM 
ee 
The architects and officials of these Worcester Schools and the citizens of that \f= 
city may well take pride in their modern School construction and equipment. | 
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